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HE FEBRUARY BAZAR will bea very 


brilliant number. So much is already 


assured. For example, here are a few of 


the leading features scheduled for it: 


AFTERGLOW ‘fo. a a By Ruth McEnery Stuart 
With illustrations by Ethel Pennewill Brown. A_ paper 
which will appeal especially to the woman of middle age. 
Litrte Winpows Into THE Wor.Lp 

I. Sot THERN ITALY a i? ae oe a a By Alice Brown 
Illustrated with photographs. One of three charming 
papers on travel written by Miss Brown for the Bazar 
immediately after her return from Europe. 

Turninc-Point of My Lirr . . ) .) .«) By Mark Twain 
The first of a number of delightful papers in which well- 
known men and women describe the most vital episodes 
of their lives. 


THE 


THE 


A Day at THE SurrraGeE Heapguarters . By Ida Husted Harper 
Illustrated with Miss Park’s charming pencil sketches of 
Mrs. ©. H. P. Belmont, the Reverend Anna Shaw, and 
Mrs. Harper, at their desks. 

A Visir To YuLE CoLiect ‘ 
Illustrated by Peter Newell. 
with an unobtrusive moral. 

Her Firsr Day In New York . . . . . By 
Illustrated by Wright. A delightfully 
study of the conditions which confront the young girl who 
comes to New York to make her fortune. 


By Mary H. Northend 


A practical paper which 


By John Kend) ry k Bangs 


\n excellent holiday story 


O'Hagan 
written 


Anne 
George 


A CHarMING House For $3,500 
Illustrated with photographs. 
will interest every home-seeker. 

Society at Work 

Ill. THe Bair. . , By Ralph Pulitzer 
Illustrated by How ned Chandler Christy. The third and 
last of Mr. Pulitzer’s brilliant papers on New York society. 


Max- Chapter Ill . By Katherine Cecil Thurston 
The third instalment of Mrs. Thurston’s fascinating novel, 
charmingly illustrated by Frank Craig. 


By Alice & ‘ollter 


—s 0 if a very interesting subject. 


Lov: sk aw we &® S 
An absorbingly interesting 


Tue Biocrapny or A Boy. Chap. VILL. By Josephine Daskam Bacon 
With exquisite illustrations by Rose O'Neill. 


By Henry James 


| Hlhes 


Is THere A Lire Arrer Deatu? 
‘Lhe second and final paper 
on this 


\ 


outhiine oF theories 


subject. 

Practical papers in the February Bazar will include: 
Cuarinc-Disu Survie. Ill. . . By Rosamon 
/ weinia T. dan de Water 


THI d Lampman 
Frure Desserts FoR WiInTER Days . By 
Illustrated. 


EMBROIDERED Bips FOR Gowns . By Elizabeth F. Washington 


By ‘fos. phine W. Hou 
By Olive Hyde Foster 


SomE Pretry LINGERIE TRIFLES . 


\ Heart LuNcHEOoN. Illustrated. . 


Together with the Bazar's regular departments ; 
HousSEMOTHER’S PROBLEMS 
HousEHoLpD Decoration 
Tue Home Srupy Crus 
Apvice to Moruers 
CULINARY 


GIRLS 

Goop Form AND ENTERTAINMENT 
Wire THE CoRRESPONDING Epiror 
Cur Parer PATTERNS 


Menus For tHE MontH Topics 


The Fasnions in the February Bazar will show advance spring 


styles from Paris and New York, illustrated by Ethel and Guy Rose. 
A very effective feature of the February 
number will be a splendid double page by 
Mr. James Montgomery I lagg, “You Won't 
Need Aeroplanes if You Are Re ‘ally Good.” 
The price of the February Bazar will 


remain as usual—-I5 cents a copy. 


The subscription price is $1.00 a year. 
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HIS little tale has a very opportune moral to it, now that we 
are all busy giving one another gifts. A lady who belonged to a 
large family connection, and had a wide circle of social relations, 
was asked, “ What gift that comes at 
Christmas gives you most pleasure ¢” 
She thought for a moment and said: 
“There are two, and I don’t know how 
to distinguish between them. One 
always comes from my youngest son in the form of a bit of gray- 
green pottery. I get it every vear, and now that he is thirteen years 
old, and lays aside the biggest part of his spending-money to get 
me something I shall like, it is often very beautiful. But it began 
when he was only six years old. 

“T had been furnishing a city house and had run an even color 
of gray-green throughout the living-rooms in order not to eut up 
space, and I searched around a good deal for soft gray-green flower- 
pots and vases. The baby—for he was little more then—had watched 
me. He understood that a given shade was the desired thing, and 
then—poor baby—he had but ten cents to expend on my Christmas 
gift. He trudged over the entire town; he went into every shop 
where there was a chance of seeing a vase, and finally got a tiny 
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gray jug, not big enough or flat enough on its base to hold even a 
single flower, and on Christmas morning it was there, with a large 
sprawled note hoping it was ‘ green enough.’ 

“That was the loveliest present. It meant so much insight and 
study and pains and tenderness. 

“My second-best present comes from a young man whom I've 
seen hardly a dozen times in my life, but it happened once that in a 
casual way I was able at my seaside cottage to offer him two nights’ 
hospitality. He more than repaid the hospitality by his charm and 
gayety; his interest in all our interests, and his participation in our 
lives. It never happened again, as we live a good distance apart, 
but every Christmas he writes me a little note of good wishes; he 
remembers each one of the family; he says that those were bright 
days we had together and remembers all the happenings of the time.” 

In both these cases the same qualities lent the value. The givers 
gave a little piece of themselves. They held their life out lightly on 
their hands—as Browning says of his world-helper, Hereules—and 
gave a piece of it, and such gifts never go unappreciated. It is 
strange how the spiritual quality of the giver will rub off on the 
gift, and its value to the receiver will be in exact proportion to the 
love and selflessness that sent it out. It is well to remember this 
when the burden of giving threatens to become expensive or exhaust- 
ing. It is better to write a note and say a kindly word than to give 
a hundred dollars lovelessly. For the spirit of giving again is that 
a neighbor should be as dear to us as we are to ourselves. 





T is the general custom to take account of stock at the beginning 

of a new year. Suppose we balance father’s account with the 
family at the beginning of the end of this year. 

Among the blessings strictly his own 
are his Christmas presents—a cane (he 
never used one in his life), a photo- 
graph of the children (mother wanted 
some taken to send to her relatives out 
West), and an ash-tray. Whatever else father may lack in this 
world, he will never want for ash-trays. Never does Christmas or 
a birthday arrive but some member of the family gives him an ash- 
tray; it is se useful and so inexpensive. 

Besides the ash-trays and the other presents, father has a certain 





Father’s Share 
in Family Joys 











amount of clothing. and he is reasonably sure of one meal a day. 
Breakfast is a hurried incident of getting to business in the morn- 
ing. Luncheon is something that must be crowded somewhere into 
the middle of the day. But dinner he is permitted to enjoy, if he is 
not too tired. 

Amusements practically do not exist for father. He is stubborn 
about taking what is good for him, and anything he likes, the family 
agrees is ill chosen. He really likes vaudeville and moving-picture 
shows; he detests grand opera and problem plays. He cannot induce 
any of the family to go with him to the former; he does not like to 
go alone, so father’s pastimes are limited to smoking and nodding 
over the evening paper. 

Society somehow does not seem to have much to do with father. 
This is perhaps because he has so little to do with it. He has an 
inborn weakness for what he calls “ good folks,” but in the natural 
course of married life it has been made plain to him that such folks 
contribute nothing toward “improving the situation of the family,” 
so he has finally given them up. 

After adding up what father has and subtracting what he likes, it 
is plain that his chief assets in life are business and the family. 
It is understood in the family that father’s insatiable love of busi- 
ness makes that his supreme joy on earth. Often when he looks 
tired mother feels called upon to remind him that there is some- 
thing in the world besides business; there is the family. Has not 
he a family to be proud of? He straightens up with a guilty start. 
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Oh yes! he is proud of his children. Then he sighs. If he could, 
he would not tell you why he sighs, but this is the truth notwith- 
standing: Father wishes his children were proud of him; he would 
like to be considered something besides the means of the family’s 
existence. Ife does not so much mind working like a slave to sup- 
port the family if they would only remember that he is human, too. 
rhe folks he likes, the things he likes, and what he dislikes are 
perfectly proper expressions of his individuality; then why shall the 
fainily arrange always for him to have only what is good for him? 
Give father a chanee. More liberty and more love—these are 
needed to equalize the American father’s share of this world’s happi 
We have mothers’ club 
and child culture to advance ilie interest of other members of the 
family. 


ness Which he works ceaselessly to promote. 
A movement for the emancipation of father—why does not 
some one inaugurate that for a happy New Year? 


N giving books it is just as well to recognize that there are certain 
ones that ought to 
household. 


and well-re gulated 
my life,” said the little girl, “heard of 


live in agreeable 


“T never in all 


every 





such a barbarous custom as getting 
into bed without reading the Bible.” 


Of Books of 


Bcrnel Veluc Well, we all admit, at least, that every 


household should own a Bible, and that 
each 
a private one for personal reference. 











person in the house should have 
But it is an exeellent thing 
to extend the necessary library and to include one Jmifation, the 
book that has sold most copies after the Bible. Then for those who 
have lived over and above sectarian prejudice and narrowness it is 
a good thing to have a Sl. Vineent’s Manual and a Theologia Ger 


manica, The first gives an excellent idea of the self-discipline prac 


tised in the monasteries and the second gives us an idea of the 
new light and viger of an early Protestantism. This is viewed 


entirely from an historical standpoint. 
it would be difficult to 
these books. 


From a spiritual standpoint 
meet a condition not treated of in one of 

Phen there are a few poets and a few collections of poetry that 
ought to belong in every well-regulated family, and for anthologies 
the old Golden 7 reasury stands first, well re-enforced by The Owford 
Book of Verse, The Flower of the Mind, and The Open Road. 

These give us moments of exaltation before we blow out the night 
light or clip off the electrie light, and one of these light volumes 
laid open on the dressing-table, where we brush our hair and fasten 
our neck-pins, will waylay and trip up stupid, unnecessary thoughts, 
and send us down to breakfast with a shining, morning face and a 
general sense that it is, after all, a world full of noble thoughts and 
visions, and that we, too, 

“Are in the calm and proud possession of eternal things.” 


EW-YEAR’S day is a festival of Time, 
are agreed in fixing one day in the year 


The nations of carth 
different days for dif 
ferent peoples—but always one day in which to celebrate a measure 
of duration. This is not without good 
reason, for the will of God 
operate more inflexibly upon the lives 
of men than does Time. Bountiful are 
the rewards which Time bestows upon 
those who yield obedience to his sway; swift, certain, terrible, the 





does no 
Time and ney eae 


American Women 











punishment he inflicts upon those who defy him. Yet what is the 
customary attitude of women toward Time ¢ 

You, typical American woman, eighth wonder of the world, 
what is your account with Time? You are married, you have 


children, you are a church worker, a club member, a social reformer, 
a student of everything from Esperanto to pie-imaking, and your 
travels have girdled the earth. On how many enterprises have you 
not embarked with the declaration, “I really haven't time for it, 
but "—you set your teeth and snap your eyes before the world 
waiting to acclaim once more your marvellous cnergy—* I will make 
the time.” That is impossible. You are as unable to make time 
by sheer force of your will as you are, by willing, unable to add an 
inch to your stature. 

What better New-Year’s resolution for the American woman than 
this: 

Once a year I will take a pencil and figure the number of days 
that Time in all probability has left for me on earth. 

Every day, before beginning any new task, I will figure the time 
necessary to the undertaking and compare it with the time [ have 
at my disposal, never forgetting that with all the rest [ have to do 
in the world, I must grow old and die. 

It is a solemn matter, our attitude toward Time. 
may make ourselves to it, there is no escaping experience of the fact 
that after time comes eternity; after the day or our many struggles 
comes the night, in which no man and no woman, not even an Ameri- 
can woman, works. Let us, then, in anticipation of this long time 
of quiet, make sure of some time every day in which to sit, still 
perfectly still, alone with our souls. 


For blind as we 
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Pictures by Frank Besch 


HERE it is again. No—no. The fire 
flared; or the sereen jarred in the 
draught —1 don’t see where that 
draught comes from! Everything is 
close, and shut; even the door behind 
the portiéres; I drew the curtains my- 
self, because these long, low windows 
are so treacherous on winter nights. 
I think everything is colder to a person who sits alone 
in a room—lI don’t mean seems to be colder, but is 
actually so. I suppose human beings are like horses 
in a barn; several warm the place and are comfort- 
able, but one will shiver. ‘To-night | am cold to the 
soul. 

I am glad that portiére is just the dull gold that 
it is; it fights with firelight so sturdily, and yields so 
graciously; it has a lambent softness, neither glow 
nor gleam; he liked it from the day it was hung. 
His tawny, splendid, blond coloring made it‘.akin 
to him, I always said. He stood against it. like 
a Viking when he came in and looked about the room 





for me. Sometimes ! hid to tease’ him. I often 
teased him—too often, I am afraid. »He was not .a 
teasable person; it never amused him, and it some- 
times tried him. I begin to see that—now. I begin 
to see— 


There again! Surely, yes! -No—Ah—h, no. 1 
don’t know whether I am most sorry or most glad. 
If I should really see him | might die of fright, | 
think. And yet, I would sell my soul, my poor, petty, 
exacting soul that never has given a blessed thing 
worth having been created for, to this world—nor to 
him—alas, never even to him! Sell it? I. would 
throw it away like rubbish on a river if I could know, 
if I could be perfectly sure, that he were in this 
room. <And if I could know, “ past all doubting, 
truly,” that he could understand how I feel now; if 
I could speak, and have any reason to believe that he 


could hear. But I haven't any—not any at all. | 
cannot fool myself; I care too much about it. Nor 
I can’t cheat him. A woman may torment a live 
husband if she wants to. She cant deceive a dead 
one. He is not any longer at my command. He has 


escaped me. 
Is life deaf? Or 
guage must I learn to reach 


is death dumb? What sign lan- 
him’? He was so acute 


and studious—such a scholar; and I was an ignorant 
girl—frivolous, foolish. I don’t think it would occur 


to him that I would take the trouble to learn any 
kind of an unknown language for his sake. Why 


should it? I never did. What billows of affliction 
he went through trying to teach me a little Spanish 
the year we thought of going to Madrid! I acted 
like a firefly moth; and | know perfectly well what 
I mean by that, while | am pertectly conscious that 
nobody else would know. It is not of the least 
quence whether there are such things as firefly moths, 
either. 

But he was patient. 
have screamed. . .. I 


life. 


conse- 
He was so patient I could 
never was patient In my 


Oh, there! Yes—No—Yes, The out- 
line forms against the screen; just so [ saw it that 


yes. 


other night, and once besides; but then it blurred 
and was not. And now it blurs and will not be. And 
I shall sit here and stretch my arms out for him, 


and ery my heart out for him, but it will not form; 
it will only struggle to be an outline; and it will not 
succeed. I shall not see him. I must not expect any- 
thing, and so I shall not have the disappointment to 


bean. I am not used to bearing disappointment, and 
[ do it very badly. No, he will not come into this 
room. I need not look for him, nor call him. ° 

Antone? Antone? Are you there, Antone? Is it 


you—after all? How still you are, how stony still! 
How vague you are, like a mist-man—you! Why. 
you were all man—if you did learn languages and 
study books—and had that dreadful patience; live, 
warm, real man, every nerve and muscle of you, every- 
thing you thought, and felt, and did—you were all 


real, Antone. . Impossible! This wreath of 
gray shadow cannot be you. I won't believe it. 1 


won't insult you so. You would be the livest ghost 
that ever had died. You would— 

Strange, it is very strange. It does not melt at 
all. It is like a sea fog when the sun shines through 
it. The power of it persists and holds against the 
screen, and brightens a little, all the time. The out- 
line sharpens slowly—tall, broad in the shoulders, 





regal about the head, with that high look you had, 
and your brown-gold hair and_ beard your 
eyes; searching for me? Your arms, oh, your dear 
arms, groping for me. . . Antone! Antone! 


So it is you. It is you. And I sit here, and you 


stand there—I the living, you the dead—with the 
width of the room between us. But | am not fright- 
ened, not at all. I said a minute ago that I should 
be afraid of you if you actually came. No—no. 1! 
am not afraid, Antone. I would not hurt your feel- 
ings so much as that—now. I have hurt them too 


much more than that too many times, Tony dear. 
Oh, I know. I understand now. And the very first 
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want to tell 


you so. I 


thing of all I want to tell 


you—Don't you hear? Can’t you speak? Can’t you 
move? Just a little nearer? This is a pretty large 
room: I never thought how wide it was before. Who 
turned down the gas? And the fire—how low it has 
fallen. There is moonlight—I thought | drew every 
curtain there is. But, yes, there is moonlight from 


and it flows between us like 
a river . Antone? Why don’t you cross it? 
How do you think I can talk over here—so far frem 
you, Tony? Come! I promise not to be afraid. 1 
feel quite brave, and calm. Antone! Can't you come 
tome? .. How slowly, how solemnly he shakes 
his head. It is plain that he cannot speak; or else | 
cannot hear, Which of the two is it?) IL suppose God, 
who made ghosts, must know. Clearly, nobody else 
does ae. 

Then I shall go to you, Antone. See. I stand, and 
walk quite steadily. I will cross the river of moon- 
light—so—and I will come to you. IL am not in the 


one of the long windows, 


least afraid. Remember it of your firefly moth, she 
was not afraid of her dead husband. Some greater. 
better women might be. You used to call me your 


little devil. 
saint | might 


Remember, Antone? If Ud been a_ big 

scream, and get on my knees to say 
my prayers. But your little devil stands on her feet 
to go to you, Antone, IL won't stay over here, so 


far from you Antone! 


I think the river drowned me. ‘That was it. The 
river of moonlight was too deep for me. [ could not 
it, and that is sure. It let me through like a 
trap, and tossed me back, and then it rose to the 
flood again, and now it runs between us, as it did 
before—a stream of pearl—it has that solemn 


cTOss 


look. 


It is like an altar, or a communion-table. It is too 
sacred for devils, big or little. Perhaps the other 
kind of woman, the sort that says prayers, might 
have crossed it, and got over. I can't do it. 


Something else 
had 


It wasn't the river altogether, either. 
prevented. It felt like hands, or arms; as if | 
been pushed away, or turned face about. 

Antone! Was it you did that’ Did you keep me 


off’ Your great strong arms, so true, so warm, for- 
giving always, ready always—why, I thought they 
were created to hold me, Antone! | thought they 
would hold me forever. Does dying do that 
kind of thing to people? How disagreeable 
it must be to be dead... Well, then. I can't 
help it. I’m a live woman, you see, Antone, and | 
must act as live people ‘o, and any firefly moth 
woman that I know of would get as near her dead 
husband as she possibly could. L won't go back to 


the fire. I shall stand right here, close to the moon 
river that has been put between us. Pearl, silver, 
opal, tourmaline—it is made of them all; but they 
are all jewels and metals, and so they had to melt to 
make a river. Before they were a moon-river, they 
were solid. And so am I, I don’t know whether you 


are or not. I can’t get near enough to find out, An- 
tone, I think if I could—if I could reach you, 


if I could touch you but I cannot do it. . . . I 


cannot forget things, either; not the things [ want 
to forget. I remember all the things I don’t want 


to remember, 
me. 


They trouble me, Antone. They torment 


I am going to tell you because I’ve got to. I've 
got to do it, or else go mad myself. 1 don’t know 


what I am speaking to, nor whether it will do the 
least good in the world—the dead world, or the live 


one—but speak I will, because I must. I don’t know 
any ghost language, only woman language; I don’t 


understand ghost laws, only love laws. Yes, and fire- 
fly laws, and moth laws. I don’t know whether you 
are mist or matter, whether you are deaf or dumb, 
whether you are blind or whether you can see, whether 
you want me or don’t want me— Oh, and I ean’t help 
it, I don’t care. [ only know you are my husband 
because you were my husband. Deaf or listening, 
blind or seeing, warm or cold, loving or not loving 
—Antone! Because [ was your wife, because | am 
your wife—listen to me... . 

I never was fit for you, Antone, from the very be- 






ginning—never. But | never knew that till now. It 
was the way it is with girls who have been admired 
a good deal, and spoiled a littlke—I suppose I thought 
I was worth any trouble on the part of any man. | 
really believed it. It never oceurred to me how much 


you were worth. It did not seem to me as if I had 
anything to do about it—about our married life. I 
never once thought that [ should do a mortal thing 
to keep us happy, Antone! I left all that to you, 


just as I did business, and income, and newspapers, 
and writing books, and paying bills, and all 
troublesome things. Antone, I left everything to you. 


those 


1 asked everything of you. I leaned on you like a 
heavy baby. I clutched at you like a person in the 
water when another person dives to save him from 
drowning. I believe | strangled you. Sometimes | 
have a dreadful thought. 1 wonder if L tired you 
out. I think perhaps I took your strength and weak 
ened your pluck. When you had that aceident, if 


seems to me you didn't try so hard to get well as you 
might. Antone! It looks to me now as if you didn't 
eare enough. How do L know that wasn’t my fault 
rhere’s a thought T have. -It is a cold thought, and 
crawls across me, the way a snake crawls upon warm 
flesh. IT cannot crush it nor throttle it. This is the 
way it looks to me: Perhaps | was so much to blame 
that I never even knew [T was to blame. Perhaps | did 
you nothing but harm, and brought you nothing but evil 


Antone! [I don't believe [| ever understood you 
any more than IL understood your Chinese grammar 
| see now—persons who are ignorant don’t know they 
are ignorant, and people who don’t understand don't 
understand that they don’t understand. And that is 
what makes it so hard—yes, hard on both sides. But 
listen to me, Antone! See, [ want you to know it 
Now it does not seem to me as if there ever awere two 
sides to the troubles we had. It does not look to me 


seems to me that I 
look 
that is the 
think it will 


now as if | had any “ side It 
was almost always in the wrong. As I 
it, you were almost always right. And 
dreadful part of it—now. Sometimes | 
kill me. But I know better. IL know it won't do any 
such thing. I am young and well, and live, and my 
blood leaps, and my heart beats and fights in me, and 


back on 


| shall Jast—oh, I shall last till To am ai very old 
woman, And | shall sit here evenings alone = in 
this.great room, this lonely house, and | shall ery 


myself sick on your empty pillow, for | loved you 
oh, 1 did love you, Antone, whether you believed it o1 
not, whether you forgive me or not, whether you love 


me or not. . . . I did. Ide. But you are a dead 


man. You are so dead you cannot speak. How do | 
know you will care whether I love you or not—now 
1 don’t know the first thing about you—now You 


might as well be a star, ten million miles away. Or 


you might be a character from the Bible—something 
three or four thousand years off—some strange, old, 
cold person that wouldn't notice a poor girl like me 

‘ How bright and fine the outline grows! 
Like drawing turning to painting, or color changing 
to form. Hush! I am talking too loud; or I am 
saying too much. His noble head lifts and leans a 
little, backward, and I see the shape of his chin 
it is just the same as it was; he had such a high 


Now the features begin to take on their 
his lips that curved 


minded chin, 
old lines and looks—his dear 
and quivered so easily, so exquisitely. I 
move, I am sure, 

Antone! I can’t keep still. I must speak 
while IT have the chance. How do | know I shall ever 
have it again? Ghost laws are not like woman 
and life, I see it plainly, is the servant or the prisoner 
of death. 

Hark! I 
a hundred 
them, but 
another word. 


eves, 
can see them 


laws, 


There are 
torrents of 


two things. 
over me, 
say if I do not say 
two rise above all the other: 
like the foam from a cascade or a wave; they may 
be less solid than the wave; but they are easier to 
see; they dash higher—Antone! I must tell you, I 
will tell you how I feel now about that wretched 
business of Rob Acres. I was always a little fool 
about such things—but I never cared two Roman 


want to tell 
things—they 
there are two | must 


you 
pour 


These 








pearls for him. [| was born a silly thing—half moth, 
half tiretly—but I never forgot that I didn’t love any 
of them the least little bit: never, after I had seen 
vou, Antone—never! You were so patient—too pa- 
tient with me. You reasoned with me as gently as 
a man-angel; you should have shaken me and locked 
me up in a closet on educated crackers and water till I 
I hadn’t many in 


came to my senses, such as LT had. 


those days. I tlitted and floated about—and Rob did 
like me very much—and | went sizzling into that feel- 
ing he had, as if it had been a kerosene burner, a bright, 
hot staring light. where you get caught between the 
chimney and the shade; and then, when it scorched a 
little, just a little, EF flew to vou. And you—oh, 
Antone, you made me feel so ashamed of myself. and 
Rob Yeu held it all up to me, so quietly—not ten 
words—as if you held up a Claude Lorrain glass to 
a glaring sunset that To ohad been looking at. and 
showed me that it was all set in black. Antone, | 
want to tell vou. If T don’t L shall die of the shame 


of remembering how it was. Antone, there never was 
a minute [ didn’t care more for one eyelash of vours 


than for Rob Acres’ whole soul and body.  L loved 
you—I love you, Antone, just you, nobody else. And 
Antone! Listen! It is true, and you've got to believe 
it. he never touched me, not so much as to hold my 
silly hand Ile never came too near me, except his 
eves did—and his thoughts, L suppose. That was 


bad enough. But it never was any worse. And then 
that day L said to him: * Rob Acres, | want all this 
to stop. Look at that.” LT held up my wedding-ring, 
with your diamond above it, blazing. “I leve my 
husband, Rob.” [T said; “1 don’t care for you. [don't 
care for any man but him. We've treated him very 


badly. To am going to ask his pardon, and behave 
myself. [To am the most to blame, because I’m mar- 
ried and youre not.’ I said. “ But I won't be to 
blame any more. Go away, Rob,” I said. “I never 
want to see vou again. Go off on a fishing trip, or 
something. [ shall tell my husband every mortal 
thing Ive said and done. He'll forgive me—he is 
made that way—but I never shall forgive myself.” 
And IT never have. And here it is, Antone—the whole 


story. L am telling the holy truth. the unholy 
truth, if you want to eall it so. Ll won't deny that, 
either, Antone, there are times it crucifies me 

Now, quick! Listen, while you can. The other one 
is that day when vou were sick, and I went to the 
Frasers’ and left you. Out of half a thousand mat- 
ters that happened in our married life, why that one? 
Just that one to come back, and persist, and corrode 
the same spot in me, like a spatter of vitriol. No, it 
has never healed over. It’s just the way you looked, 
that’s all. I see it; I see it, till 1 think I’d rather 
go blind way back in the optie nerve if I needn’t ever 
see it again. But that wouldn't make any difference, 
would it? See just the same, wouldn’t you? You'll 
know. I don't You used to know everything. ] 
don’t have anybody to ask about things now. 

It was the look about your mouth I minded most, 


more than your eyes; and you didn’t speak. You 
turned your face away upon the pillow. You were 
so hurt you couldn’t say a word. And 1 went and 


left vou—so. I went and danced and fooled till mid 
night. When I came back you were worse—feverish, 
and coughing hard. I said some silly thing, I remem- 
ber—making light of what ailed you, the way well 
people do. That was one of the t-oubles with me. 1 
was too well—did not understand. I never knew 
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I SAID TO HIM: “ROB ACRES, | WANT ALL THIS TO STOP. LOOK AT,_THAT” 


what it was not to be comfortable. 1 was not sensi- 
tive. You were. I hadn't nerves enough. You had 
too many—all that studying and writing. I treated 
you as if you had been a rough person. I never dis- 
counted anything for what you were or what you did. 
I never understood you—never. Now that it is too late, 
I am beginning to. And that is the cruel part of it. 

- « . Antone! Don’t go! Not yet! Oh, stay! 
Wait a little. Listen to me. | haven't finished. 1 
must say something more. Antone! 

. « « He shakes his head so determinedly, so 
silently, that it frightens me. Is it that he eannot 
stay?’ Or that he will not? Antone! ‘ 

See the gray breath between us. Now it is a cloud 
—purple—almost black—it mounts, and darkens. He 
yields to it, and it takes him. He melts, and is not. 
The river of moonlight has dwindled to a sickly brook. 
The great room is so still that 1 could shriek into it. 
The curtains stir, the sereen thrills... as if it 
had absorbed him. Perhaps he has not gone beyond 
it. Who knows’ [ have never been a spirit; how 
ean I tell what spirits are capable of? Who knows 
What things contain them? Or thoughts’ Perhaps 
thoughts contain them. It might be . . . An- 
tone! Don't stay hiding over there. Come to me. 
Come into my thoughts, Antone, They ean’t hold any- 
thing but you. Oh, come into my heart! It aches 
for you, as if it had been gashed and emptied. T am 
all you, Antone. Come back to me, 1 say. If you 
were alive, and [| were dead, ld go to you. Heaven 
nor earth nor hell shouldn't prevent me . . . not 
if you wanted me. Antone! 

a I believe it is coming back, after all . . . 
but so new, so different from the other. This is not 
so real as the other. It is like a photograph. I see 
it quite distinctly—small, like a figure on a negative. 
Am I the camera? Has my heart photographed him? 
Or my will’ He stands as he stood in that picture 
of his I like best—in his rough, tweed suit; just his 
every-day look, his dear look. He regards me straight 
and steadily. As I watch, the picture slowly grows; 
as if the photographer were enlarging it . . . the 
noble head, the strong attitude, the whole man of him. 

There, Antone! I knew you would come back to me. 
I meant you should. I didn’t believe you could refuse 
me—now. It doesn’t seem much for a live wife to 
ask of a dead husband—just to stay long enough to 
hear her through. So! Listen again, Antone. 

It’s just as I told you, 1 was too well. I had always 
been too comfortable. I was dulled by health and hap- 
piness, and having my own way. And when [ first 
began to know what discomfort was, and what it 
meant not to do things, and what it was like to bear 
anything unpleasant—I think I must have been a per- 
fect little devil. I wonder you put up with me at 
all, Antone. I can’t see how you bore with it, or why 
you were sO patient . . . never scolded once ; 
never a cross word, not one in all that time... . 

Now this is what I’m coming to. Of all the hate- 
fulness I ever did by you, the hatefulest was the way 
I acted about the baby. Why in the world girls marry. 
and then are so surprised, and act so wronged, and 
are so wretched—Il can’t see. But they do. And I 
did. And I went through all that stage: I went 
through it like an imp. I was fairly vicious. I be- 
lieve I was malignant. I fretted and fumed and 
fussed. I complained and blamed—oh, I believe | 
blamed you. I was capable of it. And I did every- 
thing I could, short of murdering. You never kn 





I never quite went so far as 
to be willing to kill it; but L wanted it to die. Oh, 


the half of it, Antone. 


yes, I wanted the baby to die. I'll own to that . 
the poor little miserable, helpless thing . . . my baby 

. . our baby. I never wanted it, and when | 
found it was going to be, I hoped it never would be 
at all. I did, I did! I confess to you, Antone. Listen 
to me. 

Confess again! Confess again! When it really 
happened, when the poor little fellow did die, then I 
wanted him to live. While I lay there, weak and 
wretched, broken and brought to myself, 1 longed for 
him to live. If I’d known how to pray, I should have 
prayed for the baby to go on living. But he couldn't 
—how could he? After all there was of me had set 
against him for so many months—like something 
smothering fire. The poor little spark went out. It 
had to. It never had a chance to be a living flame. 
And when I saw the way you looked—and trying not 
to let me know how you felt, for fear it should trouble 
me or hurt me—Antone! Tony—dear Tony! Oh, for- 
give me, can’t you? Won't you try? 

You are a great white ghost, and I am so small and 
so miserable—nobody but you in this world or any 
other. Antone, I say, you shall forgive me! I will 
come—I don’t eare if I die for it, too—I will come 
into your arms, and take the consequences. I don’t 
care how dead you are, nor I don’t care what happens 
to me. Where should a live wife go if not to her hus- 
band’s heart? Dear ghost! Dear Tony! Take me 
—see—take me this very minute. Hold out your arms 
—so— Now keep me, Antone.... 


There, T knew you would. Hold fast, darling. Don’t 
let any of your cold, old angels pull me away. I don’t 
belong to angels—no, nor devils, either. 1 belong to 
you. Keep hold of me, I say. 


What? I don’t understand. Antone? Not dead? 
Live, and warm and strong—the same as ever—just 
you, dear, after all? . . . I can’t seem to sit up. 
Don't let me go. I feel pretty weak and strange. Slip 
your arm under my shoulder—so—and never let me 
go again. Didn’t die? Are you sure you didn’t die, 
after all? Are you sure you didn’t die, at all? 
‘ You live, strong, warm, real man, you! ... Oh, 
hush! Tony, Tony, Tony! ... 


Was I so sick as all that? Oh, I see. And that 
accounts for it. Lt must. have been... Yes, I 
see. It blunted the pain of my body and sharpened 
the pain of my mind. And it took that form, Tony 
—just you, you... nobody else... But such a 
little time? And eternities happened. . . . That 
little dead baby—I don’t think I want to see him. | 
might feel badly, after all. 


How curious this is! Don’t let me slip away again. 
T mustn’t see those sights I saw any more. 
What is that over there on the other side of this big 
bed? It lies so still. I am afraid of it. I’m too weak 
to look at any more ghosts. And this would be such a 
tiny one—it would make your heart sick to look at it. 





Why, it moves, Antone! It is warm. It is warm 
to my fingers, now they touch it. It is a living thing. 
It never died. Nobody died at all. Why, you poor 
little, blessed, breathing baby! Lift it up, Antone, 
and put it in my arms. 











—_. 
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A CONCERT WITH HOME TALENT 
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pos sibly le ss 


Tio hundred years hence; 
. S93 UGENIA, Prime Minister, is sitting at 
. her writing-table in her library. She 
is a tall, fine-looking woman of thirty, 





EUGENIA (to herself, taking up a 
paper). There is no doubt that we 
ss must carry through this bill, or the 
future of the country will be jeopardized. 

HENRY (outside). May | come in? 

EvuGENIA. Do come in, dearest. 

Henry (a tall, athletic man of thirty, faultlessly 
dressed, @ contrast to her dusty untidiness). T thought 
i could see the procession best from here (goes to 
windows and opens them). It is in sight now. They 
are coming down the wind at a great pace. 

EvGENIA (slightly bored). What procession? 

Henry. Why, the Men’s Reinfranchisement League, 
of course. You know, Eugenia, you promised to in- 
terview a deputation of them at five o'clock, and they 
determined to have a mass-meeting first. 

EUGENIA. So they did. I had forgotten. I wish 
they would not pester me so. Really, the government 
has other things to attend to than Male Suffrage at 
times like this. 

[The procession sails past the windows in planes 
decked with the oranae and arhite colors of the 
leaque. The occupants . preserve a dead si- 
lence, salutizng EVUGENIA qravely as they pass. 
From the streets far below rises a confused 
hubbub of men’s voices shouting “ Votes for 
men!” } 


Henry. How stately the clergy look, Eugenia! Why, 


rather untidy and worn in appearance, 
: : 
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there are the two Archbishops in their robes heading 
the whole procession, and look at the bevy of Bishops 
in their lawn sleeves in the great Pullman air - car 
behind. What splendid men. And here come the 
clergy in their Academie gowns, by the hundred, in 
open trucks. 

EuGenta. I must say it is admirably organized, and 
no brawling. 

Henry. Why should they brawl? I believe you are 
disappointed that they don’t. They are all saluting 
you, Eugenia, as they puss. They won’t take any 
notice of me, of course, because it is known I am 
the president of the Anti-Suffrage League. The doctors 
are passing now. How magnificent they look in their 
robes. What numbers of them! It makes me proud 
fam aman. And now come the lawyers in crowds 
in their wigs and gowns. 

EvuGEeNIA. Every profession seems to be represented, 
but of course I am well aware that it is not the 
real wish of the men of England to obtain the vote. 
The suffragists must do something to convince me 
that the bulk of England's thoughtful and intelligent 
men are not opposed to it before | move in the matter. 

Henry. I otten wonder what would convince you, 
lugenia, or what they could do that they have not 
done. These must be the authors and artists and 
journalists, and quite a number of women with them. 
Ido you netice that? Look! that is Hobson the poet, 
and Bagg the millionaire novelist, each in his new 
Swallow plane. How they dart along. I should like 
to have a Swallow, Eugenia. And are all those great 
lumbering tumbrils full of men journalists? 

EuGENIA. No doubt. 

Henry. It is very impressive. 
pass so fast, but the wind is high. 


I wish they did not 
Here come all 





’ By Mary Cholmondeley 


Pictures by F. C. Yohn 


the trades with the Lord Mayor in front! What 
hordes and hordes of them! The procession is at 
least a mile long. And [ suppose those are miners 
and agricultural laborers, last of all, trying to keep 
up in those old Wilbur Wrights and Zeppelins. | 
did not know there were any left, except in museums. 

The procession passes out of sight—EUGENIA sighs. 

HeENrY. Demonstrations like this make a man think, 
Eugenia. I really can’t see, though you often tell me 
T do, why men should not have votes. They used to 
have them. You yceurself say that there is no real 
inequality between the sexes. ‘The more I think of 
it the more I feel I ought to retire from being presi- 
dent of the Anti-Suffrage League. And all the men on 
it are old cnough to be my father. The young men 
are nearly all in the opposite camp. I sometimes wish 
[ was there too. 

EUGENIA. Henry! 

IleENrY. Now don’t, Eugenia, make any mistake. | 
abhor the “ brawling brotherhood ” as much as you do. 
I was quite ashamed for my sex when I saw that howl- 
ing brute riveted to the baleony of your plane the other 
day shouting “ Votes for men.” 

EUGENIA (coldly). That sort of conduct puts back 
the cause of men’s reinfranchisement by fifty years. 
It shows hcw unsuited the sex is to be trusted with 
the vote. Imagine that sort of hysterical screaming 
in the House itself. 

HENRY. Rut ought the cause to be judged by the 
folly of a few howling dervishes? Sometimes it really 
seems, Eugenia, as if women were determined to regard 
the brawling brotherhood as if it represented the men 
who seek for the vote. And yet the sad part is that 
these brawlers have done more in two years to ad- 
vance the cause than their more orderly brothers have 
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achieved in twenty. For years past I have heard quiet 
-uffragists say that all their efforts have been like 
knocking in a padded room. They can’t make them- 
selves heard. Women smiled and said the moment was 
not opportune. The press gave garbled accounts of 
their sayings and doings. 

EvuGeNtIA. Your simile is unfortunate. No one wants 
to emancipate the only persons who are confined in 
padded rooms. 

HeNky. Not if they are justly confined. 

EUGENIA (with immense patience). Dear Henry, 
must we really go over this old ground again? Men 
used to have votes, as we all know. In the ,earliest 
days of all, of course, both men and women had them. 
The ancient records prove that beyond question, and 
that women presented themselves with men at the 
hustings. Then women were practically disfranchised, 
and for hundreds of years men ruled alone, though it 
was not until the reign of Victoria the First that by 
the interpolation of the word “ male ” before * persons ” 
in the Reform Act of 1832 women were legally dis- 
franchised. Men were disfranchised almost as sud- 
denly in the reign of Man-hating Mary the Second of 
blessed memory. 

Henry. I know, I know, but. 

EUGENIA (whose oratorical instincts are not ex- 
hausted by her public life). You must remember 1 
would have you all—I mean | would have you, Henry, 
remember that men were only disfranchised after the 
veneral election of 2009. It was the wish of the coun- 
try. We must bow to that. 

Henry. You mean it was the wish of the women of 
the country who were a million stronger numerically 
than the men. 

EvuGeNtA. It was the wish of the majority, includ 
ing many thousands of enlightened men, my grand- 
father among them, who saw the danger to their coun- 
try involved in continued male suffrage. After all. 
Ilenry, it was men who were guilty of the disaster of 
adult sulfrage. Women never asked for it—they were 
deeply opposed to it. They only demanded the suf 
frage on the same terms that men had it in Edward 
the Seventh’s time. Adult suffrage was the last im- 
portant enactment of men. and one which ought to 
prove to you, considering the incalculable harm: it did. 
that men, in spite of their admirable qualities, are 
not sufliciently far-sighted to be trusted with a vote. 
Adult suffrage lost us India. It all but lost us ow 
Colonies, for the corner-men and wastrels and unem- 
ployed who momentarily became our rulers saw no 
use for them. The only good result of adult suffrage 
was that women, by the happy chance of their numer- 
ical majority. and with the help of Mary the Man 
hater, were able to combine, to outvote the men, an: 
so to seize the reins and abolish it. 

Henry. And abolish us too. 

EUGENIA. It was an extraordinary coup d’état, the 


one good result of the disaster of adult suffrage. 
It was a bloodless revolution, but the most amaz- 
ing in the annals of history. And it saved the coun- 
try. 

Henry. I do not deny it. But you can’t get away 
from the fact that men did give women the vote 
originally. And now men have lost it themselves. 


Why should not women give it back to men—I mean, 
of course, only to those who have the same qualifica- 
tions as to property as women voters have? After 
all, it was by reason of our physical force that we 
were entitled to rule, at least men always said so. 
Over and over again they said so in the House, and 
that women can’t be soldiers and sailors and special 
constables as we can. And our physical force remains 
the greater to this day. 

EvUGENIA. We do everything to encourage it. 

Henry. Without us, Eugenia, you would have no 
army, no navy, no miners. We do the work of the 
world. We guard and police the nation, and yet we 
are not entitled to a hearing. 

EuGENIA. Your ignorance of the force that rules the 
world is assumed for rhetorical purposes. 

Henry. [ suppose you will say brain ought to rule. 
Well, some of us are just as able as some of you. 
Look at our great electricians, our shipbuilders, our 
inventors, our astronomers, our poets, nearly all are 
men. Shakespeare was a man. 

EUGENIA (sentfentiously). There was a day, and a 
very short day it was, when it was said that brain 
ought to rule. Brain did make the attempt, but it 
could no more rule this planet than brute force could 
continue to do so. You know, and IT know, and every 
schoolgirl knows, that what rules the birth-rate rules 
the world. 

Henry (for iwrhom this sentiment has evidently the 
horrid familierity of the senna of his childhood), Vt 
used not to be so. 

EvuGENIA. It is so now. It is no use arguing; it is 
merely hysteria to combat the basie fact that the sex 
which controls the birth-rate must by nature rule the 
nation which it creates. This is not a question with 
which law can deal, for nature has decided it. 

Henry preserves a paralyzed silence, 

EvGENtA (with benignant dignity). | am all for 
the equality of the sexes within certain limits, the 
limits imposed by nature. But the long and the short 
of it is, to put it bluntly, no man, my dear Henry, 
can give birth to a child, and until he can he will be 
ineligible by the laws of nature, not by any woman- 
made edict, to govern, and the less he talks about it 
the better. Sensible men and older men know that and 
hold their tongues, and women respect their silence. 
Man has his sphere, and a very important and useful 
sphere in life it is. The defence of the nation is in- 


trusted to him. Where should we be without our 
trusty soldiers and sailors, and, as you have just 
reminded me, our admirable police force? Where 


physical strength comes in men are paramount. When 
{ think of all the work men are doing in the world, I 
assure you, Henry, my respect and admiration for 
them know no bounds. But if they step outside their 
own sphere of labor then— 

Henry. But if only vou would look into the old 
records, as I have been doing, you would see that 
Lord Curzon and Lord James and Lord Cromer and 
many others employed these same arguments in or- 
der to withhold the suffrage from women. 

EvuGeNntIA. [| dare say. 

Henry. And there is another thing which does not 
seem to me fair. Men are so ridiculed if they are suf- 
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fragists. Punchinella always draws them as 
disappointed old bachelors, and there are many earnest 
young married men among the ranks of the sutfragists. 
look at the procession which has just passed. Our 
best men were in it. And to look at Punchinella or 
to listen to the speeches in the House, you would 
think that the men who want the vote are mostly 
repulsive old bachelors stung by the neglect. of wom- 
en. Why, only last week the member for Maiden- 
head, Mrs, Colthorpe it was, got up and said that if 
only this * brawling brotherhood” of single gentle- 


obese 





“I THOUGHT 


find wives 


reinfran 


could 
about 


missed domestic bliss 


trouble their 


men who had 
they would not 
chisement. 

EuGentA. There is no doubt that there is an element 
of sex resentment in the movement, dear Henry. That 
is why I have always congratulated myself on the fact 
that you, as my husband, were opposed to it. 

HeNrY. Personally, | can’t imagine, now that wom- 
en have the upper hand, why they don’t keep up their 
number numerically. It is their only safeguard against 
our one day regaining the vote. It was their numerical 
majority plus adult suffrage which suddenly put them 
in the position to disfranchise men. And yet women 
are allowing their number to decline and decline until 


heads 


really for all practical purposes there seem to be 
about two men to every woman. 
Evecenta. The laws of nature render our position 


infinitely stronger than that of men ever was. We 
mounted by the ladder of adult suffrage, but we kickel 


it down immediately afterward. It will never be 
revived. Men had no tremors about the large sur- 


plusage of women as long as they were without votes. 
Why should we have any now about the surplusage 
of men? 

Henry. Then there is another point. You talk so 
much about the importance of the physique of the 
race, and I agree with all my heart. Wut there are so 
few women to marry nowadays. and women show such 
a marked disinclination toward marriage till their 
youth is quite over, that half the men [ know can’t 
get wives at all. And those who do have almost no 
power of selection left to them, and are forced to 
put up with ill-developed sickly peevish or ugly wom- 
en past their first bloom rather than remain = un- 
married and childless. 

KUGENIA. The subject is under consideration at this 
moment, but when the position was reversed in Ed- 
ward the Seventh’s time, and there were not enough 
men to go round, women were in the same plight, 
and men said nothing then about the deterioration of 
the race. They did not even make drunkards’ mar- 





I COULD SEE THE PROCESSION BEST 


riages a penal offence. Drunkards and drug-takers 
and men dried up by nicotine constantly married and 
had children in those days. ; 

Henry. | can't think the situation 
for women as it is now for men. | 


Was as diflieult 


Was at Oxtord last 


week, and do you know that during the last forty 
years only five per cent. of the male Dons and Pro 
fessors have been able to find mates? Women won't 
look at them. 


EUGENIA. In the nineteenth century, when first wom 
en went to Universities and became highly educated. 
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only four per cent. of them afterward married, and 
then to schoolmasters 
Henry. And [ assure you the amount of hysteria 


and quarrelling among the older Dons is lamentable 

EUGENIA. | appointed a committee which reportel 
to me on the subject year, and | gathered that 
the present Dons are not more hysterical than they 
were in Victorian days, when they forfeited their te 
lowships on marriage You must remember, Henry, 
that from the earliest times men and have 
always hated anything “* blue in the opposite sex 
Female blue stockings seldom attractive to men 
in bygone days. And nowadays women are naturally 
inclined to marry young men, and healthy and athletic 
rather than sedentary old male blue stockings 
It is most fortunate for the race that it 

Henry (with a Well, all the 
can marry nowadays 

EUGENTA. Yes, thank Heaven, a/l women can 
nowadays. What women must have endured in’ the 
eighteenth and early part of the nineteenth century 
shudder. For if they did not marry they 


last 


women 


were 


men, 


sigh). “blue” women 


makes me 


were never spared the ridicule or the contemptuous 
compassion of men. It seems ineredible looking back 
to realize that large families of daughters were kept 


idle and unhappy at home, after their youth was over 
not allowed to take up any profession, only to be 


turned callously adrift in their middle age at their 
father’s death, with a pittance on which they could 
barely live. And yet these things were done by edu 


care for the 


cated and kindly men who professed te 
interests of women, and were personally fond of their 
Over and over again in the biographies 
women of the Victorian and Edward the 
Seventh’s time one comes across instances of the way 
in which men of the country-squire type kept their 
home uneducated till they were beyond 


daughters. 
of notable 


daughters at 


the age when they could take up a_ profession, and 
then left them to poverty. They did not even insure 
their lives for each child as we do now Surely, 
Henry, it is obvious that women have done one thing 
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admirably. The large reduction which they have ef- 
fected in their own numbers has almost eliminated the 
superfluous, incompetent, unhappy women who found 
it so diflicult to obtain a livelihood a hundred years 
ago, and has replaced them by an extra million, com- 
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ago, kept ferociously at home by the will of the par- 
ent who held the purse-strings. 
Henry. I rather wish I had lived in those good old 
times. when the lanes were full of pretty women. 
EvGeNnta. But you, at any rate, Henry, had a large 
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petent, educated, fairly contented men who are all 
necessary to the state, who are encouraged, almost 
forced into various professions. 

Henry. Not contented, Eugenia. 

EUGENTA, More contented, because actively employed, 
than if they were wandering aimlessly in the country 
lanes of their fathers’ estates as thousands of intel- 
ligent, uneducated women were doing a hundred years 


choice. [ was much afraid at one time that 


would never ask me. 


you 


Henry. Ah! But then I was a great heir, and all 
heirs have a wide choice. Not that I had any choice 


at all. I had the good luck to be accepted by the 
only woman [ ever cared a pin about, and the only one 
[ was sure was disinterested. 

EUGENIA. Dearest! 


Henry (tentatively). And yet our marriage falls 
short of an ideal one, my Eugenia. 

EUGENIA (apologetically). Dear Henry, I know it 
does, but as soon as I cease to be Prime Minister I 
will do my duty to the country, and, what I think 
much more of, by you. What is a home without 
children? Besides, I must set an example. When you 
came in I was framing a bill to meet the alarming 
decline of the birth-rate. Unless something is don. 
the nation will become extinct. The results of this 
tendency among women to marry later and later are 
disastrous. 

Henry. And what is your bill, Eugenia? 

EvuGENIA. That every healthy married woman or fe- 
male celibate over twenty-five and under forty, mem- 
bers of the government excepted, must do her duty 
to the state by bringing into the world— 

Henry. Celibate! Bringing into the world! Eu- 
genia! and I thought the sanctity of marriage and 
home life were among your deepest convictions. Just 
think how you have upheld them to—men. 

EuGeniA. Patriotism must come first. By bringing 
into the world three children, a girl and two boys. 
lf her income is insufficient to rear them, the state 
will take charge of them. One extra boy is needed 
to supply the wastage of accidents in practical work, 
and in case of war. I shall stand or fall by this bill. 
for unless the women of England can be aroused to 
co their duty--untess there is general conscription to 
motherhood, as in Germany, England will certainly be- 
come a second-class power. 

Henry. Perhaps when there are two men to every 
woman we shall be strong enough to force women to 
do justice to us. 

EuGeNIA. Men never did justice to us when they 
had the upper hand. 

Henry. They did not. And I think the truth lies 
there. Those who have the upper hand cannot be just 
to those who are in their power. They don’t intend 
to be unfair, but they seem unable to give their at- 
tention to the rights of those who cannot enforce them. 
Men were unintentionally unjust to women for hun- 
dreds of years. They kept them down. Now women 
are upjust to us. Yes, Eugenia, you are. You keep 
us down. It seems to be an inevitable part of the 
role of “top dog,” and perhaps it is no use discussing 
it. If you don’t want your plane, would you mind if 
[ borrow it? I promised to meet Carlyon at four above 
the Florence Nightingale column in Anne Hyde’s park, 
and it is nearly four now. 

EuGEeNIA. Good-by, Henry. Do take my plane. And 
I trust there will be no more doubt in your dear head 
as to your Presidency of the Anti-Suffrage League. 

HENRY. None. I realize these wrigglings of the 
under dog are unseemly, and only disturb the equanim- 
ity and good-will of the “ top-dog.” Good-by Eugenia. 








EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE —A QUESTION OF POLICY 





” IT up out of there! Home’s the place to sit 

(| down in—you're here to work, not to loaf!” 

At the sound of the foreman’s rough, brutal 
voice, the two girls started to their feet in panic and 
confusion. They were working in the same corridor 
as I, doubling the fine, brittle threads of a poor quality 
of Chinese silk, in the silk-mill of a small Pennsyl!- 
vania mining-town. 

I had reached this mill in the fifth week of a study 
which I was conducting, as a factory hand, into the 
lives and conditions of employment of the workers— 
using this method merely so that I might test at first 
hand certain convictions which had grown during five 
years of varied relations with employer and employee, 
as secretary of a consumers’ league. 

The day was a stifling one, in the severe hot spell 
of last June, and the slow breeze that came through 
the open upper sashes of the windows was scarcely 
felt. Hours before, the two girls—like most of their 
companions—had removed their tightening shoes from 
their feet; and now, in what they thought was a safe 
moment in their ten hours of work, had sat on a pile 
of empty bobbins to relieve the torture of the contin- 
uous strain of standing upon their swollen feet. 

This prohibition of sitting, which flourishes in spite 
of a state law on the subject, is typical of regulations 
in a large proportion of Pennsylvania factories — in- 
human regulations which T shall show are not only 
unnecessary, but harmful to an employer’s interests. 

In my ‘quasi-ofticial investigations of factories, I 
have often been struck by the keen and painful con- 
trast between the care displayed by an employer for 


the material elements in the process of manufacture 
-the waste or destruction of which would mean a 
money loss, and the utter disregard of the human 


element—which, if wasted, can be renewed without cost. 

Now the policy which dictates such conditions is a 
short-sighted, as well as an inhuman, one. How short- 
sighted it is impossible for any one to know who has 
not worked side by side with the girls when the fore- 
man—and all others in authority—is absent; who has 
not seen in operation the usually successful system of 
signals which give warning of the approach of the 
“boss,” so that those who are stealing a rest may 
spring to their feet. The girls are keenly sensitive 
to the attitude of their employer toward them, and 
tortunately there are employers—although they are 
far too rare, whose enlightenment expresses itself in 
clean and decent factories, the absence of brutal rules, 
and—sometimes—surroundings of real beauty. One 
such | came upon in the most unexpected spot—a fac- 
tory in a desolate settlement of miners. The door 
opened upon a veritable oasis in a desert of coal-dust— 
a bright sun-filled room with spotless floor; a little 
bench at the end of each corridor; and all through the 
room, on the window-sills, on shelves built against the 
pillars, great bunches of the glorious mountain-laurel 
that covers the hillsides of that region, and pots of 
growing ferns. To say that such efforts are wasted, 
that the girls do not realize to the full their employer's 
attitude toward them, is a statement as common as it 
is untrue. Although I had only a half-hour of free con- 
versation with the girls of this mill—a job not being 
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available—it was very clear that they considered the 
very good man. On the other hand, 1 
vividly recall a very different instance. It was a very 
hot and dry morning in one of the worst mills in my 
experience. 1 noticed that at frequent intervals a 


“boss” a 


little girl came around with a _ watering-ean and 
sprinkled the floor up and down each corridor. The 


damp coolness caused by the water on the floor was 
most welcome, such as is caused by the passing of a 
watering-cart along a dusty road on a hot day. In 
my ignorance J] said to the girl nearest me; “ It’s nice 
of them to cool off the place like this, isn’t it?” 

She turned to me with scorn in her voice: “ Aw! 
ad’ yer think they do it for that? I guess not? It’s so’s 
the silk won’t git too dry; they got to keep it damp.” 

I was given an excellent opportunity to watch the 
operation of the employer’s attitude upon the girls, 
owing to the fact that two of the mills where a sharp 
contrast in conditions existed were situated in the 
same community and drew upon the same families for 
their employees; and that I managed to secure work in 
both of them. I can conceive of .no more effective 
method of championing the cause of working-girls than 
devising a plan whereby an inconsiderate employer 
might meet on equal terms—as I did—the employees 
of his own and of some better factory, and get their 
view-point without obstruction or distortion. The im- 
mediate consequence of the existence of these unequal 
mills in one community followed automatically. The 
more intelligent girls all gravitated to the better mill, 
although it was often situated farther from their 
homes and offered no higher wages than the other; 
the more ignorant, rougher, and younger girls sifted 
through into the poorer mill. Many girls have told 
me that they formerly worked at Joyce’s—which I use 
as the name of the poorer mill: and they advised me 
not to work there. “ They treat yer like dogs there— 
the boss swears at yer, and once he kicked a girl,” 1 
was told in warning. 

In the Joyce mill sitting down was strictly pro- 
hibited: the windows, like those in many factories, 
were coated with paint, and the lower sashes _per- 
manently fastened—* so’s we don’t waste time lookin’ 
out,” as one of the girls explained in answer to my 
inquiry; the superintendent was brutally rough, and 
by numerous petty devices appropriated every minute 
above the required ten hours that could be stolen from 
the time of a girl. 

The better factory, which I will call the Hall mill, 
was far from ideal in many of its conditions and could 
not compare with the exceptional one which I described 
earlier. But the general spirit of Mr. Hall toward 
his employees was humane, and expressed itself in 
such details as permission for the girls to sit down 
when their “ ends were all up ”—with occasional stools 
as a tangible evidence of this attitude; the providing 
of windows which may be raised on hot days; the 
placing of a clock in the workroom—an apparently 
trivial matter, which is, however, of the utmost im- 





portance to the general happiness of the girls; and 
either through chance or design—presumably the lat- 
ter—the employment of a superintendent who was de- 
cently considerate of the girls—talked to them like 
human beings and permitted them, if obviously ill, to 
cease work, without threatening and browbeating them. 

I was keenly impressed with the response of the 
girls to this treatment. With one accord they spoke 
well of Mr. Hall. “ He’s an awful nice man!” or, 
“He treats us square,” was the most usual form 
of expression. The chief reason for forbidding girls 
to sit down is apparently a fear that they will neglect 
their work and loaf. In this mill the opposite was 
true. I did not—in all the days I worked there— 
once see a girl seated unless her frames were all run- 
ning, or, as she would eall it, her “ends up.” Each 
girl voluntarily kept to her work, and when there was 
nothing to do, sat down to rest for a moment as a 
matter of course, even when the foreman was stand- 
ing at her corridor. Neither did 1 see any one wasting 
her time at an open window, in spite of the lure of 
the distant hills and waving trees under the June sky. 
On the contrary, when the breeze blew the silk so that 
it interfered with rapid work, a girl always—rather to 
my dismay!—hastened to close the offending window; 
and her pay was not on a piecework, but on a time basis. 

If what should be a perfeetly obvious business policy 
to an intelligent employer has failed so far in  pro- 
tecting the ever-increasing number of young girls from 
the brutalizing influences of wretched surroundings, 
rough treatment, long hours, and night work, other 
means have been and are being tried, with greater 
promise of success. [t.is the instinct of many men to 
refrain from discussing their affairs in their homes, 
so that most women are in complete ignorance of the 
conditions prevailing among the workers by whose 
efforts they are maintained. I recall the face of a 
girl at a fashionable boarding-school who hurried up 
to me at the close of a talk which I had been giving 
to the students on their * Working Sisters,” and who 
exclaimed in horror-stricken tones: “My father has 
a silk-mill, but I'm sure, oh, I know, the girls aren’t 
treated like that! I'm going to ask him all about it.” 

Tremendous possibilities for future good lay in that 
young girl’s awakening. And an increasing effort is 
being made to arouse just such an intelligent interest 
in these matters among the wives of employers in the 
hope that a woman’s eye may see certain things to 
which many men. seem temperamentally blind. 

The interest of the general public, also—the public 
which buys and uses the materials which these workers 
make—is doing much to win for them protection 
through the better enforcement of more rigid laws, as 
well as through the voluntary action of employers in 
response to the organized demand of customers. 

The result of this last method is most clearly seen 
in commercial establishments. Fifteen or more years 
ago the conditions in retail stores were little, if any, 
better than those which now prevail in factories and 
mills. The weight of public opinion and the progress 
of more enlightened ideas have, however. led the em- 
ployers in retail establishments to assume a definite 
responsibility for the welfare of their employees. 





















CHAPTER II 


238 OURNEYS end in lovers’ meeting!” 
Sse. The phrase conjures a picture. The 





& courtyard of some inn, glowing ripe in 
Ye tints painted by the setting sun—open 


ie doors, a ready welcome, an ancient 
sy coach disgorging its passengers! This 
“ay some quay alive with sound and 


a > 2 or 


movement—cries of command in vary- 
ing tongues, tautened ropes, crowded gangways, rigging 
massed against the sky! Ail the paraphernalia of ro- 
mance and travel! But the real journey—the jour- 
ney of adventure itself—is frequently another mat- 
ter; often gray, often loverless, often demanding from 
the secret soul of the adventurer spirit and inspira- 
tion, lest the blood turn cold in sick dismay and the 
brain cloud under its weight of nostalgia. 

Paris in the dawn of a wet day is a sorry sight; 
the Gare du Nord in the hours of early morning is a 
place of infinite gloom. As the North Express thun- 
dered into its recesses, waking strange and hollow 
echoes, the long sweep of platform brought a shud- 
der to more than one tired mind. A string of sleepy 
porters—gray silhouettes against a gray background 
—was the only sign of life. Colors there were none, 
lovers there were none, Parisian joy of living there 
was not one vestige. 

Paris! The murmur crept through the train, stir- 
ring the weariest to mechanical action. Paris! 
Heads were thrust through the windows, wraps and 
hand-bags passed out to the shadowy, mysterious 
porters, who received them in a silence born of the 
godless hour and the penetrating, chilling dampness 
of the atmosphere. : 

In the carriage fifth or sixth from the engine the 
three fellow travellers greeted the arrival in the or- 
thodox way. The tall American stretched his long 
limbs and yawned as he got his belongings together, 
while the dapper young Englishman thrust his head 
out of the window and withdrew it as rapidly. 
Seastly morning!” he announced. 
“ Paris on a wet day is like a woman with 
draggled skirts.” 

“Get rid of our belongings first, Billy, 
make epigrams after!” The man called 
Blake pushed him quietly aside and, 
stepping to the window, dropped a leather 
bag into the hands of a porter. 

Of the three, his manner was the most 
indifferent, his temper the most unruffled. 
and of. the three he alone remembered the 
fourth occupant of the carriage; for, being 
relieved of his bag, he turned with his 
hand still upon the window and his eyes 
sought the youthful figure drawn with 
lonely isolation into its distant corner. 

“Do you want a porter?” he asked. 

The question was unexpected. The boy 
started and sat straighter in his seat; for 
one moment he seemed to sway between 
two impulses, then with a new determina- 
tion he looked straight at his questioner. 


“No,” he said, speaking slowly and 
with a grave deliberation. “I do not 
need a porter; I have no luggage—but 
this.” He rose, as if to prove the truth 


of his declaration, and lifted his valise 
from the rack. 

It was a simple movement, simple as 
the question and answer that had _pre- 
ceded it, but it held interest for Blake. 
He could not have analyzed the impres- 
sion, but something in the boy’s air 
touched him, something in the young fig- 
ure so commonly clad, so aloof, stood out 
with sharp appeal in the grayness and 
unreality of the dawn. A feeling that 
was neither curiosity nor pity, and that 
yet savored of both, urged him to further 
speech. As his two companions, anxious 
to be free of the train, passed out into the 
corridor, he glanced once more at the 
slight figure, at the high Russian boots, 
the long overcoat, the fur cap drawn down 
over the dark hair. 

** Look here! You aren’t alone in 
Paris?” he asked, in the easy, impersonal 


way that betrayed his nationality. ‘“ You 
have somebody to meet you?” 
For an instant the look that had _ pos- 


sessed the boy’s face during the journey 
—the look of suspicion akin to fear— 


leaped up, but on the moment it was 
conquered. The well-poised head was 
thrown back, and again the eyes met 


Blake’s in a bright deliberate gaze. 
“Why do you ask, monsieur 
The words were clipped, the tone proud 

and a little cold. 
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Another man might have hesitated to reply truth- 
fully, but Blake was an Irishman and used to self- 
expression. 

“T ask,” he 
young.” 

A new expression—a new daring—swept the boy's 
mobile face; a spirit of raillery gleamed in his eyes, 
and he smiled for the first time, showing his strong 
white teeth. 

“ How old, monsieur’?” 

The question, the smile touched Blake anew. He 
laughed involuntarily with a sudden sense of friend 
liness. 

“Twenty? Eighteen?” 

The boy, still smiling, shook his head. 

‘Guess again, monsieur!” 

Blake’s interest flashed out. Here, in the gray 
station, in this damp hour of dawn, he had touched 
something magnetic—some force that drew and_ held 
him. A quality intangible and indescribable seemed 
to emanate trom this unknown boy, some strange ra- 
diance of vitality that tlooded his 
with sunshine. 


said, simply. “because you are so 


surroundings as 


“ Nineteen, then!” He laughed once more with a 
curious sense of pleasure. 
But .from the corridor outside a slow, drawling 


voice was borne back on the damp, close air, forbid- 
ing further parley. i 

“Blake! I say, 
a move on!” 

The spell was broken, the moment of companion- 
ship passed: Blake drifted toward the carriage door, 
the boy following. 

Outside in the corridor they were sucked into the 
stream of departing passengers—that odd medley of 
men and women, unadorned, jaded, that a 
night train disgorges. Slowly, step by step, the pro- 
cession made its way, each unit that composed it 


Blake! For the Lord’s sake, get 


careless, 


glancing involuntarily into the empty carriages that 
he passed—the carriages that in their dimmed light, 
their airlessness, their débris of papers, seemed to be 
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a reflection on his own exhausted condition; then a 


gush of chilly air told of the outer world, and one 
by one the travellers slid through the narrow door 
way, each instinctively pausing to brace himself 
against the biting cold before stepping down upon 


the plat form. 


At last it was Blake’s turn. He, too, paused; then 
he, too, took the tinal plunge, shivered, glanced at 
where MeCutcheon and the Englishman were talking 
to their porters, then turned to watch the Russian 


boy swing himself lithely down from the high step ot 
the train. 

All about him was the consciousness of the awaken 
ing crowd, conveyed by the jostling of elbows, the 
deepening hum of voices. 

‘Look here!” he = said 
original impulse. ‘You 
you? 

The boy glanced up. a 
“ No, monsieur,’ 

“You are quite alone?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“And what have you come here to Paris for? Is it 
to work—or what?” 

rhe question was unwarrantable, but an [rishman 
can dispense with warranty in a manner unknown to 


again, in 
have 


response to his 
somebody to meet 
secret emotion burning in 
his eves, F 


other men. It had ever been Blake’s way to ask 
what he desired to know. 
This time no offence showed itself in the boy's 
face. ; 
‘In part, monsieur.” he answered, gravely; “in 
part, to learn life.” 


Blake's 


still in its 


The reply was strange to 
its grave sincerity, stranger 
lessness. , 

* But you are such a boyv—" le 

Imperceptibly the slight figure 
look flashed again into the eyes. 

* Many thanks, monsieur, but I am older than 
think—and very independent. I 
sieur, to Wish vou good-by.” 


ears—strange in 


quiet Tear 


began. 


stiffened, the proud 





you 


have the honor, mon 


The tone was absolutely courteous, but 
it was final The boy bowed with easy 
foreign grace, raised his fur cap and 
turning, swung down the platform and 


out of sight. 


Blake stood watching him—watehing 
until the high head, the straight shoul 


ders, the lithe, swinging body, were but 
memory; then he turned with a start as 
a hand was laid on his shoulder and the 
pleasant, prosaic voice of the young 
Englishman assailed his ears. ; 

Be My dear chap, what in the world are 
you doing? Not day-dreaming with the 
mereury at thirty 

“ Foolish, but | 
calmly. “T was watehing 
Russian stalk away 
and TI was wondering 

* What?” 

He smiled a 


Blake answered 
that young 
into the unknown, 


was!” 


little cynically. “IT was 
wondering, Billy, what type of individual 
and what particular fate will 
choose to let him break himself upon.” 


pi OCeSS 


The most splendid moment of an adven 
ture is not always the moment of fulfil 
ment, not even the moment of conception, 
but the moment of first accomplishment, 
when the adventurer deliberately sets his 
face toward the new road, knowing that 
his boats are burned. 

Nothing could have been less inspirit 
ing than the dreary Gare du Nord, noth- 
ing less inviting than the glimpse of 
Paris to be caught through its open door 
ways; but had the whole world laughed 
him a welcome, the young Russian’s step 
could not have more 
courage higher, his heart more ready to 
pulse to the quick march of his thoughts, 
than when he strode down the gray plat- 
form and out into the open. 

In the open he paused to study his sur 
roundings. As yet the full tale of pas 


been elastic, his 


sengers had not emerged, and only an 
occasional wayfarer devoid of baggage as 


himself had fared forth into the gloom. 
Outside, the artificial light of the sta 
tion ceased to do battle with nature, and 
only an occasional street lamp gave chal 


lenge to the gloomy dawn. The damp 
mist that all night had enshrouded Paris 
still clung to the = streets like ragged 
vrave-clothes: at the edge of. the pave 
ment half a dozen fiacres were ranged in 


a melancholy line, the wretched horses doz 
ing as they stood, the drivers huddled into 
their fur capes and numbed by the cling 
ing cold. Everywhere was darkness, the 
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chill, the listless misery of a winter dawn, when vi- 
tality is at its lowest cbb and the passions and emo- 
tions of man are sunk in lethargy. 

Only a creature infinitely young could have held 
firm in face of such dejection, only eyes as alert and 
wakeful as those of this wayfaring boy could possi- 
bly have looked undaunted at the shabby streets with 
their flaunting travesty of joy exhibited in the drip- 
ping awnings of the deserted cafés, that offered Biére, 
Billard, and yet again Biére to an impassive world. 

But the eyes were wakeful, the soul of the adven- 
turer was infinitely young. He looked at it all with 
a certain steadfastness that seemed to say, “ Yes, I 
You are hideous, slatternly, unfriendly; but 


see you ! 
recognize you—through 


through all the 


disguise | 
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the mask I trace the features, subtle, alluring, fas- 
cinating. You are Paris! Paris!” 

The idea quickened action as a draught of wine 
might quicken thought; his hand involuntarily tight- 
ened on the handle of his valise, his body braced itself 
afresh, and, as if resigning himself finally to chance 
—that deity loved of all true adventurers—he stepped 
from the pavement into the greasy roadway. 

Seeing him move, a loafer crouching in the shadow 
of the station slunk reluctantly into the open and 
offered to procure a fiacre, but the boy’s shake of 
the head was determined, and crossing the road, he 
turned to the left, gazing up with eager interest at 
the many hotels that rub shoulders in that uninter- 
esting region. 


One after the other he reviewed and rejected them, 
moving onward with the excitement that is born of 
absolute uncertainty. On he went without pause, 
until the pavement was intersected by a side street, 
and peering up through the misty light he read the 
legend “ Rue de Dunkerque.” 

Rue de Dunkerque! It conveyed nothing to his 
mind. But was he not seeking the unknown? Again 
his head went up, again his shoulders stiffened, and 
smiling to himself at some secret thought he swung 
round the corner and plunged into the unexplored. 

Half-way down the Rue de Dunkerque stands the 
Hotel Railleux. It is a tall and narrow house, some- 
what dirty and entirely undistinguished; there is 
nothing to recommend it save perhaps an air of pri- 
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BUT THE EYES WERE WAKEFUL, THE SOUL OF THE ADVENTURER WAS JNFINITELY YOUNG 

















vacy—a certain insignificance that wedges it between 
the surrounding buildings in a manner tempting to 
one anxious to avoid his fellows. 

This quality it was that caught the boy’s attention. 
He paused and studied the Hotel Railleux with an at- 
tention that he had denied to the large and pretentious 
hostelries that front the station. He looked at it long 
and meditatively, then very slowly and thoughtfully 
he walked on to the end of the street. At the end 
of the street he turned, his mind made up, and hur- 
rying back, passed straight into the hall of the hotel 
as though thirsting to pledge himself irrevocably to 
his decision. 

It is impossible for the sensible individual to see 
romance in this entry into a third-rate Parisian hotel 
—to see daring or to see danger, but the boy’s heart 
was beating fast as the glass door swung to behind 
him, and his tongue felt dry as he stepped into the 
little office on the right. 

Here in the office the story of the streets was re- 


peated. A dingy gas-jet shed a faint light, as though 
reluctantly awake; behind a small partition, half 
counter, half desk, a wan and _ sleepy-looking man 


was cowering over a stove. As the boy entered he 
looked up uncertainly, then he rose and smiled, for 
your Parisian is exhausted indeed when he fails to 
conjure up a smile. 

‘Good day, monsieur!” 

The words were a travesty in view of tie miser 
able dawn, but the boy took heart. There was gree:- 
ing in the tone. He moistened his lips, which felt 
dry as his tongue in his momentary nervousness, then 
he stepped closer to the counter. 

‘Good day, monsicur! I require a bedroom.” 

‘A bedroom? But certainly, monsieur!” The 
shrewd though tired eves of the man passed over his 
visitor's clothes and the valise in his hand. “ We 
can give you a most excellent room at "—he raised his 
eyebrows in tactful hesitation—* at—three franes?” 

The boy’s eyes opened in genuine, instant surprise. 
“For so little’” he exclaimed; then covered with 
confusion, he reddened furiously and  stammered, 
* For—for so much, I mean?” 

The man in the office was all smooth politeness, 


anxious to cover a foreigner’s slip of speech. “ But 
certainly, no! If three franes was more than mon- 
sieur cared to pay, then tor two franes there was a 


charming, a most agreeable room on the fifth 
floor. True, it did not look upon the street, but then 
perhaps monsieur preferred quiet! If monsieur would 
but give himself the trouble of mounting—” 

Monsieur, still confused by his own mistake, and 
nervously anxious to insist upon his position, repeat- 
ed again that three francs was out of the question, 
and that, without giving himself the trouble of 
mounting, he would then and there decide upon the 
agreeable and quiet room at two franes. 

“ But certainly! It was understood!” The guar- 
dian of the office, now fully awake and aroused to 
interest in this princely transaction, disappeared from 
behind the counter into the back regions of the hotel, 
and could be heard calling, “Jean! Jean!” in a 
high, insistent voice. 

After some moments of silence he returned, followed 
by a large and amiable individual in a dirty blue 
blouse, who had apparently but lately arisen from 
sleep. 

“Now, if monsieur would entrust his baggage to 
the valet—” 

The guardian of the office took a key from a nail 
in the wall, Jean stepped forward, pleased and self- 
conscious. and took the valise from the boy’s hand; 
then all three smiled and bowed. 

It was one of those foolish little comedies—utterly 
unnecessary, curiously pleasant—that oecur twenty 
times a day in Parisian life. Involuntarily the ad- 
venturer’s heart warmed to the pallid clerk and to the 


most 





dirty hotel porter. He had arrived here without 
luggage, shabby, unrecommended, yet no _ princely 


compatriot of his own could have been made more 
sensible of welcome. He stepped out of the office and 
followed his guide, conscious that, if only for an in- 
stant, Paris had lifted her mask and smiled—the 
radiant, anticipated smile. 

Jean, breathing audibly, led the way, pausing at 
every landing to assure monsieur that the aseent was 
nothing—a mere nothing, that before another thought 
could pass through monsieur’s mind the fifth floor 
would be reached. The boy followed, climbing and 
ever climbing, until the meagre hand-rail appeared 
to lengthen into dream-like coils and the threadbare, 
drab-hued carpet with its vivid red border to assume 
the proportions cf some confusing scroll. 

But at length the end was gained, and Jean, beam- 
ing and triumphant, announced their goal. 

“This way! If monsieur would have the goodness 
to take two steps in this direction!” 

The boy looked about him as he passed down the 
dim corridor. Apparently he and Jean alone were 
awake in this gloomy maze of closed doors and sleep- 
ing passages. 

“The room, monsieur!” Jean’s voice was full of 
pride. He had lived for ten years in the Hétel Rail- 
leux, working as six men and six women together 
would not have worked in the fashionable quarter, 
and he had never been shaken in his belief that Paris 
held no more inviting hostelry. 

The boy obediently stepped forward into the tiny 
apartment in which a big wooden bedstead loomed 
out of all proportion. His movements were hasty, as 
though he desired to escape from some impression; 
his voice when .he.spoke was vague. 

“Very nice! Very nice!” he said. 
what is the view?” 

“The view? Oh, but monsieur would like the 
view!” Jean stepped to the window, drew back the 





“* And—and 


heavy cretonne curtains, and threw open the long 
window, admitting a breath of chilling cald. “The 


courtyard! See, monsieur! The courtyard!” 

The boy came forward into the biting air and gazed 
- down ‘into the well-like depths of gloom at the bot- 
tom of which could be discerned a small flagged court 
ornamented by a couple of dwarfed and frost-bitten 
trees in painted tubs. : 

““T am satisfied with everything,” Max said, abrupt- 
ly. “Leave me. I have not been in bed for two 
nights.” 

A flood of sympathy overspread Jean’s face; “he 
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“LOOK HERE!” HE SAID AGAIN. 


threw up his hands. “ Poor boy! Poor boy! What 
a terrible thing!” With a touch as light as a wom- 
an’s, his dirty, work-worn hands smoothed the pillow 
invitingly, and tiptoeing to the door, he disappeared 
in tactful and silent comprehension of the situation. 
Vaguely the boy was conscious of his departure. 
A great lassitude was falling upon him, making him 
value the isolation of his two-frane room with a deep 
gratitude, turning his gaze toward the unpromising 
bed with an indescribable longing. Mechanically, 
as the door closed, he threw off his heavy overcoat, 
kicked off the high boots, discarded his coat and 
trousers, and, without waiting to search in his bag 
for another garment, stepped into bed and curled 
himself up in the flannel shirt he had worn all day. 
The bed was uncomfortable with that extraordi- 
nary discomfort of the old-fashioned French bed that 
feels as though it were padded with cotton wool of 


indescribable heaviness. The sheets were coarse, the 
multitudinous clothes were weighty without being 


warm, but no prince on his bed of roses ever rested 
with more luxury of repose than did this young ad- 
venturer as, drawing the blankefS to his chin, he 
stretched his limbs with the slow, delicious enjoyment 
born of long travel. 

Jean had drawn the cretonne curtains, but through 
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their chinks streaks of bluish, shadowy light presaged 
the coming day. From his lair the boy looked out 
at these ghostly fingers of the morning, then his eyes 


travelled round the dark room until at last they rest 
ed upon his clothes, lying as he had thrown them 


on the floor. He looked at them—the boots, the coat 
and trousers, the heavy overcoat, and suddenly 
imperative thought banished the sleep from his eyes 


He sat up in bed; he shivered as the cold air nipped 


Som 


his shoulder; then, unhesitatingly, he slipped from 
between the sheets and slid out upon the floor 

The room was small; the clothes lay within an 
arm’s length. He shivered again, stooped, and, pick 


ing up the overcoat, dived his hand into the deep 
pocket and drew forth the packet that he had guard 
ed so tenaciously in the train 

For a moment he stood looking at it in the blue 
light of the dawn—a thick brown packet, seven or 
eight inches long, tied with a string and sealed. One« 
or twice he looked at it, seemingly lost in reflection ; 
once or twice he turned it about in his hand as if 
to make certain it was intact; then, with a deep sigh 
indicative of satisfaction, he stepped back into bed, 
slipped the packet under his pillow, and with his 
fingers faithfully enlaced in the string, fell asleep. 

(Continued next month) 
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WT is a mistake to suppose. as many 
out-dwellers do, that London is eter- 
nally wrapped in smoke and fog, and 
that there are forever swathings of 
gray mist about the towers and domes 
¥Y of the city. This is a where 
® ‘ruth is pleasanter than fiction; for 
it sometimes happens that for weeks 
together the town is suffused softly with sunshine, so 
that, above the dark roofs, the little beautiful spires 
of the churches shine out like good deeds in a naughty 
world. 

The gaping foreigner, wandering about the storied 
streets, is caught and held by their curious loveliness 
and gayety, and falls to rejoicing as if he had come, 
unaware, upon a festival, For they 





case 


task of reconstruction was an overwhelming one for 
the strained finances of the Londoners, and, in con- 
sequence, two and sometimes three parishes were con- 
densed into one. Moreover, the conventual churches 
were already on the road to degeneration, for at the 
Dissolution these fell into the hands of the Crown, 
and became, inevitably, the property of nobles who 
usually had no other ambition than to utilize them 
for some secular purpose. 

The Great Fire left but four of these unscarred— 
Westminster Abbey. Henry VIIL.’s Chapel, the Temple 
Church, and St. Mary Overy. Fragments remained of 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster; of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Smithfield; of St. Katherine’s near the 
Tower; of the Chureh of the Austin Friars, near 
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gateway, once the entrance to the priory, to give fur- 
ther indication of the solidity and beauty of the 
famous foundation—this architectural mile-stone. 

We are so cheerfully contemporary here in America 
that we are seldom in the historical frame of mind, 
yet no sooner do we find ourselves in a place where 
the historical interest equals or exceeds the present-day 
attractions than we enter with avidity into the spirit 
of the thing, almost as if it were a new sort of sport. 

Clerkenwell, say you? Why Clerkenwell? Odds bods, 
then, “twas Clarkes’ Well! A well in an open square: 
and here in the merry thirteenth century the clerks 
gathered for their open-air interludes, or little plays. 

When the church was dedicated in 1185 by no less 
a person than Heraclius, Patriarch of the Church of 

the Resurrection at Jerusalem, the 





seem, indeed, to be feast-day towers, 
and to offer up their buoyant thanks 
giving after the manner of old-time 
Christians, who worshipped the Lord 


in the beauty of holiness and came 
into His courts with praise. 

It is almost incredible that Lon 
doners could, even for a space, have 


been indifferent to the message of 
these gracious edifices; yet from the 
time of George III. on into the Early 
Victorian period these reliques of an 
ardent time were held in low esteem, 
and many a little trade-bound church, 
rich with artistry and mellow with 
memories, was sacrificed to the spirit 
of commercial and restless 
egotism. 

The early nineteenth century was 
an aggressive time, and it shook men 


rres 
progre Ss 


out of their dreams and = supersti 
tions, with much benefit, no ques 
tion, but also at much sacrifice of 


taste, reverence, and appreciation. So 
with the rest, there grew up a dis- 
taste for the little decrepit churches, 
reeking of old and left to 
the indignity of disregarded decay. 
Charles Dickens, who was the very 
cap of the sheaf of Early Victorians, 
had an aversion for them none the 
less sincere because he expressed it 
humorously. Venturing into one—it 
may have been St. James’s, Garlick- 
hithe—he recorded his disgust in his 
inimitable fashion: 

“Not only in the cold, dark Feb- 
sruary day do we cough and sneeze 
dead citizens all through the service,” 
he writes, “but dead citizens have 
got into the very bellows of the organ, 
and half choked the same. Dead citi- 
zens stick upon the wall, and lie pul- 
verized on the sounding-board over 
the clergyman’s head, and when a 
gust of air comes tumble down upon 
him.” 

3ut they are, after all, kindly citi- 
zens, though dead, and sometimes 
succeed in making the town-solitary 
feel more befriended than do his liv- 
ing fellows who hasten by him to 
places to which he is not bidden, and 
full of business in which he has no 
part. They tell their histories with 
brevity and politeness, do these neigh- 
bors beneath their tablets of marble 
or of brass, not lifting the scornful 
brow at even the humblest, though 
they, in their day, may have -had 
estate and power. 

“In London,” said a_ pleasant 
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priory had already been in existence 
for more than eighty years. Much 
favored of kings was it, and of men 
of quality, of courage and estate, 
from whose annals many a moving 
romance might be made. 

Heraclius also dedicated the Tem- 
ple Church, known as the Church of 
the New Temple, founded in the year 
Saladin captured the Holy City. ‘To 
see nowadays the lawyers bustling 
about it, taking it stolidly for 
granted, using it as a sort of rest- 
room, gives a curious qualm to the 
American. It would be hard to say 
what outward indication of reverence 
he desires. He himself is often 
enough accounted secular almost to 
blasphemy; yet as he descends into 
this old, old church and stands in 
the historic “ Round,” modelled after 
the Holy Sepulchre, among the effi- 
gies of doughty Templar Knights, he 
is reverent enough and silent enough 
to suit the most captious critics of 
his chronic vivacity. 

You may still see a portion of the 
original Austin Friars’ Church if 
you are so minded, though it is only 
fair to warn you that if you are 
there o’ a Sunday you will hear 
sermon and service in Dutch; for in 
days long past it was bestowed, after 
many degrading vicissitudes, upon 
the Walloons, and to the present day 
the Dutch citizens of London wor- 
ship there. 

When Humphrey Bohun, Earl of 
Hereford, founded the place in the 
year 1252, inviting to it the Friars 
Eremites of the Order of St. Au- 
gustine, it was a very splendid es- 
tablishment—so splendid that at the 
Dissolution it was given, with the 
monuments of its illustrious dead, to 
some favorite of the king. It was 
sold—then sold again—its monu- 
ments bartered as junk. It was used 
for base purposes, and fell, gradu- 
ally, into desuetude. But the rem- 
nants of the great church have been 
restored, and there is visible at the 
present day a nave with aisles, in 
which indications appear which per- 
suade the archeologist that no less 
than three edifices have been built 
upon the foundation. The transepts, 
chapels, and cloisters are gone. 

You may look farther if you are 
so minded, and find matter that will 
keep you interested for many a day 














Frenchman, “ there is no street with- 
out a church and a tree”; and, in- 
deed, in the City—as London speaks 
the word—the spires, dwindled in 
number though they be, rise on every hand, remind- 


ing one that what is now the region of trade was 
once the home of six times as many souls as it is 


to-day, and that at the apogee of Catholicism there 
was a parish ehureh to every three- acres of land. 
They were almost numberless—the churches, the con- 
vents, and the hospices. Two-thirds of the whole 
area of the town was given up to ecclesiastical pur- 
yoOses. 

When the Great Fire came, bringing destruction to 
no less than eighty-six of the parish churches, and 
to many conventual buildings of magnificence, only 
a portion were rebuilt. In spite of the appropriations 
of Parliament and the benefactions of the rich, the 


THE GATEWAY OF ST. JOHN’S PRIORY, CLERKENWELL 


Broad Street; and of the Knights Hospitallers, 
Clerkenwell. 
If the visitor to London, torn as he is sure to be 


by many conflicting interests, wishes to obtain some 
idea of the extent and dignity of these extinct re- 
ligious establishments, he can do no better than to 
repair to St. John’s, Clerkenwell. He may visit the 
spacious crypt which lies beneath the chancel of the 
contemporary church, regard its noble design—partly 
of the Transitional and partly of the Early English 


-periods of construction—and from that rebuild for 


himself, if his knowledge and imagination will enable 
him to do so, the superb monastic establishment which 
once stood there. And there remains, also, a massive 


in the conventual establishments. 
But hardly less suggestive—if by 
chance you are searching for Dec- 
orated history—are those private 
chapels which have survived the 


Reformation. There are six of these—each one mark- 
ing some phase of English Gothic. St. John’s in the 
White Tower, the “most perfect example extant of 
Early Norman,” is an austere and impressive cham- 
ber with massive pillars, a vaulted roof, and a blind 
story rising where the clerestory usually is, but with 
its windows opening only on the perpetual twilight 
of the grim old tower. 

The Chapel of Lambeth Palace is Early English 
and was built by the Archbishop of. Canterbury in 
the latter part of the twelfth century. The style is 
flowing Early English, and the effect, after its intelli- 
gent restoration, is elegant and elaborate to a de- 
gree. At Ely Place, where once stood the imposing 




















establishment of the “ proud prelate” of Ely, there 
remains the Chapel of St. Etheldreda, which, like that 
in St. Stephen's erypt, is Geometric Decorated. This 
beautiful little church, which has outlived the great 
palace of which it once was a part, sank into such 
inconsequence—though it is a gem of Old English 
architecture—that it was sold at public auction; but 
it fell, fortunately, into the hands of the Fathers of 
the Order of Charity, who have supervised its resti- 
tution. 

Similar to this, in so much as it is the survival of a 
palace, is the Chapel of St. John the Baptist of the 
Savoy. It is a minute place, done in Late Perpen- 
dicular. Built at the command of Peter, Earl of 
Savoy, in the thirteenth century, it came, eventually, 
into the care of the Plantagenets. George Il. con- 
verted it into a Royal Chapel, and George LV. restored 




















it after it had been partly destroyed by fire. When 
; 
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hh RITE NANA. 
TOWER OF ALLHALLOWS STAINING 
a second disaster of this sort overtook it, Queen Viec- 


toria undertook its rehabilitation. 

The Chapel Royal of St. James’s Palace is also in 
the Late Perpendicular, but is not, architecturally 
speaking, of great interest. It has, however, a root 
by Holbein, and accessories of sumptuous quality. 
More than any other church or chapel of London, it 
has been identified with the history of musie and 
the lives of musicians. That gentle bride, Victoria, 
was wedded here to her mild prince, and numerous 
other royalties have stood before its altar upon hy- 
meneal occasions. 


Among the public chapels which remain from the 
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fire is 
Peter 


period before the 

the little one of St. 
ad Vineula, with its clus 
tered columns and arches 
in Late Perpendicular, ly 
ing within the precincts 
of the ‘Tower, guarding 
the churchyard where lie 
the numerous dead whom 
the ingratitude of the 
people or the envy of 
kings sent to their graves. 


Thackeray, better than 
any one else, tells of the 
Chapel within the Char 
terhouse. This lies be- 
tween Aldergate and 
Smithfield, and the stran- 
ger has some sense of 


effort in reaching it. The 
Charterhouse buildings 
were at first monastic; 
later some nobleman 
them as his palace, and 
finally they were dedicated 
to hospital purposes, and 
the school was added. 
Gothic and Renaissance 
are combined in the quaint 
chapel where the venerable 
brethren worship. The 
boys have been removed 
to more commodious and 
inspiriting quarters. 

Inigo Jones was the 
architect of the chapel at 
Lincoln’s Inn. Like the 
chapel at Charterhouse 
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and the Church of St. 

Katherine Cree, this was PRIOR RAHERE’S TOMB, ST. BARTHOLEMEW THE GREAT 

built between the Refor- 

mation and the Great Fire, and shows, naturally in a blooming garden through the reigns of Mary and 
enough, the old Pointed Architecture in its decadence great) Elizabeth Then Sir William Winter—a_ cold 
The effect of the Italian Renaissance is marked—he man, surely—set there a warehouse, filling it with 
who glances may perceive the approach of the Classic goods he brought from overseas. So much, and much 
tevival. As for the Chapel of St. Faith, that is more, the books tell; and as one stands within the 
a part of the crypt of St. Paul’s—a darksome and little church its tales and traditions blur happily, till 
lugubrious place which “served for stationers and they seem like mellow and indistinct old tapestry 
others dwelling in St. Paul’s churchyard, Paternoster hanging in the background of the thought. Ten cen 


Row, and places near adjoining.” 

Of the parish churches which survived the Great 
Fire there are but few. Allhallows, Barking: St. 
Andrew Undershaft; St. Bartholomew the Great, 
West Smithfield; St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate Street ; 


St. Giles, Cripplegate; St. Helen, Bishopsgate; St. 
Katherine Cree, and St. Olave, Hart Street—are the 
chief. 

In that hour of reaction which saw Oxford making 


an impassioned effort to build up a church corporate, 
Cambridge also committed itself to an enthusiasm. 
It undertook the task of rehabilitating the historic 
churches, of restoring ritual and of reviving appro 
priate church The Cambridge Camden 
Society, ultimately known as the _ Ecclesiological 
Society, was organized by young men who desired this 
revival of beauty and reverence, and in response to 
the demand made by them there came into existence 
a group of architects and critics of architecture, who 
initiated and sustained that Gothie revival which 
saved to contemporary London her old little churches. 

Innumerable are the visitors to the capital who, 
turning aside from the splendor of government houses 
and minsters, attain a greater intimacy than they yet 
had known with the good gray town by hunting in 
her tortuous streets for her mutilated, lovely fanes of 
eld; and who, finding them, pay tribute as to gentle 
and venerable personages whose white locks and noble 
dignity command respect even from the frivolous. 

Not the least enticing feature of this search is the 
hunting out of the streets. Known are the names as 
things in a dream are known; but to realize them, 
to walk in very truth up Seething Lane, to come in 
verity to Tower Street, to find there, awaiting you 
patiently, as knowing that sooner or later you were 
bound to come—the little historied house of God yelept 
Allhallows, Barking, is a joy which only an Ameri 
ean, sick for the land of his ancestral beginnings, can 
know to the full. 

The enthusiasm of such a visitor, however con- 
strained for propriety’s sake, inevitably offends the 
Londoner, as being somewhat too eestatic. It exceeds, 
opines your Englishman, the justification. Well, there 
are graces of many sorts, and for the American there 
is his enthusiasm, for which, if he apologizes, it is 
at cost of his essence, his honesty, his redeeming 
naiveté. And the Englishman who scorns this facility 
forgets there is such a thing as heimweh for the home 
one never had—nostalgia for the things has 
missed. 

But, after all, it matters little whether others under- 
stand or not. It suffices that you have come by way 
of Mark Lane—Mart Lane, was it once?—and that 
you are where, long ere now, the sociable Pepys has 
been before you, and so stand looking up at the Tower 
from which he witnessed the scene of desolation left 
by the Fire. You know, of course, that the Tower 
is “hard by”; know that more than one proud lord 
who had sat in the pews of the fashionable and 
favored church had come back, humbled lords—head- 
less ones, too, sometimes—to lie beneath the excellent 
brasses and mutilated marbles which record their 
deeds and lament their woes. 

Who founded it—and when? The answers are vague. 
Perhaps Erkenwald, Bishop of London, commanded 
the laying of its stones in the latter part of the 
seventh century; perhaps the abbess of the Convent 
of Barking may have been responsible for it. It is 
known at least that Richard Ceur de Lion built its 
Lady Chapel, that Edward I. enlarged it, setting up 
a fair statue to Our Lady of Barking, and that 
Edward IV. showed it favor, giving leave to the Earl of 
Worcester to establish a brotherhood there. Richard 
IIJ., in a picturesquely pious mood, built a contiguous 
college for priests also, but in the days of Kdward VI. 
both the college and the chapel were suppressed and 
the buildings razed. Where they had stood, flowers 
grew, and the people of Tower Street Ward rejoiced 


accessories. 
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turies has it had of kings and commoners, of worship 


and neglect. of the housing of innocent and guilty, 
of the protection of the dead—martyrs and _ ftighters, 


merchants and seamen, tired women and little children 


till its annals exceed the limits of memory 

The light that tloods Allhallows coming trom in 
numerable panes of silver glass touched with green 

as &@ summer sea may be in moonlight—gives an 


The dark old 
enhanced by this 


deseribe 
wondertully 


atmosphere impossible to 
beauty of the place is 


mimic moonshine You say to yourself that its his 
tory is rich; scholars and princes have sat in the 
seats; yet, quite apart trom all that, the subtle little 
chureh, dark and sad and strange, suffused with its 
silver-green dimness, is a present satisfaction and a 
rest to the spirit. 

Allhallows has been a favorite name with those 
who accorded the London churches their nomenela 
ture. One of this ilk, Allhallows Staining, lopped 
like an old tree, now offers no more to the eve than 


a gaunt and weather-worn tower which must be sought 
behind offices and guild-halls, The chureh withstood 


the Great Fire, but collapsed a few years later and 
was rebuilt; then gave way at length before the erowd 
ing of the city The tower only remains, being a part 
of the original structure and a witness to this day 
of “ how well men builded then *You must search 
if you would find,” as Blondel sang—must go out of 
Mark Lane by way of Star Alley; or, if you be over 
Fenchurch Street way you must creep in through a 

















THE MOST EVASIVE OF LONDON’S CHURCHES 
passage lying to the west ot London ‘Tavern, and, per 
severing, you will come upon the place where broods 


the old tower. 


Here, where the world is quiet, 


Here, where all trouble seems 
Dead winds’ and spent waves’ riot 
In doubtful dreams of dreams 
you may rest, from the tumult of London. And 
yet not utterly away from it. It comes to yeu 


dully, like the sound of distant breakers in the night. 
Old, quiet men, bending over their look out 
from the counting-houses at you gravely, but with 


(Continued on page 44) 


ledgers, 
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DART II 
THE 


S the dinner sees 
A Society at its best, 
so the opera shows 


it in its most unfavorable 
aspect. This is because 
its object in attending the opera 
is superlatively artificial. 

Men and women and Society 
alike go to dinners primarily to eat 
and drink. This is natural: it is 
what the original dinner was_ pre- 
pared for, centuries before dinners 
were cooked. 

Women and men and (to a con- 
siderable extent) Society alike go to 
balls primarily to dance. This is 
normal: it is what the original ball 
was devised for, centuries betore the 
most primitive step was systematized, 

Men and women go to the opera to enjoy listening 
to the music. This is fitting: it is what the original 
tomtom was beaten for, centuries betore one note was 
known from another 3ut where these men and 
women listen to the musie, Society can only hear it. 
For as a whole its musical sense is quite atrophied 

[his being the case, if a set of men and women 
attended dinners with regularity and relish, having 
their palates saturated with cocaine, if a hospital ot 
paralytics maintained and patronized a_ series of 
weekly hops, their actions would be no more abnormal 
than those of Society, should it hear music at the 
opera. 

Yet Society does hear music at the opera on Mon- 
day night as methodically as it says prayers at church 
on Sunday morning, as religiously as it cuts coupons 
at the safe deposit on Tuesday afternoon. 

The opera begins, socially, at between quarter past 
and half past nine o’clock. At eight o’clock the ordi- 
nary audience has begun to pour into the galleries, 
the upper boxes, and the orchestra seats, At half past 
eight the orchestra has started work with an overture, 
and the proletariat has proved what a curious crea- 
ture it is by taking this preliminary tuning-up quite 
seriously and applauding it enthusiastically. A 
moment later the curtain has risen, and chorus and 
singers have joined their activities to that of the 
orchestra to keep the audience diverted until the opera 
itself is ready to begin. After this’ prelude has 
dragged on for three-quarters of an hour or so, the 
proper atmosphere is attained, the audience is worked 
up to the proper pitch of anticipation, the mise-en- 
scene is complete 

There is a stir and rustle behind the velvet curtain 
at the back of a grand-tier box. 

As the eyes of the multitude at the bull-fight are 
fixed upon the doors of the bull-den, following them 
slowly swing wide, probing the dark shadows within, 
straining for the first glimpse of the splendid monster 
who will burst out, so. surely, must the eves of the 
audience be concentrated upon that velvet curtain— 
as picadors and capeadors, posturing picturesquely in 
ostentatious indifference down in the arena, also have 
the tails of their eyes alert on the swinging doors, so, 
surely, must the furtive glances of conductor and 
orchestra, singers and chorus. be enticed to that waver- 
ing curtain. 

The curtain rattles aside, down to the front of the 
box sweeps a radiance of satin, a seintillation of dia- 
monds, a lustre of pearls, a glow of rubies. a wanness 
of skin, a palpitation of fat: Society has reached the 
opera. 

in the front of each box sit either two or three 
ladies; behind them sit either three or four men— 
each box party consists, theretore, of from five to seven 
persons, No unsophisticated spectator, surveying such 
a party, sitting together in ceremonious ease, would 
guess what a triumph of artifice each natural group- 
ing represents, any more than a layman admiring 
da Vinei’s Madonna of the Grotto realizes the rigid 
bounds of an equilateral triangle which have been 
mechanically employed to create its graceful composi- 
tion. 

What, then, since love of music is negligible, are 
the rules of composition which the average hostess 
follows in making up her box party? It is impossible 
to give a*satisfactory answer; the fermula is a secret 
one. All that we definitely know is that the hostess 
invites her guests because she wishes to extend them 
the compliment of sharing her box; that her guests 
accept because they wish to enjoy this. compliment. 
Yet sharing her box is a compliment only because 
other hostesses have asked other guests for the same 
reason, and for the same reason other guests have 
accepted. The box parties go because the opera is 
fashionable; the opera is fashionable because the box- 
parties go. Which is the cause, and which the effect? 
Which came first, the egg or the goose? 

Whatever the motive or the method may be, the 
hostess does graciously invite her guests, and the 
guests do avidly accept her invitation. They are gen- 
erally asked to a preliminary dinner, which is, as a 


rule, pushed forward to half past seven o’clock so that - 
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they may reach the opera before the close of the first 
act. This is desirable so that the disturbance of their 
entrance, their removal of coats and wraps, their 
respective allotment of seats by the hostess, may take 
place while the music is still going on, and may not 
interrupt the social exercises of the entr’acte. There 
are, however, a few illustrious exceptions to this cus- 
tom, who, being above such convention, do not vouch- 
safe their entrance until the height of the first 
entr’acte, holding themselves in reserve so that their 
final advent may, in the eyes of all, remove suspense 
as to their whereabouts and cap the climax of the 
opera’s brilliance. 

At some date between their acceptance of the invi- 
tations and the appointed night most of the guests 
glance at the advertisements in their papers to ascer- 
tain, not the composer who is to be interpreted, not 
the opera which is to be rendered, but the singers 
who are to officiate. If they find that these singers 
are the most celebrated artists, who command the 
highest salaries, they feel gratified. If the singers are 
ones who have not yet earned such reputation or 
extorted such salaries, they are disappointed. They 
are not in the least interested to assist at the experi- 
mental début of a new artist (unless perhaps the 
singer has brought over a Continental reputation for 
beauty and notoriety for frailty) ; they are not in the 
least excited by the possibility of hearing the beauties 
of an unknown voice make it famous in a few hours 
of song. They prefer song which is so expensive that 
it must be the best. They prefer to trust to the 
impresario’s purse rather than their own ears as the 
criterion of art. 

However, gratified or disappointed on this minor 
point, they make their appearance at their hostess’s 
house at half past seven, and settle themselves to their 
dinner with amiable appreciation, oblivious to the fact 
that as the entré is served the orchestra must be 
tuning up, as the meat is passed the overture must 
be swelling through the house, as the bird is tasted 
the curtain must be rising on the first act. 

The conversation has of course nothing whatever 
to do with the musie they are going to hear. When 
the ladies lunch before going shopping they frequently 
discuss the qualities, the fashions, the prices of the 
objects of their expedition; when the men lunch before 
going to the races they invariably discuss the past 
performance and the present prospects of the horses. 
But when they meet at a dinner preceding the opera, 
only that part of the opera which is their object in 
going is discussed: their friends, their friends’ 
clothes, their friends’ jewels, their friends’ babies, 
their friends’ scandals, their* friends’ divorcees, their 
friends’. remarriages, the new decoration of the opera- 
house, the new lighting of the boxes, the old wait 
for the carriages, the old annoyance of having people 
occupying the next box whom one does not want to 
remember having known. 

Very occasionally some man who has completely 
exhausted every other topic of conversation, in final 
despair asks the girl next him whether she can tell 
him the plot of the opera they are going to see. The 
plot is generally unknown to her, unless it be an 
exceptionally immoral one, so that this solitary injec- 
tion of opera into the conversation of the preliminary 
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dinner is apt in any case to “ die aborn- 
ing.” 

The dinner being leisurely completed, 
the hostess remarks dubiously to her 
husband that she supposes the men 
might perhaps smoke their cigars on the 
way to the opera. This is probably 
more from a kindly desire to free the 
women from one another’s society in the 
drawing-room than from any desire to 
reach the opera earlier, but the men al- 
Ways acquiesce, and pile into one ear- 
riage or automobile with their cigars 
and cigarettes, while the ladies enjoy 
one another’s company in another ve- 
hicle. 

They quickly reach the opera, and 
walk up one flight of stairs, to the dis- 
tant muffled murmurs of the orchestra 
and an occasional high note from one 
of the singers, loud enough to force its 
way out to them. These solitary and 
sudden notes, robbed of all musical 
quality by the inaudibility of their con- 
text, sound as if some sublimated 
butcher-shop within were being operate: 
to slow music. But one of the guests, 
at some unusually penetrating scream, 
is sure to breathe “Ah!” (as she 
hastens her steps up the stairs) ; “ Ah!” 
in tones of tender and preposterous ap- 
preciation. Why she does it she could 
not herself explain, for she has not the 
least intention of listening to the 
music when she reaches the box. It 
is probably done from the same _ in- 
stinct that would make her honestly 
declare, if questioned, that she was devoted to music 
or to children, although she might not know a fugue 
in one from a whooping-cough out of the other. <A 
curious traditional attribute of her sex, this devotion 
to musie and children, which she still feels it seemly 
to subscribe to in theory. 

When the party reaches the top of the stairs a 
liveried usher shows them to the door of their box, 
which he unlocks and opens for them. On this door 
is a plate bearing the name of their host if he is 
enviable enough to own the box, or of some one else 
if he is merely rich enough to rent it. There is a 
certain subtle difference of emotion, which almost 
every opera guest has experienced, between sitting in 
an owned and in a hired box. In the rented box the 
guest feels the privilege of presence, but in the owned 
box she feels the prestige of possession, feels with a 
twinge of veneration that her hosts actually own the 
number of square feet of music that enter their box, 
actually own that proportion of tenor, soprano, and 
baritone; of brass and strings and wood-wind; of the 
passion and beauty and boredom of the musical opera; 
of the fashion and brilliance and fascination of the 
social opera—it is the difference between having the 
admirable portrait of an unknown man shown by a 
public guide, on a museum wall, and having an old 
master’s portrait of an illustrious ancestor pointed 
out by his distinguished descendant, on his dining- 
room wall. It is the difference between the expensive 
bottle of wine your host buys for you at a restaurant 
and the precious bottle which he brings up for you 
from his family cellar. It is all the added value of 
tradition and association that casts its glamour of mel- 
low vanity on the box party whose host’s name is on 
the box door. 

The usher having unlocked the door, a neat maid 
hastens up to help the ladies off with their opera 
cloaks and their fur overshoes. ‘The little room at 
the back of the box becomes for a few moments a 
scene of bewildering confusion before nature is extri- 
cated from her shrouds, a powdered medley of writh- 
ing arms, contorted backs, twisted necks, and heaving 
bosoms. One or two of the men generally add to the 
confusion by helping the ladies off with their things, 
while the other men stand in the hall pulling on and 
buttoning their white gloves, until finally all the 
superfluous clothes are hanging on the walls and 
lying across the sofa and the chairs. Then the men 
follow into the small room and dispose of their own 
hats and coats in any odd corners of the floor that 
may remain available. 

It is then that the hostess, pulling aside the cur- 
tain with a rattle which the music almost drowns, 
sweeps down to the front of the box and indicates to 
the other ladies which of the front seats they are to 
adorn. The men are rangea behind the women by 
chance, by choice, or by adversity, the whole party 
settles itself in comfort with a few delicate wriggles, 
and, raising its battery of opera-glasses, throws itself 
into the duty and the pleasure of the occasion. The 
other boxes are by this time filled or filling. The 
“ Horseshoe” presents engrossing interest ; it is a 
kaleidoscopic combination of clothes and jewels and 
women and men, to be analyzed and criticised to the 
spleen’s content. Many boxes are of course compara- 











lively uninteresting. The women in them have to be 
dismissed as looking worse, or, occasionally, better 
than usual. But then, in other boxes may be dis- 
covered the pathos of a woman wearing the very same 
dress she wore to the opera a week ago; the problem 
of a woman of moderate means wearing a string of 
pearls which must be either adulterated or adul- 
terous; the romance of a young couple who were 
blessed with their first baby only a fortnight before; 
the tragedy of the noble earl, imported by one fond 
mother, sitting in another mother’s box; the satire 
of the social climber who has at last mysteriously 
managed to get herself into the society leader’s box; 
the comedy of the sentimental-looking couple just 
back from their wedding trip, with the bride’s lately 
divoreed husband sitting at her elbow in the next box. 


These are only the obvious features that the first 
sweep of the opera-glasses brings into view. Imagine, 


then, what interesting revelations, what tantalizing 
mysteries, what thrilling certainties, will yield them- 
selves to the patient and minute investigation which 
is to follow. 

Our hostess, after the first preliminary sweep of her 
opera-glasses, postpones the more delicate scrutiny 
and leans back to enjoy a moment’s passive satisfac- 


tion. For she has already seen enough to know that 
her party, in membership and adornment, has no 


superior among the other boxes. Has she not, sitting 
next her, the beautiful Englishwoman whose ambitious 
indiscretions are admitted to be regal in their field 
of operation, who is spending a few weeks in New 
York, and who is most fastidious in her acceptance 
of invitations? Has she not placed next to this 
quasi-royal guest her own lovely stepdaughter by her 
husbafid’s divorced wife, an act of maternal solicitude 
which she could not have improved on if the girl had 
been her own daughter by her divorced husband? Is 
not her English guest a dazzling marvel in dress and 
jewels? Is not her lovely stepdaughter a shimmering 
triumph of extravagant simplicity—her dress, her dog- 
collar, her demeanor all virginally quiet, obviously 
most expensive? Is not her own appearance the most 
incomparably splendid which taste and money can 
provide? 

She is proud of the appearance of her box, she is 
delighted at the appearance of the other women. For 
the opera has lifted her to such dizzy heights of arti- 
ficiality that she has left the woman far below and is 
now but the disembodied hostess. She does not resent 
the splendor of the women next her, she does not 
wish to eclipse them, she does not fear their eclipsing 
her, she is perfectly willing, if need be, to shine in 
reflected jewels. All for which she yearns is that 
they will collaborate with her to make her box the 
most brilliant at the opera. 

As for the men: there is the husband of the 
Knglishwoman who has been accepted with his wife, 
although society has been rather shocked at the open 
way, under the circumstances, in which they travel 
together. Next him sits the most eligible young man 
in New York, of very good family, very rich, very 
well behaved; who was at first considered stupid, but 
who has vindicated himself by learning to drive a 
four in masterly fashion. He is afraid that he will 
be married by her stepdaughter but has accepted her 
invitation, notwithstanding. Behind the Englishman 
sits the clever architect who writes such cynical 
articles about society, and goes about only in its most 
exclusive set. He makes short remarks which she 
does not understand, but which, she is informed, are 
called epigrams and are intellectual. At any rate, his 
presence shows that she ean command literary as well 
as. social eminence. Next to him, in the remote back 
of the box, sits her husband, smiling benign!v, she 
feels sure. He always smiles like that when he is 
thinking of a new railroad he wishes to add to, his 
collection. She wishes he would not think of business 
at the opera. She has often told him what a Philis- 
tine proceeding it is. But, after all, he is the most 
prominent figure in the financial world of his day, so 
his presence in her party rounds out its eclectic select- 
ness. 

At this moment the box party becomes vaguely 
aware that something has just happened, and, on 
shaking itself free from its reveries and descending 
to material things, it finds that the music has sud- 
denly stopped, that the curtain has just fallen on the 
first act, and that a large portion of the audience are 
going through the regulation process of furnishing 
applause. 

The light blazes more brilliantly throughout the 
auditorium, no longer subordinated to the footlights 
and the calcium; the ordinary audience breaks from 
silence into conversation, and society in the boxes con- 
tinues its conversations in freer tones, no longer 
trammelled by the orchestra and singers. 

The “ Horseshoe” is now seen at what it would 
consider its best. A curious “ best” it is. The stark 
illumination undoubtedly brings out every shade of 
silk, satin, and velvet. It beats on every facet of every 
jewel to the most perfect advantage. Perhaps it be- 
guiles the flowers dying on the women’s breasts into 
feeling themselves back beneath the sunrise. But when 
it touches the flesh and blood of the women themselves 
it changes its tactics. It used to suck all the color 
from their faces and spread over them instead a harsh 
and haggard tinge. It used to pounce on foibles with 
the ingenuity of a caricaturist and nurse them into 
blatent blemishes, deepening the slight shadows of 
thinness into the dark hollows of emaciation, strength- 
ening the high-lights of plumpness into the swollen 
shininess of obesity. 

This mocking mischief of the chiaroscuro has been 
corrected by a chivalrous management, but the remedy 
has grave defects of its own. For the light, bullied 
out of its former vagaries, now casts itself on its 
victims in a non-committal, stolid glare which reduces 
them one and all to utter uniformity and indescrib- 
able inanity. There are no laughably fat women, no 
pitifully thin women, no sheepish women, no waspish 
women, no bovine women, no feline women—no women. 
For the light refuses to accord to beauty the truth 
that it withholds from ugliness. If it is forced to 
ignore human imperfections it will assuredly not 
emphasize feminine perfections. If it is not permitted 
to indulge itself in personalities, neither will it 
indulge its victims in individualities. So there they 
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sit, side by side, in their scores and in their hundreds, 
women in reality beautiful or ugly, clever or stupid, 
refined or coarse-grained, pure or sensual, modest or 
bold, sweet or hard: to be loved, to be won, to be 
cherished, to be slaved for; to be gulled, to be be- 
trayed, to be abused, to be forgotten—enough women, 
in potentiality, to redeem or to annihilate the world. 

There they sit, side by side, in their scores and in 


their hundreds, women who are in semblance wax 
dolls, one and all, mere supports for their dresses, 
mere backgrounds tor their jewels, mere mannikins 


worked by a cynical ventriloquist to grin and gesture 
with automatic animation, to and preen with 
pomp and dignity; all cast in one mould, and, God 
help us, the mould not cracked in the casting. 

And the pitiful part of it is that the light is all 
the while rendering a sardonic obedience to their 
desires, fashioning itself into a sneering angel of 
truth. It emphasizes what they cherish, it discounts 
what they neglect. If it caresses tenderly every fold 
of drapery, every subtlest tint and texture of moiré 
and brocade, if it dallies passionately with every 
depth and shallow of every gem, if it obliterates every 
reflection of mind and heart, every expression of soul 
and understanding, what is it doing that they are 
not doing, If they prefer to be admired for their 
clothes rather than for their qualities, for their 
mineral appendages rather than for their moral at- 
tributes, is the light not ministering to their predi- 
lections? 

Hardly has the curtain fallen on the first act. when 
the door of our opera party’s box clicks open and a 
young man enters and pays his respects to the ladies. 
He is a young man of excellent family but of no 
fortune, and (as he has wilfully become a dramatic 
critic instead of a broker’s clerk) of no prospects. He 
is deeply in love with the hostess’s stepdaughter; she 
finds him a curious and alluring novelty, for he has a 
profusion of ideas, which he exposes quite indecently 
to the point of view of one who, like her, has been 
educated to believe that the larger portions of the 
brain as well as of the body are not supposed to exist 
in polite society. At his entrance the most eligible 
young man in New York and the Englishman take the 
opportunity of departing to pay some visits of their 
own. The considers the newcomer to be a 
young man of cleverness, and therefore presumably of 
bad form, She regards him with deep suspicion and 
therefore engages him in animated conversation, to 
his distress and her stepdaughter’s annoyance. She 
knows he is the type of person who is probably inter 
ested in the goings-on beyond the footlights, and so 
tactfully turns the conversation to operatic art by 
asking him whether he does not think that the soprano 
has kept her figure wonderfully for her age, while 
the contralto must have gained fully twenty pounds 
since last season, and the tenor does look absurd with- 
out his own mustache. 

The door elicks open again and a middle-aged man 
mouses mM to speak to the English celebrity. He has 
been an intimate friend of hers in London in the days 
of her virtuous obscurity, and wonders whether she 
will remember him again. As he seats himself the 
hostess’s husband disappears. The Englishwoman asks 
her old friend if he does not consider it shocking 
that such an opera as the one given last Monday 
should be permitted on the stage in New York to 
corrupt public morals—she is happy to say that it 
has never got by the censor in England. 

The door swings open again and in comes an elderly 
young man of twenty-five or thereabouts. He = con- 
siders himself under social obligations to the hostess 
for past hospitalities and future entertainments, and 
is expected to attach himself in public to his fashion- 
able patroness, just as the plebeian clients of Augustan 
Rome found it incumbent to follow in the train of 
their aristocratic patrons in their walks through 
streets and forum. He suavely but surely usurps the 
conversation with the leaving the dramatie 
critic the pleasant task of stepping into the shoes of 
the departing architect, by entertaining the step- 
daughter. This is precisely what the hostess wished 
to avoid, but with well-trained self-control she con- 
ceals her vexation by remarking to the elderly young 
man that she sees his grandmother is wearing .her 
Pearls to-night. He professes surprise, as he had 
understood the Pearls were being cleaned at the jew- 
eller’s, and had therefore taken for granted that she 
would wear the Sapphires. They then remark with 
interest which of their jewels several other women 
are wearing. For hostesses and their social clients 
(at the opera, at least) are very much more familiar 
with their friends’ gems than with their children, and 
take a deep and affectionate interest in their families 
of precious stones, from their first-born necklace to 
the newborn stomacher which is the joy and consola- 
tion of their age. 

And now, just at the moment when, all through the 
glittering “ Horseshoe,” young ineligibles are creeping 
closest to their ladies’ hearts, old friends are becom- 
ing most dubious as to one another’s loss of reputa- 
tions, young protégées are shedding most lustre upon 
their social suzeraines—just as the opera is reaching 
its climacteric—the lights go out, the orchestra begins 
to bang and clash, and society has to plunge into the 
dismal anticlimax of the music and the song, with noth- 
ing to mitigate it but patiently subdued conversation. 
After the first few bars of music the male inhabitants 
of the box come slinking in, like beasts of prey return- 
ing to their lair, and the visitors have to return to 
their own respective parties. 

The second act necessitating, for some absurd the- 
atrical reason, a darkened auditorium, the well-bred 
patience of Society deserves a world of credit. Do 
they pay very large prices for their boxes, and expend 
much time and trouble on their personal appearance, 
merely to crouch whispering in the dark, like silly 
children at a magic-lantern show? And yet not a 
moan of protest, scarcely a sigh of complaint, escapes 
them. They sit murmuring affably in one another’s 
ears, with their eyes fixed vacantly on the relative 
brightness of the stage, paying a sort of automatic 
heed to the gesticulations and vociferations of the 
excited little men and women down beyond the foot- 
lights, occasionally remarking with gentle pity the 
absurd contortions of the poor crazed conductor. One 
of the women seems to be waving a veil from the steps 


pe se 





hostess 


hostess, 
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of an old castle; two men come into the dim garden 
below; one woman and one man go away: the other 
woman and the other man begin singing to each other 


sitting on a bench in the dim garden, locked in each 
other’s arms. The woman is the soprano who has 
kept her figure so remarkably; she has one of the 


very largest salaries in the world, and necessarily one 


of the very finest voices. ‘The man is the tenor who 
has shaved off his mustache, His voice and his salary 
are as superlative as hers. As they go on singing a 
good many of the boxes become strangely hushed 
many of the vacant gazes grow attentive. Kor this 
is wonderful singing, and, strange as it may seem, a 


large proportion of Society can appreciate wonderful 
singing. Through attending the opera at least once a 
week steadily, opera atter opera 
through compelled to hear, at its musicales, 
nothing but the picked voices of the world, Society 
has undergone a subeonscious education, has suffered 
cultivation despite itself. It still knows nothing what 
soever of orchestral music, it still cares nothing what 
soever for vocal music as music, for it still feels noth 
ing whatsoever of tlie beauties of a splendid voice 
3ut it does find an intelligent in hearing 
a voice as competently employed as possible. It knows 
and disapproves immediately note is flat on 
sharp, or veiled or has a tremolo, not because it feels 
the slightest pain at the ugliness of the note, but 
knows that the voice is not doing its work 
like its automobiles 
and without 


season season, 


being 


sutistaction 


when a 


because it 
perfectly, and it wants 
or its stock-tickers, to 
hitch. 

So most of the boxes listen attentively to the sing 
ing, and, though none of its beauty penetrates to their 
emotions, yet somehow, taken with the acting and the 


its voices, 


run accurately 


setting, they realize that the most passionate of love 
scenes is being sung and suffered in their presence 
And as it is the fat and sodden men who find the 


keenest enjoyment in watching the physical endurance 
of a prize-fight, so these tlat-chested girls and anemic 
women find a pleasurable flip to their imaginations 
in the molten passion of this love duet. 

But the lovers are interrupted by a reproachful 
basso with an interminable song, and the boxes return 
to their mattered conversations. ‘The auditorium fills 
again with light, and Society forgets the stage and the 
throbbing music, and engages itself once more in in 
specting and in being inspected, 


Now can be witnessed to the best advantage the 
functioning of a curious sixth sense possessed by 
Society, a sense all its own, the sense of exhibition 


Although this sense cannot be analyzed, it is as indu 
bitable as the sense of direction in carrier-pigeons It 
Society at the opera were blindtolded so that it could 
see no admiring glances, had its ears stuffed so that it 
could hear no adulatory applause, had its nostrils 
stopped so that it could smell no incense, and had its 
powers of touch and taste for the time being sus 
pended also, to be on the nevertheless it 
would still observation, and 
would preen itself as spontaneously as it would make 
a wry face at a bitter flinch at a violent 
sound, or start at a pin-prick. 

Amid the pleasures and the profits of this mutual 
observation the rest of the unnoticed and 
unresented. The curtain falls upon the stage and rises 
upon the second amid the thunderous ap 
plause of a seemingly hysterical populace. The hostess, 
her stepdaughter, and her English guest have how 
observed all there is worth notice in the other boxes 
and know all that there is to be known of their occu 
pants. The desire to see has been satiated, the desire 
to be seen alone survives. But, as all the other ladies 
in all the other boxes share these sentiments with one 
aceord, the business of the evening threatens to come 
to a standstill. ‘Lhe situation is, however, saved by 
the hostess, who has happened to let her eye fail to 
the orchestra seats, and there has seen sitting in 


safe side, 


sense the presence of 


tuste, OF 


act elapses, 


entrracts 


hose 


orchestra seats two women, but women belonging to 
the nicest families in New York—two women she her 
self knows well, two women who have been in her 
own house, and in whose houses she herself has been. 
She draws the attention of the others in the box to 
her grotesque discovery. ‘They all, women and _ visit 
ing men, exchange speculations as to this apparition. 
If they had only been in mourning all would have 
been clear. For women, when their mourning pre 


vents their accepting invitations to their friends’ boxes 
or extending invitations to their own, make a prac 
tice of attending the opera in orchestra seats. If they 
cannot be in the thick of it themselves they can thus 
at least gain the satisfaction of watching their luckier 
sisters play the game. It is the instinct that 
compels the actress to spend her night off in attend 
ing some other theatre, that impels the gambler to 
stake the winnings of his roulette-table on 


crooked 


some other gambler’s crooked faro-table. sut these 
particular women are not in the most rudimentary 
mourning, neither are they with men. What can be 
the explanation? One of the entracte visitors says 
he believes he has heard that one of them claims to 


be fond of music. The stepdaughter remembers the 
other one to have aflirmed that the best place to hear 


the music was in the orchestra seats, about three- 
quarters of the way back, if one did not wish to climb 
all the way up into the “* peanut gallery,” which was, 


of course, the very best place of all. But the step 
daughter had naturally not for a moment supposed 


that this remark was anything more than an attempt 


to say something unusual. ‘This, then, must be the 
explanation. The whole box bends their gaze on the 
musical ladies with amused interest. 


Here the second entr’acte ends and the curtain rises 
on the last act. 

The first few minutes of this act are whiled away 
by watching the musical ladies, to determine whether 
they are really enjoying the music, or are only carrying 
through a rather quaint pose. ‘The box is hopelessly 
divided on this question, some insisting that they have 
a rapt expression, others that they look bored to death. 
But, this diversion having palled, the party is reduced 
to straits of monotony. They are tired of looking at 
their friends, which is regrettable. Their friends are 
tired of looking at them, which is intolerable. They 
are tired of talking to one another, which is natural. 
They have no resource left but self-communion, and 


(Continued on page 68) 
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BY MARIE OLIVIER 
fg8HE first thing you will observe in the > RE erry sense in this arrangement, but who looks for sense In 
~ really sumptuous millinery with which _ Ww 3 Ay ACK VELVE1 the millinery of any season has a difficult search before 
1910 opens is the absence of taffeta tito ten cilelanaiiabancamanaign her. Her safest course is to look for millinery facts 
Fa ind metal laces and of artificial SSN 3 and to adapt them if she would be numbered among 
i flowers (except the  milliner - made % the fashionables. 

* ones), and the prevalence of rich furs, Z A pretty point in the made toques and Spanish 





















































Ret Og : 3 of moiré, beaver, and feathers. And turbans is the developing tendency to arrange soft 
eve ~~ &s3 next in order will be noted the aston- left side. They not only frame the face becomingly, plumes so that they droop over the hair at the left 
ishing variety of shapes and hat sizes. Every one but set most comfortably about an ordinary coiffure, side. These are to be observed on many of the smart- 
seems a little bit different from all the others. There and take a veil charmingly. est velvet toques. Vulture plumes and breasts figure 
are dozens of fashionable turbans, of pretty toques, and All sorts of furry effects are represented among the among the late trimmings, and they and the pretty 
of fez forms, also wide-brimmed velvet and moiré- turbans, the fez, and beret shapes. Those of caracul guinea wings are among the costliest millinery fea- 
stretched large hats; and, for practical wear, some of — with full * Tam” crowns are perhaps the most novel, tures of the winter. They are not always left in their 
the handsomest felt forms I have ever seen. but the velvet de Staé@l turban, of which a few ex- original tints, but are bronzed, touched with purple 


The newest are the merino-finished felts, which are amples were shown last season has come into a much or sapphire and green, so that the iridescence is 
flexible, non-creasable, and have a lovely rich silky more general vogue. You will see it in black, in greatly heightened. 
surface. The hatters are showing these’ trimmed sapphire, or in green velvet or moiré, and in the bright The prettiest trimming novelties are the satin and 
simply with what they call rain or spot proof velvet cerise and amethyst head-dresses for the evening. ‘To velvet flowers made, I am told, by the milliners them- 
ribbon, which, they tell me, so far is an imported make it fashionable, however, it must be put on in — selves, actually out of scraps, and shaded with fluid 





product. This ribbon, say two inches wide, is drawn the prevailing way. The trimming, where it has any dyes in soft attractive tones that suggest, when 
stifiy around the crown, and square bows of it are (for the swirl of velvet is often its only material), massed, a bunch of dried hydrangeas. When set 
attached against the crown along the left side. is all arranged at one side, preferably the left, and against the prevailing sapphire, the new browns, and 
What are called négligée hats, that take the place the hat slips down at that side as if weighted to this myrtle velvets, or against the attractive marabout or 
in winter of the Panamas in summer, are in stitched position by the trimming. sable toque, these flowers are lovely. The big beret 
suéde and soft-finished glove leather. They are for For that matter this weighted-down appearance is shapes call for practically no trimming. 
all sorts of morning wear or for motoring or general also noticeable in some of the large hats. One beauti- Not all in the pretty millinery is violently 
outing purposes, After these, in order of formality, ful creation I have just examined is sharply turned new. <A _ leading importer has just shown me a 


come the charming low hats of Austrian velour. This up at the left side and has a wide right brim. On charming Romney hat, which had a stretched covering 
is. Of course, a species of beaver. It has a lovely the under side of this is a huge velvet bow with full of wide-ribbed rhadame in pale blue and an underbrim 





velvety nap and, seen at a distance, resembles sealskin. loops, which appears to weight the brim down almost of black velvet. Over the crown, and taking their 

The velours hats [ have seen have low, slightly full to the shoulder line; but this idea may be reversed start from the left side toward the back, were three 
crowns, and medium, softly rolled brims, and are and the turned-up side of the hat may be so massed — pure-white Prince of Wales plumes. The hat was 
trimmed only with a thick silk cord around the crown, with trimming that it, rather than the loose brim, conservative, but a pleasant relief from those that rely 
which ends in loops and two drooping tassels at the sags over the ear. [I am ready to admit the lack of — for their charm upon some unusual shape. 


WINTER GOWNS FROM PARIS 
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Al]) DEBUTANTES GOWN [\ WINE COLOR ZIBELINE FIGURED BLUE EVENING CLOAK GRAY SERGE WITH [| 
SOF PALE ROSE CHIFFON SOUTACHED ON THE PANELS CREPE DE CHINE OF CERISE VELVET ALASKA SABLE COLLAR 
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Se OF DULL GOLD RIBBON fF 


Sg2HE woman who wants to be _ thor- 
oughly up-to-date in this remarkable 
mid-season, and can afford to be so in 
everything, will appear in a_ pure 
white (ivory) velvet costume at least 
once, at some very formal afternoon. 














also the beret hats, are all adapted from those in 
vogue during the days of the Doges. 

jut there are two sides this year to the cloak 
question, the inside and the outside, and the first 1s 
of at least equal importance with the second It is 
now trimmed around the edges to a depth of trom 
three to ten inches with braidings and rufflings of lace 








This, relieved by the least little bit of | from the motion of the wearer) evenly in the front. and chiffon, and one cloak shown me had a lining 
Byzantine embroidery, a trifle of en- There was no trimming around the coat skirt or the massed with padded flowe1 forms flatly applied 
crusted lace, or fine-rolled bands of fur, is considered other under it, but the collarless and reversless upper Another was given a thick soutaching of gold over 
quite the most distinguished production of the winter. portion was outlined with a roll of the moleskin, and = white, and a thin lace frill, over another of chiffon 
However, if timidity restrains one from adopting the fastened by three brandebourgs made of unusually was attached loosely along the edges The idea is 
white velvet, there are charming effects in other tones — thick military cords and fur-covered buttons. not merely to overload with trimming. It has come 
which appear to take precedence over the cloth dresses. The wrists were trimmed with a narrow band of the into vogue with the cape and burnous draperies be 
Sapphire, rich myrtle green, and what is called fur, and a shallow V at the throat was introduced as — cause of the protection these fluffy edges furnish. 
canaque, with occasional olive and prune shades, are aq slight relief there. This was in ivory cloth soutached The vogue for embroidery has now attached itself to 
those seen oftenest. I have seen all these in the same with olive and gold. As this suit represents one of the tailored dresses. All the more costly new ones 
assemblage, and all are handsome and to be recom- the newest models of the winter, and is a sort of bridge (and the idea is sure to be earried out later with 


mended. The white and colored velvets are made up between the Moyenage and the pretty Roumanian and cheaper ones) are given wide richly embroidered lapels, 
in styles similar to that of the first dress shown on Servian dress forms which are more or less affecting and big motifs of embroidery in the front corners of 


page 20, and, as a rule, are all strictly suitable for our styles at present, it is worth noting. the coat skirt. They are usually padded and done in 
a visitor to wear to a reception. Apropos of these styles there are some attractive — silk and braids, or in silk alone that matches the suit 
But there are Russian-blouse velvet suits which are little Roumanian military capes of velvet, lined with Cuffs, pocket-flaps, and a lower skirt band also re 
bewitchingly pretty on young women with very slender bright silk and edged with fur. They are worn ef- ceive this trimming, sometimes varied by little loops 
figures, and these are slightly less formal, and are fectively with marabout and fur fez hats, but, though of the cloth, in narrow rolls, about the size that would 
seen at matinées and luncheons at the popular hotels. pretty to the eye, cannot be recommended for be used in simulated buttonholes 
One of the last to be imported was a lovely creation warmth. The very new color known as canaque is an odd 
in an olive velvet. The upper portion of the coat, The richest Paris novelties include the soft moiré very dark brown. It is rich, nevertheless, in) warm 
which was quite plain-fitting (though not tightly cloakings. Of course, these are several times heavier tones, and in velvet and the merino-finished cloth is 
moulded), extended to below the hip line, where a than the dress fabric known by that name. They come — extremely smart. All sorts of dark browns are com 
full satin-lined skirt was attached under a roll of | in dark tones for the street and in beautiful old tones ing in. That called Havana, which resembles the outes 
mole fur. for the evening. and are quaintly trimmed, when wrapper of the cigar so named, is also much shown, 


The skirt portion fell to within three inches of tne trimmed at all, with stately fringes, or with rolls of and as a medium for the embroidered suit it is beau 
edge of the skirt proper, and met (when it did not flare velvet or fur. The cloak forms and their trimmings, _ tiful. 


NEW IDEAS IN FURS 
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GREEN ZIBELINE CLOFH CHINCHILLA COAT TRIMMED / NEW STOLE CAPI ERMINE COAT SUIT OF SAPPHIRE ZIBELLINE 
All| FOLDS OF GREEN VELVET |] WITH ALASKA, SABLE WITH SLEEVES WITH WHITE FOX BLACK SATIN BRAID 
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wae? ha : 
a ANE week’s work in the 
ae Sed perfectly ordered home, 
aS if good housekeeping, is 


» comfortable housekeeping. 
The best housekeeping is 
invisible housekeeping. 

= Innovation housekeep- 


é33 ing as herein set forth 
is pre-eminently practical housekeep- 
ing, so scientific and methodical that 
the household machinery moves ever har- 


moniously, and provides for the perpetual 
beauty and orderliness of the home—not 


that it shall be in a state of upheaval the 
six workdays and comfortable on the 
seventh; nor yet in imitation of Mrs. 
Youngwife, who, having put her little 
house in order, shuts it up securely and 


goes to spend the day with a neighbor in 
order not to disarrange it again. 

In every well-regulated home the fol 
lowing work is to be done daily, whether 


by two servants or four servants, or by 
the mistress of the house, and every 
clever device that saves time, money, or 
energy makes the housekeeper that much 
more jndependent. Therefore, instead of 
feeling that she cannot afford these aids 


on account of the initial outlay. she should 


feel that she cannot afford to be without 
them. 

With so many labor-saving appliances 
there is no longer any necessity for 
specializing certain awful household tasks 
to certain days—such as “ Friday for 
sweeping-day,” as under the old regime, 
when the inmates were driven from room 
to room, if not out into the streets. 

Aside from weekly laundry-days, clean- 


ing the cellar and refrigerator biweekly. 
and polishing any not in 
daily use, the problem is solved. 

Rooms or articles that are 
demand daily care. 

The house in mind is 
American home which any 
finement and culture, though of 
means, May aspire to own and direct. 

Let us say it is the first day of the 
week. The has been aired and 
dusted down-stairs, and breakfast served. 
The bedclothes have been laid out to air. 
and bedroom windows left open. The wash 
has been previously and listed 
by the laundress ‘% No, not if the lady of 
the house values her fine linen and dainty 


silver or brass 


used daily 


the average 
woman of re 
moderate 


house 


sorted 


hand-made garments. It is not that she 
mistrusts her servants, but a lace doily 
may blow from the line or a French em- 
broidered handkerchief lie disregarded In 


a corner of the laundry. 

In a household of several the 
following tasks may proceed simultaneous- 
houseworker it is 


servants 


ly. but with a general 
arbitrary whether the pantries and kitehen 
should receive attention before the bed- 
rooms; granted, of course, that the break- 
fast dishes have been removed from the 
dining-room, and the table left in order, 
with its cover and centrepiece of tlowers. 

fhe washstands must be put to rights, 
bedrooms dusted and straightened, and 
mattresses turned daily. With compressed- 
all drudgery of sweeping 


air apparatus 
sheets and disarrangement of furniture is 
obviated. The beds are now made. 

The bathrooms are next given atten- 


tion; fresh soap, toilet paper, and towels 
provided; nickel and enamel cleaned. 

The practical rule for general cleaning 
is to confine the cleaning to one room at a 
time, beginning with the up-stairs rooms; 


but innovation cleaning is the endeavor 
to keep a room from getting disordered 


or hopelessly dusty, which should be easily 


accomplished with so many mechanical 


aids. It may be a formidable undertaking 
to put a house in order. but it should 
not be burdensome to keep it in order, 
the chief requisitions being willingness 
and activity. Each room must stand for 
itself. One never has the feeling that a 
room is “finished” if necessary to go 
back to it to-morrow to clean the win- 


dows, the closets, or the brasses. 

For years we have been learning the les- 
sons of simplicity in decoration and fur- 
nishing, and few homes of taste now dis- 
play that one-time conglomeration of 
heterogeneous bric-A-brac which was the 
despair of the parlor-maid. The lesson 
which William Morris learned from our 
Oriental brothers has struck home: 
“Have nothing in your house that you 
do not consider beautiful or that is not 
useful.” As a result a quiet elegance in 
a few choice ornaments simplifies the 
monotony of dusting minute and fragile 
objects. 

Presupposing that the front halls and 
living-rooms have been dusted and aired 
before breakfast, the pantries and kitchen 
are now put in order. With the new dish- 
washer and dish-drier the breakfast dishes 


are quickly disposed of, and the butler’s 
pantry left in approved condition 


With denatured alcohol as the ideal 
fuel, with its blessed freedom from soot. 
smoke, or smell, and the steam-cooker 


guileless of pots and pans to be cleaned. 
the kitchen problems are only a source of 
wonder and delight. The housewife is now 
ready to make out her menus, order sup- 
plies, and give her orders for the day. 
The menus should provide for the three 
meals—luncheon, dinner, and breakfast— 
up to the same time of the next day. 
The telephone is a wonder in saving of 
time and energy in marketing, but expe- 
rience has shown it to be a more expen- 
sive way of running accounts. It is here 
seriously urged that the housekeeper keep 
her order-book carefully under her hand. 
A regular weekly settlement of all small 
accounts is absolutely essential in order 
to keep the bills within an allowance. A 
weekly visit to markets and shops is 
highly suggestive to one who eaters for 
the family. 

Her orders given, the lady of the house 
is now free to devote the morning hours to 
her mail, correspondence, and newspapers. 

Perhaps there are lamps to be filled, 
candles to be replenished, flowers to be ar- 
ranged or rearranged; the library table or 
desk to be righted, with ink-wells to be 
filled, new pens and blotters to be sup- 
plied; if so. these tasks should be prompt- 
ly discharged in the morning. 

The table is set for luncheon, the luneh- 
eon prepared and served. The luncheon- 
table is cleared, and the dining-room left 
in order, dishes washed and pantry and 
kitchen again put to rights. 

The piazzas, porch, and front steps, as 
well as the grounds and pavement, may 
be looked after by the man who keeps the 
cellar in order, takes care of the furnace, 
and disposes of the garbage, but the lady 
of the house must keep an ever-watchful 
eve as to the satisfactory discharge of 
these important duties. 

She must find time to inspect the serv- 
ants’ rooms, which should be kept as 
orderly and attractive as any part of the 
house, and servants should be allowed a 
regular period of time in the morning to 
attend to these rooms. ‘The mistress must 
Visit storerooms and take note of supplies. 

On Tuesday the laundress proceeds with 
the ironing. Tuesdays and Fridays may 
be convenient days to clean the refrigera- 
tor, an important item too often post- 
poned on account of its being thought a 
disagreeable one. 

On Wednesday the laundry should be 
handed in, beautiful and spotless. With 
alcohol-irons, improved ironing-tables, and 
modern facilities to accelerate the work, 
there is no excuse for its dragging over 
to interfere with Thursday’s — labors. 
Wednesday may be a desirable time to 
clean such silver, brass, and glass as is 
not in daily and toilet articles, and 
it is advisable that once a week, at least, 
the mistress should count personally all 
small silver, ete. If all silver in daily use 
be properly washed, there is never the 
necessity for that awful bugbear, “ silver- 
cleaning day,” as the silver never is al- 
lowed to get tarnished. Thursday is an 
appropriate day for examining and check- 
ing all weekly bills and settling such ac- 
counts. 

On Friday afternoon the soiled clothes 
are taken to the laundry and sorted. 

On Saturday the laundry is mended. 
Any little odd job which has been neglect- 
ed or crowded out on other days is gener- 
ally left for Saturday; if there needs must 
be a day for such odds and ends, Satur- 
day may as well be that day, but innova- 
tion housekeeping urges the plea for each 
day’s work completely and faithfully done. 
so that there be no “ left-overs.” 

Returning from these digressions, sug- 
gested by certain days of the week, to our 
daily routine, we remember that the 
luncheon-table had been cleared, and pan- 
try and kitchen set in order. If one ex- 
pects to serve afternoon tea, the dainty 
tea-wagon or tray must be got ready, with 
its pretty china and bright bits of silver, 
art linen, ete. The wafers or sandwiches 
must be made and served promptly. 

The dinner-table is to be set, the dinner 
prepared and served, dishes removed and 
washed; again the dining-room must be 


use, 


put in order, pantries and kitchen like- 
wise. Trays bearing pitchers of water and 


glasses must be carried to the bedrooms, 
beds must be turned down, nightdresses, 
slippers, and dressing-gowns laid out. 
The silver must be locked up, the house 
closed for the night, “and the morning 
and the evening” are “the first day,” 
while the harmonious domestic machinery 
comes pleasantly to a standstill. 














Mental Dullness 


usually comes from 
imperfectly nourished brains. 


The man who ¢hinks clearly 
and acts promptly wins money 


rape-Nuts 


made of whole wheat and 
barley, is not only promptly 
digested, but contains the 
Phosphate of Potash grown 
in the grains for rebuilding 
brain and nerves. 





The regular use of this 
world-famed food makes 
‘clear thinking”’ easy 


Try a simple breakfast of 
Grape-Nuts and cream, soft- 
boiled eggs, crisp toast, and 
a steaming cup of well-made 
Postum— 


**There’s a Reason” 





Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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AMERICAN 
| HAVE 


By 





MARCEL 








ft ® N France the story is often 
iold of a stranger who 
eame to Calais for the 


first time. He saw a red- 
haired girl on the dock, 
and, taking out his note- 
book, jotted down the fol- 
lowing remark, “ French- 
women have red hair.” 

I do not know whether the anecdote is 
fictitious or not, but it is well suited to 
euard us against rash conclusions, more 
or less unfounded, when it comes to judg- 
ing people and things outside our borders. 
(And when HaArper’s BAZAR now asks for 
my opinion of American women | am very 
eareful not to use the method of hurried 
generalization which almost always char- 
acterizes our observation of foreign things. 

I have never been in the United States. 
I have met American women in Paris only, 
and they have, as a rule, been “ society ” 
women. On the other hand, | have read 
books by travellers who have given their 
impressions of American women; to what 
extent have I unconsciously influ- 
enced by such readings’ Lastly, I re- 
ceive every morning an American paper 
published in Paris; I read it conscien- 
tiously in order not to get out of touch 
with the English language. 


been 
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amusing coincidence, she resembled slight 
ly. Well!—that is how I imagine the 
American woman, taking into considera- 
tion, of course, all the differences which 


would separate an “ordinary” woman 
from an “exceptional” one like Mrs. 
S——. But even with less  brilliancy, 


grace, and real beauty, it would be a privi- 
lege in itself to be compared to the fas- 
cinating Mrs. 8 

After all, I believe that in the long run, 
through hygiene and sports and doubt- 
too, through a sincere and well 
directed effort of the race toward beauty, 
a real American type has been formed, a 
type of which Mrs. 8S far, it 
seems to me, the most efflores- 





less, 


is so 


perfect 





cence. 

One needs only to go up the Avenue du 
Bois de Boulogne in the morning to ad- 
mire a great number of young American 
women taking their early walk with rather 


long, firm steps—very bright, very chic 
are they, with something about them 
which reminds one of thoroughbreds. 


And every morning, too, in opening my 
paper, [| am sure to come the 
pictures of some of these beautiful per- 
sons, tall and strong, with dazzling com 
plexions and atiire, who, to our eyes, in 


across 


congratulate America on that. Another 
spiritual quality which it has been 
given me to appreciate in a living Ameri 


can woman I knew is disinterested ardor 
for a cause considered useful. Upon the 
publication of an article I had written 


for the Figaro on unnecessary noise, Mrs. 
Isaac R—— did me the honor to write 
me and then to come and see me in Paris. 


| greatly esteem her courage, her con 
tempt for futile criticism, her indefati- 
gable tenacity. 

I really cannot imagine a European 


woman interesting herself so passionately 
in a practical idea, and giving her whol 


life up to it, as it were. I know, too, 
that in America you have many ardent 
zealots for good causes. 

Still remain to be considered the Ameri 


can society women | have met in Paris, at 
watering-places, at winter and summer r 
sorts. . | try to form an opinion of 
their spiritual qualities. Frankly, 1 
do not see that they are very different trom 
other foreigners of the same class living 
in Europe. They have no more, no less, 
the qualities of the brilliant and cosmo 
politan circle in which they move. They 
are very affable; they are cordial, and, | 
think, sincere. They astonish the thrifty 
Frenchwoman by their love ef expendi 
ture. I most certainly value prodigality 
more than base economy, and | would not 


upbraid them for liking to spend. Rather 
would it be for attaching too much im 
portance to money (or at least tor giving 


the impression of doing se, which, socially, 
amounts to the same thing). In order to 
perfect. the charming women with the 
sumptuous dwellings and the marvellous 
gowns, I would wish that from childhood 
they had been taught certain fundamental 
truths which, when put into practice, en 
noble the possession of riches. | would 
that they had been convinced that wealth 
is only a rather flexible form of liberty 





No doubt my = opinion ot 
American women is made up 








in part of what that paper 
reveals to me through the 
pictures of fiancées, brides, 


or celebrated women: 


through the accounts | read 
of Boston, Philadelphia. 
Washington, or New York 


society, and to a still great 
er extent through the letters 
which American women send 
in to the editor—for there 
is no tell-tale like a woman's , 
letter, not so much by what lk 


is told as by the way in 
which it is told. ... 
Behold my whole field ot 
observation. You see how 
narrow it is. L prefer to 
confess, to show you its 
narrowness, rather than ex- 


pose myself to the reproach 
merited by the “stranger at 


Calais.” From now on, it 
is understood—isn’t it? 
that what I may say will 


add nothing to the history 
of the American woman, 
will not make her better 
known to those who do not 
know her... . The only in 
terest of these lines 
will be to show how a 
Frenchman, who is in 
good faith, who is not 
stupid, who, by prefer- 





































that in order to be free it 1s not necessary 
to have an enormous amount of money, 
and that bevond the necessary minimum 
each additional million 

—— = gives very little happiness, 
AX ... TP would they had been 
—— ew) } taught that wealth “must 
A, seek forgiveness hy a cel 

mh tain reserve in its use | 

(3 should be surprised if the 

y 7 maypority ot American 

a4 ‘4A women, industrious, up 

4| } right, and = sensible were 

iT) pleased to learn that a lim 


ited but noisy group of thei 


compatriots try, in’ Kurope, 
to establish the idea that 
an American woman is. 


above all, ~ 


one who sy nds 
much ; 


money Fortunately, 
she is much more and much 
better than that 


||| Last, Intellectually 


| As it happens. | have 
| rather definite ideas on this 
particular point In the 


lirst place, this is because, 

Ws} as I stated above, LT read 
} very carefully the letter 
- 2 from 


women corre spore ni-~ 











ence and _  oecupation, 

looks attentively at life, and who has 
the friendliest of feelings for America, 
imagines the American woman, through 
the medium of personal observations, 


and an American read 


every morning. 


Physically, First of All 

For us Europeans there certainly exists 
a physical type of American woman. 

In vain do I say to myself that I have, 
with my own eyes, seen American women 
of small stature; others with brown skin 
and hair like that of Italian women; still 
others endowed with a rather generous 
plumpness; in vain again do I say to my- 
self that as the population of the United 
States recruits itself in all countries of 
the globe it must naturally contain speci- 
mens of every size, of every color of face 
and hair; in spite of everything the two 
words, “ American woman,” evoke before 
my mind a tall person, rather slender, 
though vigorous looking, with rather light, 
auburn hair, a complexion agreeably, but 
not excessively, colored. ... 1 am thinking 
at this moment of a real American, Mrs. 
S——., who the season before last, in 1908, 
was indeed a “ lion” in Parisian society. 
A very fair blonde, tall and slender, with 
the most beautiful complexion in the world 
and eyes of a delightful blue. She danced 
so perfectly that, oblivious of all else, one 
could have watched her for hours. Im- 
possible to win greater popularity than 
she enjoyed that year. She eclipsed—ac- 


books, newspaper 


cording to many Frenchmen—the most 
celeprated of our professional Parisian 
beauties, Mme. i-——. whom, by an 





earnate the physical type of the American 
woman. 
Naturally, 


this type will not satisfy 
those who look for a certain air of non- 
chalance, of gentle weakness, or, as they 
used to say, of morbidesse in a woman. 
But it is no longer fashionable to be con- 
sumptive, and, according to our modern 
ideal, the conception of “* health” is mixed 
with that of “ beauty.” It is perfectly pos- 
sible, therefore, that the type of the “ fas- 
cinating American” will, in time, assert 
itself as the real type of feminine beauty. 


Spiritually, Next 

On this point. particularly, 
foreigner be reserved in judging the 
women of another country. But 
my testimony would be of no interest were 


must a 


it not sincere. 
I have the warmest, the most sincere 
admiration for a certain little American 


girl of seventeen who came to interview 
me one day, for even at that early age 
she wrote for a New York paper. At the 
same time she studied for and passed her 


B. A. at the Sorbonne. Since then she 
has gone back to New York, where she 
continues her journalistic work. This 


little American charmed me, and I would 
like to set her up as an example to French 
girls of the same age, often so wavering, 
so disarmed, when brought into contact 
with life and action. 

Of this “type” I have _ personally 
known this little American only. But I 
have read enough about the United States 
to know that such young girls are legion 
on the other side of the ocean. And | 


{} published ino my American 
y paper and this during 
many years. If is also due 
to the fact that.’ being a 
man of letters, when | meet 
an American woman 
she readily talks to 
me of intellectual sub 

jects. 
The American wom 
an’s intellectual char 
acteristic is curiosity. One feels she 


would like to have ten pairs of eves so as 
to see everything, ten pairs of ears so as 
to hear everything. . . . When I sit down at 
table beside an American woman of Paris 
immediately me: “Have you 
seen such and such a play? Have you been 


she asks 


to such and such an art exhibition? What 
do you think of this novel or of that 
philosophical or historical book recently 
published 7” And Lam foreed to admit 
that I have nov seen the latest play, that 
for more than ten years | have not. set 
my foot inside the annual “ salons,” that 


1 read slowly and carefully, and am there 
fore forced to read but few books And 
I know my American neighbor feels great 
disdain for my ineulture, .. . Still 1 have 
infinite sympathy for her charming and 
universal intellectual curiosity; only long 
experience has taught me that man’s head 
cannot contain too many ideas at once 
There is consequently an abyss between 
the way most American women [ have met 


conceive intellectual culture and my own 
way. Far from me to pretend that I am 
right! And I give thanks to Heaven, 
which sends us, in the American women 
of Paris, the most wonderful public for 
books or theatres or lectures But if J 


had the honor of being professor of French 
to young American girls | would begin 
with the following truthful anecdote: 

A compatriot of theirs, speaking to the 
poet Francois Coppée, asked, 

“Do you speak English, Monsieur?” 

And Coppée answered, modestly, 

“Non, Madame. I am still learning 
French.” 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


Retailers, Manufacturers, 
and Importers 


There are special rea- 
sons why Tiffany & 
Co. are able to offer 
peculiar 
in exclusiveness, qual- 
ity, and value 


advantages 


They are strictly re- 
tailers and manutac- 
ture and import only 
for their trade 
and never sell their 


own 


goods through agents 
or other dealers 
Their manutactures 
of jewelry, silverware, 
leather goods, _ sta- 
tionery, etc., combine 
originality of design, 
excellence of mate- 
rial, and the 
skilful and 
craftsmanship 


most 
artistic 


Their 
trom 


importations, 
the art centers 
of the world, through 
their 
don 


Paris and Lon- 
branches, com- 
prise a completestock 
of china, glassware, 
marbles, 


fancy goods, novel- 


bronzes, 


ties, ce... and include 
many unique exam- 
a : 
ples ot the work of 
the leading artists 


Dealing directly 9 they 
are able to sell their 
wares at prices which 
will be found partic- 
ularly attractive when 
compared with those 
ot similar articles sold 
elsewhere 


These advantages are 
not only extended to 
those who visit 
the establishment but, 
through the facilities 
of a specially organ- 


can 


ized correspondence 
department, 
equally available to 
those living at a dis- 
tance from New York 


are 


Blue 


page « italogue, 


The ‘Tiffany 
Book, a 76 
without 


be 


Igio 


illustrations, will 


mailed 


Fifth Ave. & 37th St. New York 


upon request 
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HREE mountain walls stand between 
‘i us and a clear perception of how our 
children are and should be clothed. 
The first is our deep love, our bound- 
less, changeless mother love and pride. 
In the light of this love the child is 
beautiful to the mother, no matter what 
she puts on it, beautitul in anything or 
in nothing, beautiful though never so ugly. 
The second is the force otf associate 
idea, combined with mere habit—a_ power- 
ful mixture. ‘The outlines of a papoose 
are no doubt attractive to the squaw; the 
stiff cocoon of a 
swaddled Ital- 
ian baby has 
been — presented 
to us in dee- 
orative medal- 
lions until we 
accept it as 
beautiful, The 
frilly petticoats 
of our — little 
girls are ten- 
derly described 
by a sympa- 
thetic writer 
as “like white 
carnations.” 
We become 
accustomed to 
a general meth- 
od of clothing, 





and get the 
sense of beauty 
merely from 


BOTH WEAR KNICKERS conformity. 
When picture 
and story have added their many impres- 
sions to this toundation of habit, it is 
hard indeed to arouse any intelligent dis- 
crimination. 

Then 
obstacle to all 
common 


before us that 
development of beauty 
-fashion; that 
psychology 
and para- 


Himalayan 


rises 
sense or sense 
inscrutable phase of 
which so battles the 
lyzes the will. 

We may grant to the 
freedom to obey or to resist: to wear 
what “they” wear with no more mental 
action than a sheep: or to show the power 
of choice in) garments of irreconcilable 
‘reform’; but the question here raised 
individual a right to inflict 
any degree of fool- 
ishness and posi- 
tive injury on the 
body of a child? 

Should there not 
he some authority, 
other — than the 
caprice of an ir- 
responsible woman, 


social 
intellect 


individual adult 


is—has the 


to govern the 
clothing of  chil- 


dren; so that their 
health, beauty, 
and moral devel- 
7 opment may not 
be injured’ 
To most 
no doubt, 
seems an 
proposition. We 
may have eriti- 
eized occasionally 
= the dress of our 
HER LEGS PARALLEL Meighbor’s  chil- 
dren as not con- 
forming to our 
own ideas of propriety and taste, but 
there seems to be no recognition that the 
dress of children generally is unsuitable 
and injurious. 
Before arraying the charges against it. 
let due allowance be made for recent im- 


of us, 
this 
absurd 





provements. For many centuries there 
was no “children’s dress” in our sense, 
the wretched little ones suffered in the 


same harness as their parents, as any col- 
lection of historical portraits will show: 
miserable little Infantas and Dauphins 
busked and laced into all the enormities 
of the adult world. 

Then came the great step of admitting 
that the physical conformation and 


~~ lustrations by yarry Linbell ~me 






worn 


differed 


child 
widely from those of an adult, and that 


necessities of action of a 
its clothes should ditfer also. 

Of late years, in few and select circles. 
this recognition has gone further; and 
the dress of babies and little children has 
become rational, suitable, and therefore 
beautiful. 


Some tew parents, of excep- 


painful bumps caused by his belated clum- 
siness. It is sufficiently difficult for a 
child to learn the complicated activities 
of the human body without our deliber- 
ately hampering every movement by ill- 
judged clothing. 

But these immediate mechanical restric- 
tions are not as lasting as those imposed 
upon the child through the character of 
his garments. The mother, having her 
own ideas of what is beautiful, puts upon 
the defenceless body of her child starched 
enormities which irritate the skin, flap- 
ping wide-bordered caps and hats, master- 
pieces of embroidery and laundry-work. 

The question here, the perfectly clear, 
just, natural question is, by what right 
does any grown person interfere with a 
child’s freedom of motion in order to keep 
intact a set of garments put on him solely 
for the gratification of the grown person? 

This evil may be summarized clearly 
enough as a principle. A child’s clothing 
should not in color or cost, in quality of 
fabrie or in style of construction, check 
free action; either mechanically or by 
prohibition. Then come the psychic 
effect of the clothing and the conduct re- 
quired by the clothing; the modification 
of the child’s character by these intimate 
and constant surroundings. 

The most conspicuous evil here is the 
premature and unnatural differentiation 
in sex in the dress of little children. 

A little child should never be forced to 
think of this distinction. It does not 
exist in the child’s consciousness, it is 





HE WOULD BE SAVED MANY PAINFUL BUMPS 


tional wisdom, have even gone so far as 
to see that the muscular activities of a 
boy baby and a girl baby are absolutely 


identical, and to dress them similarly. 


Here we may record approvingly the 
“rompers,” the ‘one-piece aprons,” the 


sandals and bare feet. But the children 
thus favored are one in a million. 

A world of helpless little ones remain, 
wholly at the mercy of the unthinking, 
though deeply loving, parent. 

This may seem an exaggerated. a sen- 
sational, protest. ‘ What is there so bad 
about it?” will be asked. “* What harm is 
done to our children by wearing pretty 
clothes—if that is what you mean?” The 
harm done is varied and serious. = It 
may best be seen, perhaps, by taking 1t 
up from the physical point of view and 
then the psychic. 

The physical needs of a baby and little 
child are not too complex, if studied, to 
puzzle any intel'ect. It should have 
clothirg suflicient for warmth, but allow- 
ing absolute freedom of action that the 
body may develop properly. Here is the 
first charge against our general methods. 

From the baby to the boy in trousers 
and the girl in long dresses we interfere 
with natural growth and physical happi- 
first by the direct mechanical re- 
striction of the garments and then by the 
effect of the materials of which they are 
made; the constant care demanded to 
keep whole and clean fabrics which no 
more belong on a child than lace petti- 
coats on a colt. 

The physical vigor and beauty of baby- 
hood will be greatly advanced if we will 
learn to dress 
babies as sim- 
ply as possible. 
We all know 
how injurious it 
is to puppies or 
kittens to con- 
tinually handle 
them and 
‘dress them 
up,” as their 
young owners 
are prone to do. 
It is injurious 
also to the 
little children. 
Physical com- 
fort and free- 
dom from con- 
stant _interfer- 
ence would be 
a great help to 
a baby’s health. 
He would be 
saved also 
many of the ac- 
eidents and 


ness ; 





STARCHED ENORMITIES 


in no way called for by natural activities, 
but it is forced into vivid prominence by 
our attitude. Girl and boy are terms un- 
necessarily harped upon, and even in re- 
proach, each to the other. When the girl, 
being # human child, acts as boys do, she 


is blamed and told to * be a lady”; when 
the boy, being a human child, acts as 
girls do, he is blamed and told to “be a 


man’; and the costume we have decreed 
for each is sometimes put upon the other 
as a shameful punishment. Both could 
wear knickerbockers and a belted blouse 
with exactly the same comfort, happiness, 
and beauty. 

Both could be free from the long hair 
which may be ‘ 
a woman’s 
glory, but 
which is a 
child’s torment. 

Aside from 
this geneval 
change, = which 
would make no 
conspicuous dif 
ference in chil- 
dren's clothing 
until they were 
about twelve 
(up to which 
time a girl is. 
sturdier than a 
boy), there is a 


-_. 


simple —modifi- 
cation of the 
present girl's 


dress which 
would work 
wonders of im- 
provement. That SUFFERED IN THE HARNESS 
is to substitute 

knickerbockers of the same cloth 
dress in place of the present drawers 
and petticoats. The matter would be 
of small account if we made no re- 
mark ; but, having dressed our small 
girl so that she cannot move’ with- 
out exposure, we then sharply comment 
on it, continually saying: “ Pull down 
your skirt!” “ Keep your dress down!” 
forcing upon the child’s mind that she 
is a girl, and that though girls are built 
with two most active and necessary legs, 
these legs must be kept forever parallel. 





as the 


The needs of children are permanent 
and do not alter with any ecaprice of 
fashion. With persons of the best educa- 


tion and most refined taste, we see prog- 
ress in this direction; babies barefoot, 
children in sandals, girls in gymnasium 
suits, and it is by no means impossible 
that with the swift and wholesome prog- 
ress of our times we shall soon see a 
wide-spread recognition of the standards 
that should govern children’s clothing. 





NOVELTIES IN THE SHOPS 


By Marie Olivier 


OVEL hosiery with silk tops and 
N bees lisle soles, toes, and heels ar 

being shown by one prominent shop, 
which is also showing sock and cravat sets 
for men in the fasionable olive and smoke 
grays. In women’s hosiery for evening 
wear the same house is showing beautiful 
old-gold_ silk articles with black Chan- 
tilly lace down the front or set in only 
at the ankles. 

Handsome uses for the popular Italian 
laces have been found during the past 
autumn, such as converting it into hat-pin 
covers in an almost solid stitch; and slip- 
per covers for evening or boudoir wear. 
which are very open. These are being 
shown by certain novelty over 
yellow, pink, and blue slippers of the 
Louis Quinze order. 

A jewelry house that makes a specialty 
of novelties in earrings, hat-pins, ete., is 
showing long earrings in jet. pearls. 
shaded amethyst, jade, and lapis lazuli. 
Round jet ones, quite an inch in diameter, 
are also seen in the same shop, which are 
exactly like those worn by Italian boat- 
men and by Sicilian women. 

In several of the leading shops long 
counters full of hat-pins of most preten- 
tious workmanship are shown, which is 
proof, perhaps, of what an important 
feature the hat-pin has become in millin- 
ery. The most beautiful of the new ones 
have a pearl mound head, composed of fif- 
teen pear-shaped pearls springing out 
from their slenderest ends. which are at- 
tached to the metal setting. There are 
also disks, beautifully inlaid or jewelled, 
and long cone-shaped pins covered with 
small beads; or, in the case of mourning 
pins, wound with fine cord. 

Duchess. lace mits in 
dainty evening shades are the newest 
glove forms to be shown, and the same 
house which exhibits these is showing the 
first consignment in America of the filmy 
* shadow ” veil, which has a cobweb mesh, 
with thin lace flower sprays woven at in- 
tervals of possibly four inches. The sprays 
are from three to five inches long and two 
or three wide, and are joined by the ecob- 
web film. , . 

A most charming improvement on the 
old épergne for the centre of a dinner- 
table has just been shown by a leading 


houses 


white and in 


house. It consists of a fifteen-inch fern- 
dish, quite five inches deep, which is 
massed with férns or other preferred 


flowers. A rim of silver fitting the edge 
of the dish is then set in place. It is pro- 
vided with candelabra (five are evenly dis- 
tributed around the edges), which, when 


lighted, not only illuminate the table 
outside, but also beautifully show up 


every leaf of the inside floral arrangement. 
In cut glass these table fixtures cost from 
twenty-five to seventy-five dollars. 

Among the most useful things I have 
seen in a long time are the new toilet 
rolls, which, measuring when closed per- 
haps eight by ten inches, by three inches 
deep, contain manicure articles, tooth, 
hair, and clothes brushes, besides the mir- 
ror and numerous other toilet accessories. 
The case is far more generally useful than 
the bag provided with pockets for these 
items, for it may be slipped into a suit- 
case, steamer trunk, or rug, or any pre- 
ferred travelling-bag. 

There is a new teacup which should 
meet with success at afternoon teas. It is 
called the Destiny Cup. and is sold singly. 
The saucer is decorated by a circle of 
witches, riding on brooms, of course, while 
the inside of the cup is adorned by nu- 
merous symbols. <A card aecompanies 
each cup and saucer, containing a key to 


fortune-telling by means of the cup. It is 
a costly trifle at present, but for that 


reason all the more likely to be taken up. 
The new veils are all cobwebby, but are 
woven with large, square, solid spots, and 


while smart when becoming, they are 
really disfiguring to some women. Still 


they are the exclusive thing at present. 

One specialist is showing dainty even- 
ing fans about eight inches long, having 
sandalwood sticks and alternating gores 
of brilliant silk and spangled gauze. The 
fashionable fresh green. strawberry, and 
blue tones are all used in these fans, but 
with the gauze between, the brillianey is 
modified, and the fans are picturesque and 
highly to be recommended. 

White satin reception shoes, cut high, 
and finished with a “ collar” of black lace 
and trimming of the same sort over the 
instep, are among the latest footwear to 
be mentioned. They are laced with black 
satin ribbon, and are given black heels. 
The shoe houses of note, too, are showing 


many simple evening slippers, chiefly 
satin, with a three-inch rosette of self- 


colored tulle, having a centre of silk. 

In bandeaux for the hair the prettiest 
shown are of cut jet, which in blond hair 
is lovely, and the pearl bands which set 


off the classic brunette. One excellent 
importing house is showing in novelty 


bandeaux the imitation shell, inlaid with 
gilt laurel leaves, and in some instances 
with Florentine designs in color. 
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* Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul.” 








the works of Shelley, and Ruskin. and Carlyle, of production it is Pitiable. ‘To love muste or + 
; and Rousseau. and Matthew Arnold, and George sculpture or painting or w riting o7 building o1 ; 
ROMANCE AND REALITY. 












Eliot, and Charles Kingsley, and one story of farming, or any other form of creation so that 

3N these early days of life one Ouida’s, by chance her very best: and one of every faculty is dedicated to the work is the per 

difficulty we encounter is that Thomas Hardy’s The Trumpet Major: and fect human life. It is building 

romance is so much easier and Schiller, and Gethe. and Lessing, and Racine, of life. It is accepting our personal share of the 

m More accessible than reality. The and Victor Hugo. There were older books, too, task of creation. But our love and our interest FE 
world spread around us. into which I did not disturb very much. but between = must be in the work, not in its results. Emer 

Which we must somehow force an thirteen and seventeen, in default of something son said genius must 












a grand house 




















be selfish to the present . 







































































3 entrance, requires some skill and else to hand. | swallowed the ideas of these in order to be generous to the future. He meant. 
eee oS training; it demands a slow writers, even the most didactic utterances of Mr. I suppose, that no man of great gifts can afford E44 
initiation and progression, while the world as we Arnold and the most incomprehensible matters to dissipate his energies in the ordinary small ‘ 
would have it is so easily built in imagination, in Rousseau. And though [ skimmed over a services which, like as not. Just cater to the P 
so soft and comfortable and pleasant to live in. great deal T did not understand while I was try- selfishness of the people round him. No earnest 
And why not, then, just build us a house of ing to get rid of the boredom of my own tasks, worker can afford that. But one has to tread 
dreams and dwell there? It is what a great many chance itself foreed upon me glimpses into reality. very softly. One must be very sure the denials of 
girls do, Finding the daily grind tiresome and For not one of these authors but wrote his books the claims of others are not sheer selfishness, 
thwarting, they think ahead; they live for the — to tell about reality as he saw it, and not one but’ ~~ Whenever you deny a small service ty sure you 
time when there are to be no school-bells ringing ad real power and insight. The modern idea are creating something larger, 1, bler, more last 
for duties: no set tasks at reeular hours: no that all literature is meant to divert and amuse ing. Few things are more lasting than kindness 
Steady grind. But love and power and adventure had not been invented then, or if it had, it had and humility. And our school days are the days 
and admiration and freedom are to come fawn- not penetrated to the far-away German village in which we are to be humanized and made sery 
ing upon us in the future, and toward this date — where T took my schooling. In ‘talking to school iceable. These are the days when we are taught 
the schoolgirl sends her dreams while she skims girls to-day T could, if | would, tell a hundred — to play our part in the ereat heme of which we 
as lightly as she can over reality or passes it in- things that T regret in the education of a genera- know so little, yet from which enough lieht always 
attentively by. When one is old and garrulous — tion ago. IT regret, for example, that no science strays to guide us if we will he led 
and loves to give good advice and tell what one and no scientifie method Was taught. I regret h 
has made out of this flitting pageant we eall life, that, having a distaste for mathematics, T was THE SPIRIT BUILDS THY} HOUSE M 
almost the deepest and the truest thing one has not forced to pursue them: I regret that modern At any rate, for better or tor worse, these 
to say is that praise which Swinburne offered to languages were considered suflicient for a girl and school-days some of us have lived, and often Y 
Browning in the sonnets on his death: that T had to study Latin and Greek after I left wasted, and you of to-morrow are just living, are y 

“He held no dream worth waking.” school; but the thing that I am most proud and the foundations of the Spirit's house. The house ® 

‘ ae pleased about is that there were no futile and of life and thought! It is a very large and very 

No deception, no decorative faney, no merely empty books about me, no mere printed time- solemn idea if one stops to realize it. All that 
personal interpretation of life is worth one destroyers. you study and think to-day is setting the limit | 

glimpse, one moment’s insight into reality. Real- to what you can know and be hereafter. So it 

ity is God’s world. Romance is man’s dream. THE OBJECTIVE INTEREST eos very important to lay as broad a founda 

The world of reality is harder to enter. more diffi- The beauty of working at a science is that one tion as it is possible to build upon. Do not 

cult to live in, but the reward of difficulty is js forced to look at the outer reality. It is a avoid many subjects because you can not finish 
always greater, “Contention is the vital force, great thing to learn to unseal the eyes and ears. — them. Nothing is ever really finished in this ‘ 
whence pluck we brain,” Dreams have their own A large part of the joy and beauty and power of human life. We ean begin and we can build on ‘ 
value, but, believe me, it is better to know the life comes to us through seeing and hearing. It until death stops us. Pp: 
truth, say, about the motion of a fly’s wings than Was amazing how blind and deaf we schoolgirls There is just one thing I wish every schoolgirl! 
to have the happiest dreams of personal comfort used to be. We lived. a troop of us, in a won- to-day could lay to heart. It is this: you are build } 

or aggrandisement. A poet’s dreams are of value derful, wooded, hilly i 


country, and every spring ing each moment o 





f your life a house of life and 






only because they are prophetically true, because at Whitsuntide we m: 













ide a long week’s walking thought; and you are building it not entirely 
they already touch the grand reality partially tour; and looking back on it now through the — for yourself but as a part of the wonderful whol 
hidden from men, but toward which men are ever mists of the years, T blush to recall that we talked structure of human 






living. Your house may he 
about our emotions and our clothes and our esti- almost as you will it if you work hard enough. 
So even in school-days one does not want to live mates of one another, and that I do not at this It may be large and airy and noble 

ahead in the happenings that may indeed come moment remember the names or notes 

a few years later, though charged with a very of any of the birds in those woods, and the only it and learn your purposes and reap the benefit 
different content from anything we ean imagine, flowers I remember are those I had read about in of your secret thoughts. But it may be stuffy 
but one wants to penetrate as well as one can the German poets and then identified. All this and miserable and little and 

into the meaning, the significance, the beauty of — is different to-day; if I can be proud of the books — that later others, better than you, may have to 
the moment’s experience. Do not think ahead of I was spared, every schoolgirl to-day can be proud destroy it and sweep it out of sight Build a 
the moment; do not think away from it: if and glad that she is offered every opportunity to beautiful house. then. Set it on an eminence and 
dream you must, try to dream of the worth of know the plant and animal life about her and to build it as big and airy and noble as you ean, 
this which is to hand. be initiated into the laws of the physical world. 


penetrating. 








and beauti 
or habits ful—a shelter and an inspiration to all who enter 















ugly and dark. so 




















Think the greatest thoughts you can find, and if ey 
Do you know Andersen’s tale of the little fir- And let me beg you to treasure your opportunity! great and noble and lovely thoughts will not come Py 
tree? “It is a wonderful story, and a poem, too, Are you ever bored? Do you ever really suffer to your beckoning, then chase them. Turn to le 
and full of significance. The little fir had every- from ennui? Then remember that once an in- those who have already made life worthy and 
thing to make him happy; he had a good place telligent interest in the world about us is aroused, — wonderful and worshipful—the oreat scientists, 
in the forest, light and air and lovely companions. there is never any more boredom. 





There is the great: musicians—above all, the 
but he was restless because he always imagined always something more to be found out, 


that something better and more glorious was just — fuller knowledge to gain about the 
ahead, and he could hardly wait for the changes round us, and the interest in it 
that were coming in their own good time. He — it feeds on. 

was so eager for the next step that he hardly 

got acquainted ‘with the little hare that used to THE SUBJECTIVE canard , ‘ 
jump over him, and later, as he grew, had to Seeing and hearing—looking and listening! Did 
run around him. He never noticed the birds in you ever stop to realize what these faculties ean all have photographs and reproductions, and 
his branches or the clouds that floated over his mean’ They are the doorways out of ourselves, each one of us ean hold daily communion with a 
head at sunset, and finally, little by little, life am no philosopher, and if I were | dare say you great poet. Keep, too, a written record of what 
sped by him, and he had not lived it at all; he would not talk to me. 





preat poets 

some and live in their thoughts and apply them to your 
world spread own life. One great poet, Gethe, said that in 
grows by what — order to lead a rational life one must read a 
great poem, see a great picture, and hear a great 
song, daily. That is the best counsel for daily 
living that IT know. Great painting and seulp 
ture are not always to hand for all of us, but we 




















I cannot tell why your you read and see, so that as your house is build 
had just spent it wishing for something else. It soul was ever caught and confined in a body and ing you may see how much better and more bean 
had passed as a tale that was not told. given a self to develop. But this I have learned, — tiful it is because of the lovely materials you are 






that human life is learning to use that body wisely 

and beneficently, even to the point of wearing it It was not I who said, “ The spirit builds the 
Meantime we. in these school-days, are laying out and laying it aside. And human life is ex- house.” It was Emerson, and he added, “ After- 
the foundation of the great house of life ‘and panding and freeing that self of yours till it wards the house contines the spirit. 





putting into it. 
THE BROAD FOUNDATION 5 














thought in which we are to live. How can we spreads out over all humanity, till it feels its 
do it adequately if we think of nothing but the bond to all your brothers and sisters among the THE HOUSE CONFINES THE SPIRIT. 
roof? And if we think of that, too, without even animals and plants, till you are one with the You are building your house of life. Day by 






planning that the roof shall fit the walls, or the sun and the moon and the stars. and One greater day as you walk to school, as you learn your 
walls shall be reared firm and straight on a good than these. The beginning of emerging from lessons, as you play with your mates, you are 
foundation? And yet, despite the fact that the prison of the self is to see and to hear, and building the house in Which later your life must 
school-days are the ones when we are doing our later to understand all creation and love what be Spent. For once the walls are reared. the spirit 
most valuable work, a great many schoolgirls ever is beautiful and Significant, while that which is confined. So do make plenty of windows. Have 
spend one third of the time dreaming of the roof is most likely to lock the doors of the prison house them on all sides, comm: 

of their house and another third reading things is to be so concerned for your own happiness or you 
that are not real or true or strengthening. How success or advancement that you do not see or stretching even to eternity. Every thought you 
should I know so well if | had not myself been fee] beyond yourself. think is a brick or a stone in your house, There 
a schoolgirl and done just this same thing? And People often say that all geniuses have the sub- it is, set, for better or for worse, but indubitably, 
though I erected a house of dreams, as I should jective temperament, and far be it from me to quite visibly there. Somehow, too, the other 
not have done, and tried to live in it, as I could wish to enter in and destroy where angels fear to thoughts that come to you will always be likely 
not do, Providence was kindly to me in some tread. But it seems to me the test is easy for to take on the shape and hue of those already 
ways. For one thing, there’ were no lending any sincere person. It is quite true that any there. Each thought counts Just as each stone 
libraries where I grew up, and no current fiction, creator is absorbed. But is he absorbed in him- in a house counts. So build a stately mansion of 
and so when I wanted to read away reality and self or his work? If he is absorbed in creation life and thought, that the spirit dwelling therein 
get into other lives, the only books to hand were it is laudable; if he is absorbed in the rewards may smile and be content. 














inding as wide a view as 
can, that the spirit may have great vistas, 
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IS THERE A LIFE AFTER DEATH? 


By Henry James 
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CONFESS at the outset 
that I think it the most in- 
teresting question in the 
world, once it takes on 
all the intensity of which 
it is capable. It does 
See that, insidiously but in- 
oe & evitably, as we live longer 
and longer—does it at least for many 
persons; I myself, in any case, find 
it increasingly assert its power to attach 
and, if I may use the word so unjustly 
compromised by trivial applications, to 
amuse. I say “assert its power” so to 
oceupy us, because [ mean to express only 
its most general effect. That effect on 
our spirit is mostly either one of two 
forms: the effect ot making us desire 
death, and for reasons, absolutely as wel- 
come extinction and termination; or the 
effect of making us desire it as a renewal 
of the interest, the appreciation, the pas- 
sion, the large and consecrated conscious- 
ness, in a word. of which we have had so 
spk ‘did a sample in this—vorld. Either 
one or the other of these opposed states 
of feeling is bound finally to declare it- 
self, we judge, in persons of a fine sensi- 
bility and whose innermost spirit: expe- 
rience has set vibrating at all; for the 
condition of indifference and of knowing 
neither is the condition of living alto 
gether so much below the human privilege 
as to have little right to pass for unjustly 
excluded or neglected in this business oi 
the speculative reckoning. 

That an immense number of 
should not recognize the appeal of our 
speculation, or even be aware of the ex- 
istence of our question, is a fact that 
might seem to demand, in the whole con- 
nection, some particular consideration; 
but our anxiety, our hope. or our fear, 
hangs before us, after all, only beeause it 
more or less torments us, and in order to 
contribute in any degree to a discussion 
of the possibility we have to be consetous 
lv in presence of it. I can only see it. 
the great interrogation or the great dep 
recation we are ultimately driven to, as a 
part of our general concern with life and 
our general, and extremely various—be 
cause IT speak of each man’s general- 
mode of reaction under it; but to testify 
for an experience we must have reacted 
another. The weight of 
those who don’t react may be felt, it is 
true, in one of the seales; for it may very 
well be asked on their behalf whether they 
are distinguishable as “living” either 
before or after. Only the special reaction 
of others, or the play of their speculation, 
however, will, in due consideration, have 
put it there. How ean there be a personal 
and a differentiated life “after.” it will 
then of asked, for those for 
whom there has been so little of one be 
fore?—unless indeed it) be pronounced 
conceivable that the possibility may vary 
trom man to man, from human case to 
human case, and that the quantity or the 
quality of our practice of consciousness 
may have something to say to it. If 1 
myself am disposed to pronounce this con- 
ceivable—as verily I expect to find my 
self before we have done—I must glance 
aut a few other relations of the matter 
first. 

My point for the moment is that the 
more or less visibly diminishing distance 
which separates us at a certain age from 
death is. however we are affected toward 
the supposition of an existence beyond it. 
an intensifier of the feeling that most 
works in us, and that in the light of the 
lamp so held up our aggravated sense of 
life, as I may perhaps best eall it, our 
impression of what we have been through, 
is what essentially fosters and determines, 
on the whole ground, our desire or our 
aversion, So, at any rate, the situation 
strikes me, and one can speak of it but 
for one’s personal self. The subject is 
portentous and any individual utterance 
upon it. however ingenious or however 
grave, but comparatively a -feeble pipe 
or a pathetic quaver; yet I hold that as 
we can searece have too many visions, too 
many statements or pictures of the con- 
ceived social Utopia that the sincere fond 
dreamer, the believer in better things, may 
tind glimmer before him, so the sincere 
and struggling son of earth among his 
fellow-strugglers reports of the positive 
or negative presumption in the savor of 
his world, that is not to be of earth, and 
thus drops his testimony. however secant. 
into the reservoir. It all depends, in 
other words, the weight or the force or 
the interest of this testimony does, on 
what life has predominantly said to us. 
And there are those—I take them for 
the constant and vast majority—to whom 





persons 


In one Way or 


course be 


it in the way of intelligible suggestion 
says nothing. Possibly immortality itself 
—or another chance at least, as we may 
freely call it—will say as little; which is 
a fair and simple manner of disposing of 
the idea of a new start in. relation to them. 
Though, indeed, I must add, the contem- 
plative critic scarce—save under one 
probability—sees why the universe should 
be at the expense of a new start for those 
on whom the old start appears (though 
but to our purblind sight, it may, of 
course, be replied) so to have been wasted. 
The probability is, in fact, that what we 
dimly discern as waste the wisdom of the 
universe may know as a very different 
matter. We don’t think of slugs and jelly- 
fish as the waste, but rather as the amuse- 
ment, the attestation of wealth and vari- 
ety, of gardens and sea-beaches; so why 
should we, under stress, in respect to the 
human scene and its discussable sequel, 
think differently of dull people? 

This is but an instance, or a trifle, how- 
ever, among the difficulties with which the 
whoie case bristles for those on whom the 
fuct of the lived life has insisted on 
thrusting it, and which it yet leaves them 
tormentedly to deal with. The question 
is of the personal experience, of course, 
of another existence; of its being I my 
very self, and you, definitely, and he and 
she. who resume and go on, and not of 
unthinkable substitutes or metamorphoses. 
The whole interest of the matter is that 
it is my or your sensibility that is in- 
volved and at stake; the thing figuring to 
us as momentous just because that sensi- 
bility and its tasted fruits, as we owe 
them to tife, are either remunerative 
enough and sweet enough or too barren 
and too bitter. Only because posthumous 
survival in some other conditions involves 
what we know, what we have enjoyed and 
suffered, as our particular personal ad- 
venture, does it appeal to us or excite our 
protest; only because of the associations 
of consciousness do we trouble and consult 
ourselves—do we wish the latter prolonged 
and wonder if it may not be indestructible. 
or. decide that we have had enough of it 
and invoke the conclusion that we have 
so had it once for all. We pass, I think, 
through many changes of impression, 
many shifting estimates, as to the force 
and value of those associations; and 
there is no single, there is no decisive 
sense Of them in which, throughout our 
earthly course, it is easy or needful to 
rest. 

Whatever we may begin with we almost 
inevitably go on, under the discipline of 
life, to more or less resigned acceptance 
of the grim fact that “ science” takes no 
account of the soul, the principle we worry 
ibout, and that, as however nobly think- 
ing and feeling creatures, we are abjectly 
and inveterately shut up in our material 
organs. We flutter away from that ae- 
count of ourselves, on sublime oceasion, 
only to come back to it with the collapse 
of our wings, and during much of our 
life the grim view, as I have ealled it. 
the sense of the rigor of our physical 
basis, is confirmed to us by overwhelming 
appearances. The mere spectacle, all 
about us, of personal decay, and of the 
decay. as seems, of the whole being. adds 
itself formidably to that of so much bloom 
and assurance and energy—the things we 
eatch in the very fact of their material 
identity. There are times when all the 
elements and qualities that constitute the 
affirmation of the personal life here affect 
us as making against any apprehensible 
other affirmation of it. And that general 
observation and evidence abide with us and 
keep us company; they reinforce the ver- 
dict of the dismal laboratories and the 
confident analysts as to the interconverti- 
bility of our genius, as it compara- 
tively is at the worst, and our brain— 
the poor palpable, ponderable, probeable, 
laberatory brain that we ourselves see 
in certain inevitable conditions — become 
as naught. 

It brings itself home to us thus in all 
sorts of ways that we are even at our 
highest flights of personality, our furthest 
reachings out of the mind, of the very 
stuff of the abject actual. and that the 
sublimest idea we can form and _ the 
noblest hope and affection we can cherish 


are but flowers sprouting in that emi- 
nently and infinitely diggable soil. It may 


be as favorable to them—as well as to 
quite other moral growths—as we are free 
to note; but we see its power to put them 
forth break down and end. and ours to 
receive them from it do the same—we 
watch the relentless ebb of the tide on 
which the vessel of experience carries us. 
and which to our earthly eyes never flows 
again. It is to the personality that the 
idea of renewed being attaches itself, and 








we see nothing so much written over the 
personalities of the world as that they 
are finite and precarious and insuscep- 


tible. All the ugliness, the grossness, the 
stupidity. the cruelty, the vast extent to 


which the score in question is a record of 
brutality and vulgarity, the so easy non- 
existence of consciousness, round about us 
as to most of the things that make for 
living desirably at all, or even for living 
once, let alone on the enlarged chance— 
these things fairly rub it into us that to 
have a personality need create no pre- 
sumption beyond what this remarkably 
mixed world is by itself amply sufficient 
to meet. A renewal of being, we ask, for 
people who understand being, even here, 
where renewals, of sorts, are possible, that 
way, and that way, apparently, alone ?— 
leaving us vainly to wonder, in presence 
of such obvious and offensive matter for 
decay and putrescence, what there is for 
renewal to take hold of, or what element 
may be supposed fine enough to create a 
claim for disengagement. The mere fact 
in short that so much of life as we know 
it dishonors, or at any rate falls below, 
the greater part of the beauty and the 
opportunity even of this world, works 
upon us for persuasion that none other 
ean be eager to receive it. 

With which all the while there co- 
operates the exhibited limitation of our 
facuity for persistence, for not giving 
way, for not doing more than attest the 
inextinguishable or extinguishable spark 
in the mere minimum of time. The think- 
able, the possible, we are fairly moved to 
say, in the way of the resistances and re- 
newals of our conceded day, baffle us and 
are already beyond our command; I mean 
in the sense that the spirit even still in 
activity never shows as recovering, before 
our present eyes, an inch of the ground 
the body has once fairly taken from it. 
The personality,the apparently final eclipse 
of which by death we are discussing, fails, 
we remark, of any partial victory over 
partial eclipses. and Keeps before us, once 
for all, the same sharp edge of blackness 
on the compromised disk of light. Even 
while “we” nominally go on those parts 
of us that have been overdarkened become 
as dead: our extinct passions and facul- 
ties and interests, that is, refuse to revive; 
our personality, by which I mean our 
*soul,” declining in many a ease, or in 
most, by inches, is aware of itself at any 
given moment as it is, however contracted, 
and not as it was, however magnificent; 
we may die piecemeal, but by no sign 
ever demonstrably caught does the “ lib- 
erated” spirit react from death piece- 
meal. The answer to that may of course 
be that such reactions as ean be “ caught ” 
are not claimed for it even by the fondest 
lovers of the precarious idea; the most 
that is claimed is that the reaction takes 
place someimwhere—and the farther away 
from the conditions and circumstances of 
death the more probably. The apparently 
significant thing is none the less that 
during slow and successive stages of ma- 
terial extinction some nearness—of the 
personal quantity departing to the per- 
sonal quantity remaining. and in the 
name of personal association and personal 
affection, and to the abatement of utter 
personal eclipse—might be supposable; 
and that this is what we miss. 

Such, at least, is one of the faces, how- 
ever small, that life puts on to persuade 
us of the utterly contingent nature of our 
familiar inward ease—ease of being—and 
that, to our comfort or our disconcert- 
ment, this familiarity is a perfectly re- 
stricted thing. And so we go on noting, 
through our time and amid the abundance 
of life. everything that makes, to our 
earthly senses, for the unmistakable ab- 
soluteness of death. Every hour affords 
us some fresh illustration of it, drawn 
especially from the condition of others; 
but one, if we really heed it, recurs and 
recurs as the most poignant of all. How 
can we not make much of the terrible 
fashion in which the universe takes upon 
itself to emphasize and multiply the dis- 
connectedness of those who vanish from 
our sight?—or they perhaps not so much 
from ours as we from theirs; though in- 
deed if once we lend ourselves to the 
hypothesis of posthumous renovation at 
all, the fact that our ex-fellow-mortals 
would appear thus to have taken up some 
very much better interest than the poor 
world they have left might pass for a 
positively favorable argument. On _ the 
basis of their enjoying another state of 
being. we have certainly to assume that 
this is the case, for to the probability of 
a quite different case the inveteracy of 
their neglect of the previous one, through 
all the ages and the spaces, the grimness 
of their utter refusal, so far as we know 





it, of a retrospective personal sign, would 
seem directly to point. (1 can only treat 
here as absolutely not established +, 
value of those personal signs that osten 
sibly come to us through the trance me. 
dium. These often make, [ grant, for 
tention and wonder and interest—but {. 
interest above all in the medium and {}e 
trance. Whether or no they may in 
given case seem to savor of another sti: 
of being on the part of those from whim 
they profess to come, they savor intens: 
to my sense, of the medium and the tray 
and, with their remarkable felicities 
fitnesses, their immense call for expla: 
tion, invest that personage, in that st: 
with an almost irresistible attraction. 

Here it is, at any rate, that we bri 
ourselves against that conception of ir 
mortality as personal which is the o1 
thing that gives it meaning or relevan« 
That it shall be personal and yet sh 
so entirely and relentlessy have vielde« 
to dissociation, this makes us ask if su 
terms for it are acceptable to thoug!) 
Is to be as dissociated as that consist: 
with personality as we understand 
share in the condition?—since on any « 
tingency save by that understanding of 
our interest in the subject drops. I pi 
tically know what I am talking alx 
when I say “I,” hypothetically, for my 
felt experience of another term of being, 
just as I know it when [ say “1” for n 
experience of this one; but I should: 
in the least do so were I not able to s 
“T”—had I to reckon, that is, with 
failure of the signs by which I know m 
self. In presence of the great questi: 
I cling to these signs more than ever, ar 
to conceive of the actual achievement «} 
immortality by others who may have ha: 
like knowledge I have to impute to sux 
others a clinging to similar signs. Yo 
with that advantage. as it were, for ar 
friendly re-participation, whether for o 
sake or for their own, in that consciou 
ness in which they bathed themselves « 
earth, they yet appear to find no grai 
of relief to bestow on our anxiety, 1 
dimmest spark to flash upon our ign 
rance, This fact, as after middle life w 
continue to note it, contributes to the co 
firmation, within us, of our seemir 
awareness of extinct things as utterly ar 
veritably extinct, with whatever splendi: 
intensity we may have known them té 
live; an awareness that settles upon us 
with a formidable weight as time and tli 
world pile up around us all their affirma 
tion of other things. and all importunat 
ones—which little by little aets upon us 
as so much triumphant negation of th 
past and the lost; the flicker of some vas! 
sardonic. leering “ Don’t you see?” on tl 
mask of Nature. 

We tend so to feel that become for u- 
the last word on the matter that all Na 
ture and all life and all society and al 
so-called knowledge, with everything thes: 
huge, grim indifferences strive to mak: 
and to some degree succeed in making. 
of ourselves, take the form and have th 
effect of a mass of machinery for igno: 
ing and denying, the universe throug! 
everything that is not of their own actual! 
ity. So it is, therefore, that we keep o1 
and that we reflect: we begin by pityin 
the remembered dead, even for the vei 
danger of our indifference to them, an 
we end by pitying ourselves for the fina 
demonstration, as it were, of their indi! 
ference to us. ‘They must be dead, in 
deed.” we say: “they must be as dea: 
as ‘science’ aflirms, for this consecratio: 
of it on such a scale, and with these tri 
mendous rites of nullification, to tak 
place.” We think of the particular cas: 
of those who could have been backed, a- 
we call it, not to fail, on oceasion, « 
somehow reaching us. We recall th 
forces of passion, of reason, of personality 
that lived in them, and what such force 
had made them, to our sight. capable of 
and then we say, conclusively, “ Talk oi 
triumphant identity if they, wanting t: 
triumph, haven’t done it!” 

Those in whom we saw consciousnes= 
to all appearance, the consciousness of us 
slowly déménager, piece by piece, so tha 
they more or less consentingly parted wit! 
it—of them let us take it, under stress 
if we must, that their ground for interest 
(in us and in other matters) “ unmis 
takably ” reached its limit. gut what 
of those lights that went out in a singl 
gust 
nipped in their flower and their promise’ 
Are these spirits thinkable as 
emptied the measure the services of sensé 
could offer them? Do we feel capable ot 
a brutal rupture with registered promises 
started curiosities, waiting initiations 
The mere acquired momentum of intelli 
gence, of perception, of vibration, of ex 
perience in a word, would have carrie: 
them on, we argue, to something, th 
something that never takes place for u- 
if the laboratory-brain were not reall 
all. What it comes to is then that om 
faith or our hope may to some degree r 
sist the fact, once accomplished, of 
watched and deplored death, but that the 
may well break down before the avidit 
and consistency with which everything in 
sufferably continues to die. 


(Concludued next month) 
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IN MEMORY OF WASHINGTON 


By Olive Capon 
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See RS. HENRY DIMOCK, of 
New York, who has re- 
cently been elected presi- 
dent of the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Associa- 
tion, has given the purpose 
x» Of that association a new 


om 


a ess impetus by suggesting the 
broadening out of its plans to meet a great 


and growing need of this country. That 
need is for a building which shall furnish 
a fitting gathering-place and home for 
national and international organizations 
—scientitic, educational, patriotic, and 
literary—whose object is to promote the 
welfare of mankind. 

That this gathering-place and home 
should be in Washington, the capital of 
our country, is but natural and right. 


Washington Academy of Sciences with the 
broader aim of establishing “ The Wash- 
ington Memorial Institution,” with the 
avowed object of “ facilitating the utiliza- 
tion of the various scientific and other 
resources of the government for purposes 
of research, thus co-operating with all 
universities, colleges, and individuals in 
giving to men and women the practical 
post-graduate training which cannot be ob- 
tained elsewhere in the United States.” 
The association, which had established a 
fund for an administration building for 
the original university planned, now 
moved to direct those funds and to col- 
lect other funds to erect a memorial 
building which should serve a similar pur- 
pose for the memorial institute. 

Still sufficient funds were not raised, 
and the formation of 
the Carnegie Institu- 














tion, with so similar an 
object, detracted again 
from the vital need. 
Now, with the debt 
to Washington and his 
memory still unpaid, 
the plans of the asso- 
ciation have been still 
further broadened under 
Mrs. Dimock’s inspira 
tion. Washington’s wish 
to see a plan formed on 
a liberal seale for the 
distribution of knowl- 
edge. thereby doing 
away with local preju- 
dices and encouraging 
the formation of friend 
ly associations for the 
mutual exchange of 
ideas. could not be 
taken in a_ broader 
spirit or fulfilled in a 
better way than by fur- 
nishing a meeting-place 
for organizations whose 
object it is to meet for 
the express purpose of 
spreading general 
knowledge and ex- 
changing ideas for the 
mutual benefit of man 
kind. These organiza- 
tions may be of any 
kind — political, scien- 
tific, edueational, — lit- 
erary, artistic. All are 
to find a home and wel- 
come in the new mem- 
orial building, no mat- 
ter how small or how 




















large, how important 








MRS. HENRY DIMOCK 


It is perhaps not widely known that the 
object of the George Washington Memorial 
Association, now over one hundred years 
old, is one which should appeal to all of 
us individually, not as a gratuitous offer- 
ing to the father of our country, but as a 
debt of honor to be paid to him. 

Washington, together with the other 
leaders of our country, Jefferson, Madison, 
Adams, Franklin, and others, felt’ very 
keenly, even when the Constitution was 
being framed, the vital need of education 
in this rapidly growing commercial coun- 
try. They tried to insert in the Con- 
stitution a clause to establish a national 
university, but that effort failed. together 
with many others. ‘The subject was kept 
before the people constantly. especially by 
Washington himself, but, although Con- 
gress approved, it would do nothing. 
Having done all that he could officially, 
he showed how deeply he felt the country’s 
need and how willing he was to give per- 
sonally toward it by putting a provision 
in his will to the extent of $25.000 for 
a national university. This money, con- 
sisting of fifty shares, worth $500 each, 
in the Potomac Canal Company, had been 
accepted by him for public services only 
on the condition that he be allowed “ to 
appropriate the shares to public uses.” 

The shares in the Potomac Canal Com- 
pany became worthless before they were 
used to fulfil Washington’s wishes, but the 
Washington Memorial Association was 
formed in 1898 to carry out those wishes 
and to raise money to make it possible. 
An appeal was made to all patriotic citi- 
zens, and a considerable amount was sub- 
scribed by those interested in the cause. 
As the colleges and universities in dif- 
ferent parts of the country developed, 
however, the need for a university at 
Washington was not felt to be sufficiently 
vital by people at large to make the rais- 
ing of the needed amount possible. 

Later the association combined with the 





or how unimportant. 
Permanent headquar- 
ters may be taken there 
if desired. The build- 
ing will be a beautiful one, and the object 
of the association is to endow it so that it 
will be a true memorial to Washington 
and fulfil his wishes. The endowment will 
make it unnecessary for clubs meeting 
there to pay any but personal expenses. 

The olflicers of the association. with an 
able advisory council, upon which are the 
well-known names of Hon. Elihu Root. 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, and vr. [ra Rem- 
sen, president of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, are making a strong effort to arouse 
public interest in the scheme and_ bring 
it before all the people. State chairmen 
have been appointed who are to try to 
reach all the organizations in the state. 
Subscriptions are only one dollar each, 
so that they need not be a burden to any 
one. The association sends a_ receipt, 
beautifully engraved with the head of 
Washington, in acknowledgment of each 
subscription, and the names are all en 
rolled on a permanent list, to be kept in 
the building. Each is to feel that she has 
a personal share in the building. There 
is a hope that enough money will come in 
before February 22d to make an appre- 
ciable increase in the fund as a worthy 
birthday present for Washington. 

There is to be no discrimination. All 
are free to look upon the building as part- 
ly their own. Children are to be encour- 
aged to band together and send subserip- 
tions,. so that they will feel a sense of 
ownership and personal pride in the 
George Washington Memorial. 

Individuals may become members of the 
association by payment of an entrance fee 
of five dollars, and yearly dues thereafter 
of two dollars. Life members become such 
by the payment of one hundred dollars. 

Surely there could be no better plan 
than this for the promotion of science and 
literature and the general diffusion of 
knowledge, according to the wishes of the 
man for whom this building is intended as 
a memorial. 


Pneu Form 


f ’ You may sit at ease in an arm-chair or recline luxuri- 
{ ously on a couch and direct the fitting and draping 
of your gowns if you possess a Pneumatic Dress Form. * 
If social or household duties interfere with visits to the 
modiste, send your Pneumatic Dress Form to represent 
you, select the matenal, determine the style and have 


the making directed by letter or telephone. d 
Sap tee Skirts 
wie over TO reproduce ex- 

actly every individ- 
ual peculiarity of your 
figure, all you need do is 
to have a muslin lining 
fitted (directly over your 
corset and without your 
skirts) down over hips, 
so as to obtain their 
exact shape. 

Insert the deflated 
Pneu Form inside this 
lining and inflate until 
solid, your double now 
stands before you. All 
skirts that you have fit- 










Waists — sjrated 
You may make / ¢a ty r. 
and complete — 
the most elaborate waist 
without trying it on if 
muslin lining is fitted 
according to directions 
furnished with each 


Form. 


This lining, when in- 
flated on the Form, gives 
the exact size of your 
bust, waist, neck and 
arms, also the shape of 
the back, slope of the 
shoulders, and any other 
peculiarity of your figure. If 


ted 4 
a = _— one shoulder is higher or larger, 
ef ; waite >. Fom ‘ll the inflated lining will repro- 
matic Dress Form wi 
. duce it. 
\ @ be perfectly satisfactory, because 


) f your muslin lining is fitted well 





i] down over the hips and gives their ; 
I) \, shape at the largest part (the last Write 
it place the skirt touches). for 
j When lining is inflated booklet 

and set on its stand F-15 












at your skirt length, 
and has one of 
your petticoats on 
to give proper flare 
below the hips, 


your second self 


Adjustable Pneumatic Arm 


an) 


j 


Put your fitted sleeve lining over it and inflate. 
Adjustable to any size and may be used for 
either right or left sleeve. The Pneumatic 
Am may be attached to the arm size 


of the Pneumatic Dress Form or may ‘ . 
be used separately. <b 


contronts you. 


If one hip is high- 
er or larger, it will 
be so reproduced. 


Hang your own skirt 











PNEU FORM CO., 322, Fifth Avenue. New York 
54th Year —_ 
January Reduced Prices on 


For Miladies’ Boudoir 
Albrecht Furs |) |}: sis. esses 


Mirage | 
of 
Lily of the Valley 


from Refined enough to bring ecstasy to the most 
hit sensitive nostril, yet an ¢ ence ot 
wh centrated strengt t it the tiny 

amount clinging to the gla 

stopper is enougi 
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” 
We givey oan Oppor- 
tunity to own a garment or 
set of the famous Albrecht 
at op Of Catalog 
. Cduring 
h of dannary, 1910, 
ouall goods in stock, 























so true to nature that) you 
easily take it for the | om i 
seit. 


supposedly “barra 

rices. It’s thequallits thatcounts! 
We boy raw furs direet from 

the trapper. Non-alcoholic, non-volatile, 
We wake them up in our own hence long-lasting, and, t 

sunny, sanitary workrooms, of its trength, n 








guaranteed furs, 
‘ *e1 : ivelope of 

yt “<r Sag Personality Use MIRAGE, 

ond te in stamps today for 

our ON-y gr Ulansrated Cata- the perfume 

log No. 16, $2.00 a bottle. Six for $10.00 
Finest fur-fachion beok Eu vial put up is indsome 

' + 4 : 








Sent expre 
arr re, and wearing prepaid, by mail postpaid 
rs. 2 of price 
s, from aetual receipt y . 


tee tructions for Mads 





eet Varfumerie Mlanehe, Paris 

tisfaction Positively 
Guaranteed or Money 
Promptly Refunded. 

fk. ALBRECHT & SON 

Station G, SAINT PAUL, MINN, 


Glogau @ Company 


Sole Importers 


192 Dickey Building, Chicago 





6th and MINNESOTA STs., 



































WHY CREME SIMON? 


Creme Simon is a truly greaseless cold cream. It can 
»e removed instantly by cold water. 
Creme Simon nourishes, but does not clog up the 
pores. It softens and whitens the skin. 
Creme Simon, containing no fatty substance, cannot 
become rancid. It is antiseptic. 
Creme Simon is not a cosmetic to cover up the imperfections 
of the skin. It removes them by curing them 
Creme Simon comains only pure ingredients. The strictest antiseptic 
regulations govern its manufacture in the laboratories. 
Creme Simon need only be applied lightly and in 
moderation. A jar lasts a long time. 
Creme Simon serves the whole family. Even the father uses it after shaving. 
These are the reasons why discriminating women use Creme Simon in preference to all others. Have you ever 
considered whether the cream vou are now using can stand the above analysis ? ; 
Cold cream is the most important article on your dressing table.. Do you get the best? We will prove the value 
of Creme Simon by sending you THREE LIBERAL SAMPLES (worth 25c) if you will send us 10c to pay postage. 


J. SIMON & CIE. Offer 401 2 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK CITY 




















THE HOUSEMOTHER’S 
# PROBLEMS ®& 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





Reapers of Harper's Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful and practical suggestions received. All 


contributions should be very short 


-none exceeding 250 words—and each paper should contain the solution cf some problem which has confronted the writer in her domestic experience 


Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. They should be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and signed in full, with the 
writer's address. The signature will not be used in printing the article. If more than one suggestion is submitted at one time, each must be writien on a separate sheet of paper 
and signed. Receipts or medical suggestions are not desired. Contributions should be addressed to the Editor of Harper's Bazar, Housemother’s Department, care of Harper & 


Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 


Contributi ms found unavailable for this department cannot be returned. Authors of manuscripts which are available will be notified of the acceplance of thew contributions—if possible 
within a month of the date of their receipt. Ajter one month any MS. not accepted may be offered elsewhere. 


Adopting a Child 

#® OW that I am neariy sixty, I feel as if I were 
warranted in telling of my experiment as one 
that the years have proven a success. It was 
nearly twenty years ago that my husband and 
I decided to make our childless home happy by 
adopting a child. We had none, and so we took 
a little orphan, whose parentage was to us un- 
known, to our hearts and made her our own. 

She is now a woman grown, our delight, comfort, and pride. 
Think how lonely and empty our lives would have been all 
those years if we had not taken the little creature into our 
care! Our only regret is that, instead of one child, we did 
not adopt two or even more. We never knew a lonely hour 
after she came to us, and I felt I ought, since ours is not 
theory, but experience, to tell how we solved the problem of 
two lonely lives. SF. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 





A Family Christmas Tree 

A prerry Christmas gift would be to get a palm with as many 
leaves on as are members of the family to whom you wish to 
give it, and on each leaf with red ribbon tie an envelope con- 
taining a year’s subscription to different magazines. When the 
{issue paper in which it should be sent and wrapped is removed 
there is a Christmas tree for all the family. J. J. OC 

Wasuinaton, D. C. 


“ Blowing Off Steam” 

Mvucu has been written recently about not permitting children 
or their elders to gossip in the home, the idea being that if 
done there it would be done elsewhere. I, with my four lively 
ones, thought this, too, until one day I stopped my fourteen- 
year-old daughter’s gossip. She asked: “ Well, if I can’t tell 
you, whom will tell? I have to blow off steam somewhere.” 

So ever since they “ blow off steam” to mother. Any choice 
bit of gossip is reported to me, and that has always been 
sufficient. They never repeat it elsewhere. J. McA. 

CRAFTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


To Protect Veils 

A CAPITAL way to retain the shape of veils and keep them 
in good condition is to pull them out each time after wearing 
and roll them round a long cushion made in the shape of a 
small bolster. This bolster may be made from one of the card- 
board tubes used for mailing books, ete. Fill the centre of 
tube with cotton well covered with one’s favorite sachet powder. 
Wrap cotton with the sachet powder around the outside and 
cover with silk or thin chamois leather. ae 

New YORK. 

For a Lonely Day nm 

Ir was the anniversary of my marriage. I had been married 
thirty years. Circumstances compelled me to be left alone. 

Early in the morning I thought of an old daguerreotype of 
myself and husband, made on our wedding-day. I found it 
in the bottom of an old trunk in the garret. 1 also found 
several bundles of old letters that I had tied up and put away 
years ago. I took these down to my pleasant sitting-room and 
there I read them, every one. 

The first bundle that I untied was from the man that I after* 
ward married. No need to tell you what was in them. All 
love-letters are alike. All breathe of everlasting devotion, of 
undying love. I read them and laughed over them, and felt 
that I was living my free, happy girlhood days over again. 
When I tied up that bundle it was ten o'clock. 

The next was from my dear mother that has long since passed 
from earth. They were written the first few years after my 
marriage. Oh, how much sympathy and kind and loving advice 
they contained! All that have lost a mother know how dear 
they are to me. I wept many tears over them, and my heart 
was made better thereby. 

The next bundle was from my oldest son, who was away at 
school. They were sweet to me, for they said, ‘“ Dear mother,” 
so often. I lingered long over those dear letters, for what does 
a mother love more than an idolized son? Then there were 
letters from brothers, sisters, and friends. When I read the 
last one and tied up the last bundle, it was time to light the 
evening lamp. For days after I felt as if | had seen my mother 
and conversed with her. For weeks I lived in the happy past. 

Taking it all in all, it was the most delightful day I. had 
spent in years. Try it, dear friends, you that have old letters 
tied up and put away. The first day you are left alone, try 
reading them all over again and see what delightful memories 
they will bring to you. S. E. B. 

FREEMAN, ARKANSAS. 


Renovating Old Jet 

Op jet can be so renovated as to look absolutely new, and 
by a very simple process, one especially useful for old fringes, 
the thread and tape of which turn gray. First mend carefully, 
then spread in a small, flat dish and cover with a good ink— 
jet black, if possible. After a few minutes, lift out with some 
metal utensil that will not be stained by the ink, and drain 
on thick newspaper, spreading the trimming out flat until dry. 

Old-fashioned jets rarely are made with anything but beads, 
but if spangles are in the trimming, greater care must be taken. 
Do not allow the slightest fold in the wet material, as the 
wet spangles may become sticky; and remove from the ink as 
soon as the threads have absorbed the color. Old trimmings 
made of “ bugles” are especially of value just now, these being 
the most expensive of all trimming jets. KE. M. 

BrooKtyy, New York. 


For “Finicky" Appetites 
My children had“ finicky” appetites, and it seemed impos- 
sible to provide a meal that would be acceptable to all. 


Some of the things they disliked they had never tasted, so 
one day I said: “To-morrow Robert may order the dinner. 
He may be the host and the rest of us will be his guests. Of 
course, as his guests it would be unpardonable for us to tell 
him we did not like his food. We must at least taste of 
everything. The one who is the most perfectly bred guest may 
give a dinner soon after. Of course, if there is any one who is 
boorish, that one will be denied the privilege of entertaining us.” 

Well, the result of our series of dinners was that Alice dis- 
covered that cream really tasted very nice, and Paul found 
that eggs were not the abomination he had thought them. More- 
over, their father meekly accepted French dressing, although 
thitherto he had never tasted olive oil. E. O. 

HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Correcting Children’s English 

Wuen our children started to go to school, but were still too 
young to understand or apply the rules of English grammar, 
there began to creep into their speech faults which we found 
some difficulty in correcting. 

Despite the fact that they had always heard good English 
at home, they soon picked up the English spoken by the children 
with whom they were thrown in contact—some of whom had not 
the advantage of educated parents. When I found that simple 
corrections, no matter how oft repeated, were useless, I deter- 
mined to try to appeal to the reason, as well as to the ears, of 
my children, and went to work on the following plan: 

When one of the children would say, “ He don’t,” I would 
immediately repeat it after him, omitting the contraction and 
saying, “ He do not.” When one would say, “She gave it to 
Mary and I,” I would question, “She gave it to 1?” When 
“It is me” was used, I simply turned the sentence and asked, 
“Me is it?” * 

Many other mistakes were corrected in the same way, simply 
turning or dividing the sentence in such a way as to make 
it appear ridiculous. This interested the children. The incor- 
rect sentence, when repeated to them in its bald form, not only 
grated on their ears, but appeared to them senseless; and they 
soon learned to reason out the correct use for themselves. 

FREEPORT, New YORK. M 


A Problem Well Solved 

WHEN we built our house on a hilltop, with a porch parlor 
facing a most entrancing view, we wanted to spend most of 
our time in its charming shelter, and, naturally, many papers 
and magazines were carried out to read there; but, alas! the 
wind played such havoc with them when not actually in hand 
that it kept some one busy picking them up until the house- 
mother had an inspiration. 

She bought some ordinary cotton elastic one inch wide. This 
she stretched across the tops of the tables and pinned under- 
neath with a safety-pin; and now, when one wants the morn- 
ing paper or a thick magazine, it is kept in place by the elastic, 
which is easily removed for a game of cards, ete. M. H. W. 

MorGANTowN, WEsT VIRGINIA. 


Many Uses for Sheets 

My hostess, in one of the smoky towns of the Middle West, 
has as many as two dozen large square sheets, made from un- 
bleached cotton cloth, which she uses for a variety of purposes, 
Some of them are used for covering chairs and tables, ete., on 
sweeping day, and four or five others are kept for laying on 
the floor. I have one tacked on the floor in a corner of my 
large chamber, where I sit at my typewriter, and another is 
tacked over the carpet in the room used as a sewing-room, that 
the threads may be easily swept from it instead ot adhering 
to the carpet. Others she lays in bureau and wardrobe drawers; 
these are folded over her most delicate blouses and the waists 
of party gowns, which have been laid away from the smoke. 
Others are tacked against a closet wall to cover gowns hung from 
the hooks; and still others, with tapes sewn to them length- 
wise, are hung over the gowns to protect them. 

Her old linen sheets are cut in -half, hemmed, and, when 
packing her trunks, they are laid in the trays and carefully 
folded over the gowns, ete., and pinned, so that the contents 
eannot possibly roll about and muss or get dusty. She has 
a long pair of white knitted woollen gloves that reach to the 
elbow, and slips them on over her white gloves when going to 
the theatre or a dance, for the air is filled with smoke and 
floating particles of soot that are death to delicate fabrics. 

AKRON, OHIO. x ia P. 


The Cook Apron 

Ir the cook apron is finished at the bottom with a ruffle ten 
or twelve inches deep, you will find it is much better than a 
plain hem, and very little more work to make it. The ruffle 
stands out from your dress and catches many “drops” that 
would reach the unprotected part of the dress if only a plain 
hem finished the apron. J.D 

GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Thinking While Mending 

THERE are times in the tife of every housekeeper when she 
must solve some domestic problem, or “ think out” some annoy- 
ing situation. 

Every housekeeper also finds little odd jobs of repairing, etc., 
which never seem to really pay for the time spent with them, 
but which, if done, save many a dollar. 

I have solved both of these questions by putting into a 
basket or bag all these little jobs wrapped up neatly with the 
needles, thread, patches, ete., necessary for the work. When 
I want to think, out comes my basket, and the result is many 
a dollar saved which may be conscientiously spent for theatre 
tickets or magazines. I also find this basket a great con- 
venience when a neighbor insists on telling me about her 
interesting (?) domestic trials. . 

CAssSoPOLIs, MICHIGAN. 











BOOKS FOR 


GIFTS 





Where the 


Laborers Are Few 
By MARGARET DELAND 


Love opening the heart and love 
glorified in the spirit—in Doctor 
Lavendar’s parish of Old Chester— 
gives the keynote of this new book. 
While convalescing in a barn be- 
longing to two old-maid sisters an in- 
jured circus,acrobat brings into their 
lives the first disturbing element. 


(Uniform with “An Encore.”) With Three 
Iilustrations by Alice Barber Stephens, and 
Page Decorations in Tint. Crown &vo, Un- 
trimmed Edges, Gilt Top. (In a Box.) $1.50. 


Chivalry 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


“A little book,”’ says the author, 
“wherein I treat of divers queens and 
of their love business.”” This volume 
contains the complete Dizain of 
Queens. 


Ten Illustrations in Full Color from Paint- 
ings by Howard Pyle and Others. 8vo, 
Cloth, Gilt Top. (Ina Box.) $2.00 net. 


_ Peter 
Newell 
Calendar 
for 1910 


With a pict- 
ure for every 
month, Peter 
Newell turns 
| the year into a 
ytwelve-part 
panorama, 
verses to 
match. 


24 pages. With 12 Pictures executed in Three 
Colors, and Pictorial Cover. (In a Box.) $1.00 


Carlotta’s Intended 


By RUTH McENERY STUART 
Carlotta is an Italian girl, very 
oung and beautiful. Her father 

os a fruit-shop, and her mother, 

buxom and ambitious, keeps an eye 
out for eligible suitors who drop 
in to dally with Carlotta. 


Foraget-Me-Not Edition. (Uniform with“ The 
Woman's Exchange.”) Illustrated. Post 
Svo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.25. 


The Sense and 
Sentiment of 
Thackeray 


By Mrs. CHARLES MASON 
FAIRBANKS 


Compiled as a labor of love by a 
lifelong admirer of Thackeray above 
every other writer, this book gives 
better than any other the wisdom 
and the heart of Thackeray. Things 
he said in his books and in his letters 
—things wise, sharp, tender, satirical 
—always true. 

16mo, Flexible Leather, 75 cents net. 


The Boyhood of 


LEwWALLace Christ 


Of abiding interest; not for older 
people alone, but especially for boys 
and girls. ; 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 4 
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SA MY EXPERIENCE 
WITH NERVOUS SUFFERE 


By Rev. Samuel McComb, D.D. 


HARFER’S EAZAR 





K 
a 


(Of the Emmanuel Church Movement, Boston) 


# HE fundamental idea underlying the philan- 
thropic effort which goes by the name of the 
‘Emmanuel Movement” is the alliance of mod- 
ern discoveries in psychological medicine with 
the inspiration and uplift of a sound religious 
faith and the discipline of ethical re-education, 
with a view to the alleviation of disorders 
that are primarily psychic or moral in char- 
acter, such as neurasthenia, hysteria, hypochondria, insomnia, 
alcoholism, abnormal fears—in a word, all those forms of trou- 
ble that come under the loose and vague term “ nervousness. 
The editor has requested me to relate some of my experiences in 
connection with this work, and I accede to the request the more 
readily because it may be that what I have to say will stir fresh 
hope in the hearts of some who have given way to despair. 

To-day, when I look out upon a crowded street, my imagination 
is stunned as I try to grasp the fact that those men and women 
carry within them the mighty burdens of secret phantasmal fears, 
of hidden crosses that try to the utmost heart and brain, of evil 
habits against whose domination the soul cries out, but from 
whose power it can find no relief. I sympathize as I never did 
before with the remark of F. D. Maurice, the great English divine, 
when he said on his deathbed as he glanced out of the window 
on the passers-by below, ‘* My one sorrow is that I did not try 
to understand better those people on the street; their great need 
is to be understood.” 

Not long ago a young woman, educated and refined, came to 
ask my advice at the request of her family physician. She had 
suffered from a painful pbysical malady for several years, but 
was now certified by competent medical authority to have per- 
fectly recovered. Nevertheless, she was far from well, and, 
though her physical malady had disappeared, her sickness of 
soul had not been touched. 

“Tt is my wretched nerves,” she said in explanation; “I am 
irritable, morbid, self-conscious. Again and again I catch myself 
saying aloud, ‘How uhhappy I am!’ It is hard for me to take 
an interest in anything; nothing seems worth while.” 

By sympathetic questioning the real roots of her misery were 
laid bare. To begin with, she was without any work and there- 
fore without any conscious purpose in life. A legacy nad made 
her independent so far as her livelihood was concerned. Thus 
she was thrown back upon herself without any healthy ontlet 
for her activities. Hence, came brooding, worry, vacillation, dis- 
couragement, mental and moral disquiet. Still further, her social 
environment was very limited, and the opportunities for genuine 
human intercourse but few; hence, her interests were all self- 
centred; she knew nothing of the freedom that comes from the 
service of one’s fellows. And then, too, her religious feelings 
were colored by her general morbidity and the melancholy out- 
look, and instead of widening her horizon, only contributed to 
the general confusion within. 

Now, the method by which this young woman was lifted out 
of ennui and misery and transformed into a helpful and happy 
member of society can be put into a few sentences. There was 
nothing mystic or miraculous in the process of recovery except 
in the sense that the whole universe is mysterious and miracu- 
lous. First of all, a clear explanation and analysis of her mental 
state was made, and so made as to bring reassurance and en- 
couragenient. Hope, which had died out, was born.anew, and this 
hope helped to restore the disturbed equilibrium, and the restored 
equilibrium in turn reacted beneficially on the nervous organ- 
ism. The next step was to find work, not any kind of work, 
but some kind of work the results of which should not end in 
the sufferer herself, but in the good of others. 

We are all so constituted that the work which heals must be 
altruistic in character. She was appointed a visitor in con- 
nection with a charitable organization. Here, for the first time, 
she eame face to face with genuine tragedy. Before the terri- 
ble fruits of poverty and crime and man’s inhumanity to man 
her own personal sorrows sank into a relatively insignificant 
place. Gradually taken outside of herself, she became absorbed 
in the effort to redeem others from pain and shame. Then her 
religious life became deeper and healthier. and was purged of 
its morbidity. She learned the love of God through‘the love of 
humanity. Church-going, which had been a bore, became a joy, 
and the emotions born of prayer and praise acted as a kind of 
tonic because they were at the same time an incentive to that ser- 
vice which brings a sense of satisfaction and therefore happiness. 

I recite this case because it is typical of hundreds of unhappy 
women who are groping for happiness and cannot find it. These 
women are called neurasthenics, hypochondriacs, hysterics, etc., 
but in plain language they are suffering from a disease of the 
soul, and they need, not chemical drugs, but a new view of life 
and of their relations to it. 

Another form of wretchedness too common among women is 
that of religious melancholy springing, not out of insanity, but 
out of a erude and one-sided religious training. Here, for ex- 
ample, is what a poor tortured spirit writes to me: “The one 
thing I want to get is faith, faith in a wise, loving Father, faith 
that weak, sinful human beings are not to be tortured eternally, 
and, oh, I long to believe in hope and that the final outcome of 
all is good. My faith has been completely overpowered by my 
horror of my own weakness and wrong-doing—my horror of what 
I see around me—of life as I know it. I see multitudes who know 
nothing higher than animal indulgence and whom I am powerless 
to help. Ht all seems a mockery to me, and myself a living lie.” 
Now, it is obvious that the mistake that the writer was making 
was that she believed it to be her business to run the universe, 
to bear upon her own soul 





“The heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world.” 


She did not see that, while we are called to share with God 
in His sympathy with the suffering and the guilty, we are not 
called to take His place and to assume tasks possible only to 
omnipotence and omniscience. I reminded my correspondent of 
brave old Martin Luther’s words as he looked out on the world 
of his day, “I tell our Lord God plainly that if He will have this 
world saved He must save it Himself.” The secret of this wom- 
an’s nervousness was the sheer creation of wrong religious fan- 
cies; the God whom she conjured up in her mind was not the 
God of Jesus Christ who is His Father and our Father, too. I 
pointed out that the darkness which obscures the shining of 


God’s face is that which we carry within ourselves, and, through 
bathing the soul anew in the glorious optimism of the Christian 
religion, this darkness can alone be vanquished. 

But then fear is by no means confined to the religious sphere. 
A drifting, uncontrolled imagination can transform anything 
into an object of fear. It would be an idle task to catalogue these 
phantasms of the mind. A great psychologist has reckoned their 
number as five thousand, but it may be doubted whether his list 
is complete. The most common of. these fears among women are 
fear of thunder and lightning, fear of being alone, fear of crowd- 
ed streets, fear of telegrams, fear of some impending, undefined 
and undefinable calamity, fear of poverty, fear of disease, fear 
of old age. I know of nothing more pathetic than the reflection 
that there are millions of our fellow beings groaning under the 
bondage of these secret dreads. No doubt these apprehensions 
are often symptoms of a neurasthenie or psychasthenie state and 
die out as the neurasthenia or the psychasthenia is overcome, 
but sometimes they are episodic in character and lay hold of a 
mind otherwise healthy. ; 

A woman occupying a high social place, untouched as yet by 
any great sorrow, possessed of everything money can buy and 
of some things that money cannot buy—sound physical health 
and the devoted affection of husband and children—confessed 
to me that she had been all her life, as far back as she could 
remember, enslaved to a secret fear, the fear of microbes. She 
had but to find herself in a railroad car or a dusty street or a 
public gathering of any sort, when there would sweep over her 
this senseless terror, and, for the time, all peace of mind or 
body was at an end. Twenty times a day she would wash her 
hands, until at last a real cutaneous disorder threatened to ap- 
pear. Her conscious memory could find no starting-point for 
the fear, but hy a well-known psychological device it was dis- 
covered that the trouble took its origin in a conversation about 
the transmission of disease through micro-organisms, which she 
had heard when a very young girl in her father’s house. On the 
immature mind and the sensitive nervous organization of the 
child a profound impression had been created. As the years 
passed, the child hid her dread, and this hiding made it worse. 

Now the first blow delivered at this phantasmal fear was the 
explanation of how it originated and how it was sustained. The 
tendency of these fears to become automatie in character was 
made clear. Then her morbid thoughts about microbes were 
shown to be baseless. We were not left victims to these malign 
powers; all microbes were not bad; indeed, the vast majority 
were harmless, and the body had self-protective powers against 
the bad. One of these protective powers was the influence of a 
living faith. Hence. her religious instincts were appealed to 
and the spirit of trust in an unseen but beneficent Power evoked 
and strengthened. Finally, all these and other unifying and up- 
lifting ideas were impressed upon her mind at moments of phy- 
sical and mental relaxation. Thus a double process was at work: 
good and helpful suggestions were injected into the hidden 
stream of the subconscious life; and, at the same time, her 
ordinary and normal conscious thinking was re-educated. Mor- 
bid, destructive, and nerve-wasting emotions were driven out by 
emotions that were healthy and constructive. ; 

But there are sadder and more intractable disorders than 
even these. Woman’s organization is weaker than man’s, and yet, 
by a curious irony of nature, is subject to severer physiological 
stresses. Hence, the terrible temptation which besets her of 
falling back on some drug such as aleohol or morphine or cocaine 
or veronal or paraldehyde—these pretended redeemers from ennui, 
depression, and worry. Yet, if there is anything in this world 
which a woman ought to fear, it is a narcotic drug. Never should 
it be taken except under stringent and competent medical super- 
vision. The saddest problem which confronts me is that presented 
by women—and they among the best and most refined of their sex 
—who have given way to the drug habit. 

I call to mind a case of a highly educated and cultivated lady 
who had fallen a victim to alcohol. Some years before, she had 
become ill and had suffered acute pain. In order to relieve the 
suffering, she had recourse to alcohol. When the physical trou- 
ble had passed away, unhappily the alcohol habit had been formed 
and could not be broken. She hid her drinking fromsher husband 
and her friends. Gradually her energies were absorbed in keep- 
ing her habits secret. This, of course, meant physical and moral 
disintegration. Moreover, the habit could not be concealed. One 
evening at dinner in a friend’s house she lost her self-control, 
became hopelessly intoxicated, and the party broke up in horror 
and disgust. So great were her shame and humiliation that 
for a time she became an abstainer, but only for a time. 

For a period her life was made up of temporary abstinences 
with tears, repentance, and new resolutions, only to be followed 
by fresh falls. The usual medical remedies were applied, but 
without avail. At last, the family physician, a man of the old 
school, at his wits’ end, suggested that his patient should try 
some form of moral and psychic treatment, and requested me 
to help him. ‘The sufferer recognized her weakness, deplored it, 
and was most anxious to overcome it. So far so good. On an 
analysis of the case it turned out that the poor woman had no 
love for drink as such, but only craved it when she was fatigued, 
and therefore depressed; and, as she had many social and family 
duties and was not strong, she was often liable to fatigue. 

Her deliverance from the habit was achieved by a kind of 
self re-education in which she simplified her life as much as 
possible, and so arranged her duties and her work as to obviate 
weariness and brain-fag. Doubtless the forces of suggestion and 
encouragement and personal sympathy had something to do with 
the cure, but I am convinced that all these would have failed 
had it not been for the new method introduced into the daily 
routine of ber life. 

One thing I would emphasize: There is no magical formula for 
dealing with nervousness or with nervous disorders. Human na- 
ture is so complex and the influences which play upon the individ- 
ual are so various that each case must be studied by itself. In 
every man and woman, however, I am convinced that there is a 
submerged religion. or religious aptitude: if only this can be 
awakened and stirred into fresh life and activity, a healing en- 
ergy is set at work. If it be asked why, precisely, religion has 
this power, the answer is that our truest life is rooted and 
grounded in the Divine and that union with the Divine har- 
monizes our mental and moral life, and this harmony, in turn, 
affects for good, brain and nerve. 
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@ APAN, with her green hillsides, fields yellow 
: with rape, temples half hidden by cherry blos- 
fm soms, and seas dotted with sampans flying 
ra quaint square-topped sails, is entrancing in 
April, when the average sightseer visits an- 
“ cient Kioto, vast Tokio, Kamakura, famed for 
her great bronze Buddha, Dai Butsu, and beau- 
tiful Nikko, where temples gorgeous in lacquer 
and gold are overtopped by huge cryptomeria trees, and where 
the famous Sacred Bridge spans one of the mountain streams. 

My own stay in Japan was lengthened into many months, 
nine of which were spent in housekeeping, with relatives and 
friends. We rented a charming besso, or villa, at Kamakura, 
a seaside village, once the capital of all Japan under the rule 
of the shoguns (military rulers), who had usurped the power 





af the emperors. Our house, though Japanese in style, had 
Kurepean furnishings and two large fireplaces, instead of the 

















YOSHIDA AND BABY-SAN 


customary hibachi, or hand-warmer. ‘The rental, except for 
the summer months, when houses are in great demand, was 
reasonable and included the services of Momban, who was 
gardener and caretaker. He, with his family, lived in a little 
thatech-roofed cottage just. within the gate, thus affording pro- 
tection to us, a household of women, but, fortunately, no thief 
disturbed us and the natives were always courteous. A high 
bamboo fence entirely enclosed our grounds, and Momban always 
fastened the gates at night. 

The garden was a source of constant delight, with its group 
of delicate cut-leaf maples, placed, in accordance with Japanese 
custom, at the west, in order that the glow of the setting sun 
might enhance the beauty of the reddening leaves; with its 
graceful bamboo thicket; with its many pines, the limbs trained 
to grow in any direction but the one nature intended, by means 
of bamboo sticks securely tied to the under side of twigs; and 
with its japonica trees, the leaves thick and glossy, and the 
hardy, cherry-red blossoms blooming throughout the winter. 
Each month brought its own flowers, loveliest of all, perhaps, 
the wistaria, the vine growing over a bamboo arbor, and the 
long blossoms hanging down in masses between the rods. An 
air-plant, with delicately poised flowers, flourished among the 
dark-red tiles of our roof. Chrysanthemums and dahlias, cher- 
ished by the Japanese, grew in friendly fashion near roses, 
cosmos, hollyhocks, and wall-flowers, dear to the heart of the 
Englishman who had built this pretty home for his Japanese 
wife. He did not forget to place among a group of pines a 
stone lantern, without which no Japanese garden is complete. 

4 cement walk, winding around artificial miniature moun- 
tains, led to a tile-covered porte-cochére, too narrow for a horse 
and carriage, but wide enough for two or three rickshaws to 
stop and deposit their passengers in rainy weather. Heavy 
doors opened into a vestibule having a floor of tile, curiously 
picturing elephants. At the top of a flight of steps were sliding 
doors (shoji) of paper, through which one entered the hall. 
There were no real doors within, but always the sliding fusuma. 
sometimes of paper, sometimes of a soft écru brocade, decorated 
with gold paint in a shadowy pine-tree design. The woodwork 
was beautiful, guiltless of varnish or paint, but rubbed by 
hand to a soft-satiny polish. The fireplace was shaped like a 
torii, or temple gate. Each room had cupboards with sliding 
doors, used in natives’ houses for packing away their futon, or 
bed-mats, in the daytime. 

Our servants’ room was entirely bare of anything but an 
hibachi and the matting was spotless, as the amahs never 
stepped on it with zori (sandals); these were left in the hall 
outside, and they wore in the room only tabi, corresponding 
somewhat to our stockings, though of ankle height. Japanese 
matting is not at all like that we see in this country, for it 
is thick, soft, and of plain straw color without design; the 
mats, always of uniform size, 72X36 inches, are bound in black. 
and rooms are built to fit them, instead of vice versa. 

An attractive and unusual feature of the house was the blue- 
tiled bathroom, with two marble tubs sunk into the floor, a 
decided contrast to native tubs, which resemble hogsheads. 
Cold rain-water flowed through bamboo rods from a barrel, set 
high, out-of-doors, and hot water through other rods connected 
with a tank in the near-by kitchen. Our amah seemed greatly 
surprised when we each had a fresh bath prepared, for the same 
bath-water answers for a whole family in Japan! 

In the kitchen was a small, charcoal-burning, cement oven, 
rude of structure, on which was set a sheet-iron box, and in this 
cook-san roasted poultry, baked cake and muffins, to say nothing 
of New England baked beans and brown bread! There were 
no chairs, and to my surprise I found the amah one day kneel- 
ing on the floor ironing clothes, spread on a sheet in front of 
her! The custom of the country we soon learned! 





We sent our clothes to a laundry near by, where excellent 
work was done, at the remarkable rate of 34% sen (.01% eent) 
for each piece, regardless of size. 

It is possible that we were unusually fortunate in our choice 
of house servants, but they were a source of great satisfaction 
and a decided contrast to those America usually affords. From 
the first morning the house ran like clockwork, and it was 
always perfectly clean. We paid the cook and the amah, 
Yoshida, each fifteen yen ($7.50) per month, though the usual 
rate for house amah is twelve, but Yoshida spoke English and 
so commanded more. In accordance with custom, they bought 
all their own food, and charcoal for their hibachi. One night 
each week they would appear, bow deeply, and Yoshida would say, 
“Go bafu” (“Go for a bath”), then they would spend about 
an hour at a near-by bathhouse, each paying five sen (.025 
cent). They never expected any other time to themselves, so 
I would sometimes suggest that one of them take a little holi- 
day and go to Yokohama, but they always declined, preferring 
to stay at home. Friends seldom visited them, though each 
Monday afternoon we would hear the clap-clap of zori on the 
walk leading to the kitchen, and soon a soft chattering would 
issue from the servants’ room, and we would know that the 
hair-dresser and her pretty daughter, each in a neat dark 
kimono, had arrived. 

One day I asked to watch them at work, and now I can well 
understand why Japanese women cannot dress their own hair. 
Such a complicated process! 

The smiling, round-faced daughter scrubbed hair and scalp 
vigorously, then the mother applied japonica oil plentifully, 
separated the hair methodically into three parts, and arranged 
it stifly over a thin cushion, adjusting each lock with strings, 
and using no hair-pins until all was complete, when two pins 
tipped with coral-colored balls were thrust through, for orna- 
ment only. I examined the string, and Yoshida demonstrated 
that it was simply tough paper tightly rolled, a kind of string 
the Japanese put to many uses. She explained, too, in her 
quaint English, that the young girl’s hair was not arranged 
in a loop over a cushion like her “ mama-san’s,”’ cook’s, and her 
own, because she was unmarried; and that the old women whom 
{ had seen with hair cut off, the stubby ends tied together at 
the back of the head, were widows. The daughter had a single 
artificial rose tucked in her black hair, near her ear, but we 
never saw a mass of flowers in the hair, such as our actresses 
seem to think typifies the Japanese. 

I enjoyed my practical lesson immensely, and both hair- 
dressers and their subjects seemed delighted and amused that 
I found the process so interesting; I thanked them in the best 
Japanese I could command—not very good!—and received in 
return four deep bows, accompanied by an audible indrawing 
of the breath, denoting respect. I knew that those coiffures, 
stiff and shiny, would remain in place a week, for cook and 
Yoshida would each put a hard little box-like pillow under her 
head at night as a support, to prevent any disarrangement of 
her locks. 

One other visitor, I fear hardly a welcome one, Yoshida re- 
ceived, about the first of each month. She told me she was her 
mother, and I wondered why she looked so very sober as soon 
as the woman arrived, but I well understood the reason later, 
when I learned that.she was her mother-in-law. It is a> fact 
that in Japan a girl, upon marriage, becomes a practical slave 
to her husband’s mother. Exactly how much of Yoshida’s 
fifteen yen the mother-in-law demanded each month I did not 
learn, but I am sure our little amah had very little for her 
own use. 

We had been warned that cooks and dealers alike would cheat 
us outrageously, so I, who had been chosen as housekeeper, 
arranged to pay cook each evening for the day’s supplies, thus 
avoiding running accounts. This was one of the most enter- 
taining hours of the day. I sat on the low table, while cook 
and Yoshida knelt near by, cook holding a paper roll covered 
with strange characters, made with brush and india-ink, and 
her wooden soroban, or counting-machine, which is in con- 














THE INTERIOR OF THE BESSO 


stant use in every shop in the land. Cook-san, after enumerat- 
ing “Pan, ju sen” (‘ Bread, ten sen”) “Chichi, ju go sen” 
(“ Milk, fifteen sen”), ete., etc., would push along the rods the 
little wooden balls of the soroban, and finally announce the total L 
owed her; occasionally her amount and mine did not agree, then 
Momban was called in to her assistance, and with masculine 
importance and much frowning he would take his turn at push- 
ing the wooden balls. When finally his figures agreed with 
mine there would be a laugh all around, for cook usually 
cheated herself out of a few sen. I could say then to Yoshida, 
“T no cheat you, you no cheat me.” which, properly interpreted 
to the others, made the evening end pleasantly on all sides. 
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the night skies to appreciate the 
scheme of the constellations. 

With Charts in Color. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 











$1.40 net 
THE FRIENDLY STARS 
By Martha Evans Martin + 


How to know the stars without 
scientific knowledge is what this 
book tells—what their names are, 
why they have different colors, how 
they change their positions in the 
skies—all the signs that we observe 
each night and know so little about. 
are here explained with great charm. 
No preliminary study is necessary. 
With Diagrams. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON | 
ASTRONOMY By Simon Newcomb 


How large is the universe? How 
long will it endure? What becomes 
of the sun’s energy radiated into 
space? These and kindred questions 

rofessor Newcomb discusses in the 
light of the most recent knowledge. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 
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The following table of prices might prove helpful to others 
planning to keep house in Japan, though there may be some 
changes since 1906-7, when we were there. For Australian beef 
we paid 50 sen per pound (25 cents, gold). A medium-sized 
roasting-chicken cost 67 sen (33.5 cents) in the autumn, with 
a gradual increase during the winter, though I never paid over 
100 yen (50 cents) for one. In the winter we had delicious 
game—duck, teal duck, pheasant, and pigeons—averaging about 
the same price per pound as chicken; fish was excellent; eggs 
were 31 sen for ten; milk, 15 sen per bottle holding about one 
and a half pints; bread, at 10 sen a loaf, came each day from a 
Yokohama baker to our Kamakura dealer. 




















FUKU, SEI, AND BABY-SAN 


Vegetables grow in great profusion and are very cheap, as 
celery (four people, one meal), 5 sen (2.5 cents); pease, 7 sen; 
omatoes, 6 sen; cabbage, 5 sen; eggplant, 4 sen; carrots, 

sen; beets, 5 sen; squash, 5 sen; asparagus, 13 sen; sweet 
corn, 14 sen; string-beans, 5 sen; radishes, 5 sen; sweet-pota- 

oes, for four meals for four people, 71% sen; white potatoes, 
2 sen per pound. We were told that the poorest people live 
ilmost entirely on sweet-potatoes, and we saw them bury great 
juantities near the beach and dig them up from time to time. 

We were never without fruit. In the autumn came fresh figs, 
ipples, and persimmons—the last-named larger than a good-sized 
orange and of very delicious flavor; later we had oranges of 
the kid-glove variety costing Y 1.30 for eighty in a box, juicier 
and of finer flavor than Formosa-grown oranges, with tight 
skins, which the Japanese consider a luxury; in the late spring 
came natzu mikan (summer orange) resembling our grapefruit 
in size and flavor, though more delicious and not at all bitter, 
and costing about 4 sen apiece; strawberries were very tempt- 
ing and cheap, but we always cooked them, for, owing to the 
filthy Japanese method of cultivating the fields, one was very 
likely to contract disease from raw fruits and vegetables. Tender 
bamboo sprouts as a vegetable were a novelty to us, but cooked 
in a cream sauce they were not at all bad. 

Groceries, which we bought always in Yokohama of an Eng- 
lish firm, were imported and naturally higher than in this 
country. Canned butter, from Australia in winter and Canada 
in summer, was Y 1.70 (85 cents) for two pounds, but it was 
always fresh and good. Cows are very scarce in Japan, and 
almost no butter is made there, for the natives do not eat it. 

Freight rates and parcels post are so wonderfully reasonable, 
and service so reliable, we felt quite ashamed of our own coun- 
try in this particular. We paid 17 sen (8% cents) for freight 
on a large wooden box of groceries, weighing many pounds, and 
sent a distance of fourteen miles, arriving the second day after 
an order was despatched. 

Even in Kamakura, a seaside village, we had four postal 
deliveries a day, the last between 8 and 9 P.M., and we were 
nearly a mile from the post-office. About 9 a.m. we would hear 
the call, “ Uben!” ( ‘Mail!”’), and the carrier would shove the 
shoji aside and throw on to the floor our ictters and a daily 
Yokohama paper, edited, by the way, by an American. Our post- 
man wore a blue uniform with knee-trousers, a so-called inverted 
mushroom hat, and foreign shoes and stockings, instead of tabi 
and zori. Japanese houses have no door-bell, so a call at the door 
is the only announcement of any one’s arrival. ‘the postman’s 
“Uben” is sufficient for him, but others say, “ Konnichi-wa!” 
(“ Good day!’’). 

Our nights were very restful, for the quiet was broken only 
by the sharp tap-tap of sticks struck together by the night-watch- 
man, who thus, according to the ideas of the sons of Nippon, kept 
away burglars, but to us, less enlightened, it seemed that in 
this way the guilty one had full warning of his .approach. 
Another of his duties was to keep a sharp lookout for fire. We 
paid 20 sen (10 cents) a month as our share of his wages. 

During the evening we would hear the musical whistle of the 
blind women, nearly all of whom become masseuses, charging 
from 20 to 30 sen an hour. Many of them are very skilful. 

The first sound in the morning was the clatter of wooden 
shutters (amado) which cover entire sides of houses, but which 
are shoved in. grooves quite out of sight in the daytime. These 
have ingenious wooden bolts, and are securely fastened by 
night. The natives shut out all air, but we insisted upon having 
some shutters open up-stairs, to the disapproval of the servants, 
who feared thieves, as well as night air. 

After adjusting the wooden shutters, Yoshida, like all good 
Japanese house amahs, next proceeded to dust the house before 
sweeping, and we would hear the slip-slip of her duster, which 
was merely a stick with strips of old silk tied to one end, as 
she went carefully over every square of paper set into the shojji. 
After she had made the room fairly shine, she put fresh water 
on the flowers, on our torii mantel, and the dining-table. Then 
she pattered out to the kitchen, for our tea, which is served to 
every one before rising throughout the Orient. After the house- 
work was done, cook and Yoshida would kneel contentedly, 
by the hour, mending our clothes or dressing, in native costume, 
Japanese dolls, which we were to take back to little friends in 
this country. I shall never forget their smiles when I finally 
made them understand that each doll should be named either 
Yoshida or Koide, in memory of them. 

A little boy of four was an important member of our house- 
hold for several weeks, and Yoshida and cook were both warmly 
attached to him. Japanese men and women care very little for 
each other, to judge by appearances, but they love their children 
dearly, even demonstratively, and the white children who come 
under their care they adore. Each evening we undressed Baby- 
san, as Yoshida called him, before the open fire, then we some- 
times told her to put him to bed. I shall never forget the pic- 
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ture they made, he with pink cheeks, blue eyes, and pale yellow 
hair, she very dark as to skin, hair, and eyes. Instead of letting 
him walk up the stairs, she insisted upon carrying him on her 
back; they made a funny sight, for Yoshida, short even for a 
Japanese woman, was scarcely more than four feet tall, and 
“ Baby-san”’ was really not much shorter; but the custom of 
many past generations made the burden, to her, only a light one. 

Housekeeping ran so smoothly we decided to invite four 
friends, who were tired of hotel fare in Yokohama, for a Christ- 
mas dinner, but to our dismay cook fell ill a few days after 
our guests were invited, and was obliged to go to her home in 
the city. Looking very woe-begone, she departed, after assuring 
us, through interpreter Yoshida, that she would surely send 
some one to cook our dinner if she could not return. We felt a 
little anxious, for though we managed easily our own simple 
meals, the thought of cooking, in that primitive oven, an elab- 
orate dinner for guests was rather appalling; however, our 
faith in good old cook-san was not to be shaken, for Christmas 
Eve there was a great commotion at the kitchen entrance, as 
Yoshida slid back shoji and amado. Presently she appeared, fol- 
lowed by a boy in kimono, looking about sixteen, and carrying 
pheasant and teal duck, which faithful cook had promised to 
bring from town on her return. 

Our boy proved to be old in experience, for he served a dinner 
of five courses, delicious from soup to coffee; the mashed pota- 
toes were in the form of roses, and the crust of the mince-pie 
delicate and very fantastic in shape. He prepared everything 
himself, except the canned English plum-pudding and the home 
mince-meat. He went about his work quietly and without ques- 
tion, and left as quietly after the dinner was over, carrying 
with evident delight a candy-bag from our Christmas tree. 
Could one have a similar experience in cooks in this country? 

Our fir-tree, which Momban brought on his back from a 
near-by hillside, was more beautiful than even our New England 
spruces, for the needles were very thick, long, and of a soft, 
silvery green. We decorated it with strings of red rice, red 
glass bells, having the Japanese war-flag blown on one side, and 
red paper lanterns of divers shapes and sizes. The room was 
gay with its open wood fire, greens, red berries, great masses of 
bright japonicas, and one large jar of late-blooming yellow 
chrysanthemums from our cherished garden. 

After the candles were lighted we called in Yoshida, Momban, 
his wife Tomi, and their two funny little boys, Fuku and Sei, 
aged five and three. Never before had these mites, with round 
shaved heads and rounder black eyes, seen a Christmas tree, 
and for a few minutes they could only stare, but when we gave 
them their gifts they bowed so low their little heads almost 
touched the floor, while they murmured something; we under- 
stood arigato (thank you), and Yoshida told us their other 
words meant “plenty much.” We shall not forget the picture 
of all the party, from pompous Momban to bashful little Sei, 
as they made their departing bows. 

New-year’s, too, was very interesting, for it is the grandest 
festival day of all the year for the Japanese. Since Meiji, the 
period of enlightenment, when the present Emperor began his 
reign, our own calendar has been adopted, with the one excep- 
tion that the year 1868 is called year One, 1869 year Two, and 
so on; previously, the new year began in February with the 
blooming of the plum-tree, which, combined with the bamboo and 
pine, formed a triad called Sho-Chikubai, a symbol of enduring 
happiness. At present, bamboo and pine, twined together, are 
planted January Ist, in front of every house and shop; the prin- 
cipal street in Haze, near our besso, looked as though two lines 
of trees had miraculously grown in a night; and over each gate 
were looped gracefully long strings of small oranges. For days 
previously houses had been put through a thorough cleaning 
process; even the streets were swept, and for the first time in 
our experience were clean enough to walk over in comfort! 

On no other day in the year are shops closed, not even on 
Sundays, of course, but New-Year’s is a holiday for all. Men, 
women, and children, in best attire, thronged the streets, nearly 
all engaged in a rollicking game resembling battledore and 
shuttlecock, each child jumping about, apparently unconscious 
of the little brother or sister strapped to his back. Every one 
was smiling and bowing low, even to us, the only foreigners. 




















THE EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE COTTAGE 


Soon after our return to the besso, we heard voices wishing 
us a happy New-Year in Japanese, and an official-looking docu- 
ment, tied, in accordance with their custom, with red and white 
gift string of several strands, was thrown upon the hall floor. 
This, we learned, was the season’s greetings from our market- 
man, who, dressed in his best, came with friendly spirit to show 
his appreciation. 

Later we walked on the beach, where we met a few natives 
who had been inspired with a like desire to see the ocean and 
the adjacent hillsides in the rosy light of the setting sun, which 
on this festive evening was a huge red ball, reminding us, and 
probably them, of their own beloved flag. 

Not far away, the great temple bell of Haze Quannon was 
solemnly sounding, dnd as we turned to the winding path lead- 
ing to our little home we looked toward the sea with a feeling 
of security, for the island voleano Oshima, called the safety- 
valve of all Japan, was steadily smoking, a sign that there 
would be no serious earthquake. 

The memory of these two holidays alone would repay us for 
our efforts in establishing our own home in that far-away land; 
and the ease, comfort, and delight of our housekeeping days would 
lead us to advise others, having months rather than weeks to 
spend in beautiful Nippon, tg follow our example and to make 
their trips to various points of interest in the islands, with their 
own hearthstone always as a centre. 
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CRACKS IN FLOORS 


are undisturbed dwelling places for 
moths, dirt and disease germs. Un- 
sightly, unclean and unsanitary. 
Every open floor should have an ap- 
plication of "THE ORIGINAL" 


GRIPPIN’S 
FLOOR CRACK FILLER 


(Eleven years on the market) 
A paste, easily applied, average 
cost B ee $1.00 per room. Non- 
shrinking, flexible and adhesive. 


For sale by dealers in Paints, Hardware, 
Drugs and Department Stores. 


ALL OTHERS ARE IMITATIONS 
DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE 











Our booklet, explain- 
ing a simple, sanitary 
and inexpensive way 
to finish old or new 
floors, free. Address 


Grippin Mfg. Co. 


Dept. D, Newark, N.Y. 











You can buy it now 
from your dealer in 
non-leakable tubes 
ready for instant 
use.No waste-no 
leak- no trouble 
Sent post paid by 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 
Gioucester. MAss. 
also in bottles with 
new patented cap 


—Little Folks— 


Magazine 
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LITTLE FOLKS 


‘AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
YOUNGEST READERS 














Is the best and brightest magazine ever published 
for children from the to twelve years old 
t has a circulation many times larger than any 
other publication for small children ever had, be 
cause it is the best edited, best written, best illu 

trated, and best printed 


Fach issue is full of fine, bright, new picture 
some colored, by the best artists who draw for 
children Its stories, poems, jingles, and nature 
stories are by the best writers for children, and are 
always vigorous, entertaining, ard strengthening 


It is a story-teller, a picture-book, a play-fellow, 
and out-of-school magazine Its fun is of a simple 
sunshiny sort. Its little tales of children stimulate 
their readers and hearers to be fearless, cheerful, 
unselfish, and, above all, true and honorable. All 
stories of a painful kind are excluded, especially 
such as would haunt nervous and imaginative chil- 
dren 

$1.00 a year. Sample copy free 


S. E. CASSINO CO., Publishers | 
——Dept. H.B. | SALEM, MASS. 


CUT STENCILS 
Le @ iB 4ie 


The five designs illustrated above are fully ent on best quality 
olled stenell boa: Zach design is on separate board 6x9 inche 
and is ready to use. All five sent postpaid for 25 cents. 

BEST CUT STENCIL VALUE EVER GIVEN 
PERFORATED PATTEKN CO., Stenell Dept. 17, New Haven, Conn. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


REMOVED 
from the FACE, NECK and ARMS 
with Capille leaves no roughness, irr 
tationor pimples. Capfileoisharmie-s 
safe and a delight to use. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send 15c for large trial 
bottle. Regular sizes 60c and $1 
Write for pamphiet. Address 


Chemical Products Co. 
#2 U. B. B'ld’g, Otneinnati, O. 
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{Our girl readers are invited to fill this department, every other month. 


Their contributions will be paid for at the usual space rates. 


Each contribution should cover, in no 


more than 200 words, some sp-cial interest or discovery of the writer which she believes will appeal strongly to other girls. Address, Editor Girls’ Department, HaRPER’s Bazar, 


Franklin Square, New York.) 


GIRL visitor who was always perfectly dressed 
and always on time was asked by another girl, 
who was always late and always nervously 
hunting for her “things,” how sbe managed 
to dress “out of a trunk” and never bear the 
marks of haste in dress or manner. The secret 
seemed to be in the method of packing. In these 
days of special veils,~ gloves, stockings, ete., 
the accessories of each costume were, as far as possible, packed 
together. For instance, the separate belt and stock usually 
worn with a certain blouse were carefully folded in tissue-paper 
and pinned to the blouse, perhaps‘ used to stuff out the sleeves. 
The brown veil was pinned to the brown hat, and the tan gloves 
were in the crown. The tan stockings were in the tan shoes, 
and a pair of white ones in the white ties, Each petticoat 
or drop-skirt was provided with a pocket, and in each pocket 
was a handkerchief. One had only to decide upon the costume, 
and the gown and accessories could go on with no flurry of 
excitement. 





Another girl had a lot of thin cedar boxes made, ten inches 


long by five inches wide and four inches deep. In these she 
packed all her small articles, gloves, laces, veils, ete. On each 


hinged cover a small label named the contents. When packing, 
one tray was quickly filled with these boxes, and the time saved 
was not half the advantage of the saving in nerve-tire. 


long can 
Finish 
the 


Celluloid knitting-needles that are inconveniently 
easily be cut with the scissors to the required length. 
the cut ends with a little ball of sealing-wax to match 
needle in color. 


A book-luncheon club which has proved very enjoyable con- 
sists of ten members, five of whom live in a city and five are 
scattered among the neighboring suburbs, ‘Ihe club meets once 
in two weeks, and is entertained by the different members in 
turn. Authors and their works are discussed. Sometimes a 
criticism is written and read by one of the members. Occa- 
sionally an outline of some book is prepared by another mem- 
ber, with quotations read by her or by some one chosen _by 
her. There is always some reading, but the proportion varies. 
At some meetings discussion fills the greater part of the time, 
from eleven to one o'clock, when a simple luncheon is served. 

The fact that the members come from different communities 
lends great vitality to the club, as every society has its particu- 
lar view-point, which in some way influences each representative. 
This scheme might be used in a neighborhood of small towns or 
villages connected by railway or trolley lines. It would be 
ever so much more entertaining than a club formed of people 
who see one another every day or two in the same town. 


The engaged girl who is leisurely preparing her home and 
table linen may be glad to know that the monogram is now 
worked in the centre of table napkins instead of in one corner, 
as formerly. To show it the napkin is folded in three folds 
lengthwise and then in three crosswise, thus bringing the mono- 
gram in the centre of a square as the napkin is placed on the 
table. 


The latest variation in the knitted silk tie is that it is made 
flat instead of tubular. Plain “ wash-cloth stitch” seems to be 
the favorite at present. Two needles only are required, and 
they are usually very short. The advantage of the flat tie is 
that it is less in bulk and ties in a smaller, tighter knot under 
the very close-fitting collars now generally worn. 


The latest device for starting up the circulation and thus 
improving the general health is slapping oneself dry after a 
bath. To secure the best results take a warm, soapy bath for 
cleanliness, then a cold sponge or shower. ‘Then dry by slap- 
ping the whole surface of the body with the flat of the hand. 
Slap vigorously until the skin is perfectly dry and glowing. 
and the feeling of exhilaration will more than repay you for the 
trouble. It is a curious fact that sensitive surfaces which can 
hardly be touched with8ut bruising can receive without discom- 
fort or unpleasant result a hard slap, or even a brisk blow, 
if only the skin is wet. At first it may require too much energy 
to dry the whole surface of the body in this way. In that case 
begin with face and neck, gradually increasing the area. Bene- 
ficial results will show themselves almost immediately, especially 
in cases of chronic indigestion. Only a few days’ trial will 
also convince you of the benefit to the complexion. If this 
system is to ke continued when visiting, it will be well to 
warn the family. Great excitement has been caused by the 
mysterious sounds in the guests’ bath-room at night and in the 
morning. 


Girls at school or college, or girls doing so-called “ light 
housekeeping,” will find the new paper dishes and plates a great 
convenience. They come in different sizes and vary from one- 
half cent to a cent in price. For dry articles of food they can 
be used several times before being burned. The advantages of 
not having dishes to wash after a college “spread” are too 
obvious to require mention. 


It is a great comfort, when the first warm spell comes sud- 
denly upon us in the spring, to have a white suit ready to put 
on at a moment’s notice. It is quite possible to put white 
clothes away after being done up with starch, and take them 
out in the spring perfectly white and fresh. Wrap them care- 
fully in newspapers, pinning closely to exclude light and air. 
Put them in a trunk or dark closet. The paper will grow 
yellow, but not the garment. 


A young man given somewhat to experimenting with human 
nature was just returning from a drive with three charming 
girls. As they turned into the driveway the youth looked at his 
watch thoughtfully and remarked, “ There’s just time for me to go 
and take Hattie out for an hour before dinner.” The girl beside 
him suddenly directed her gaze to the far horizon. One of the 
sisters said, primly: “Rather short notice, I call it. She’s 


probably out, anyway.” But the third girl exclaimed cheer- 
fully. “Oh, then just wait until I run in and get my fur coat 
for her. She said last night that she didn’t bring any heavy 
wraps, and it has grown so chilly.” The young man smiled 
and made a mental resolve, and the girl who spoke last fiushed 
at the look he gave her as he said carelessly that, after all, he 
wouldn't take Hattie just then. 


Tapestry waistcoats are smart for winter wear. The foun- 
dation is either canvas or broadcloth. For the latter the cloth 
already perforated is worked in a simple design with chenille 
cord. The effect is exceedingly rich. Both the perf6rated cloth 
and the chenille, as well as canvas and silk, can be found at 
the embroidery shops. The canvas waistcoats look rather more 
simple, but are really more trouble to work, since they are em- 
broidered in ordinary silk, tapestry stitch being used. Black is 
usually chosen for a foundation, with a tiny spot or figure in 
color. Black and green is a good combination. Beautiful 
tapestry stitching can be copied from old-fashioned purses and 
card-cases. If neatly done, the finished material looks like 
heavy soft silk brocade. The cost of making up these waist- 
coats at a good tailor’s is about ten dollars. ‘hat fact should 
be taken into consideration by the girl who is proposing to give 
one away. 


Water-proof coats or capes closed in front, with an opening 
at the neck large enough for the garment to be slipped over the 
head, are convenient for motoring. They are made of very thin 
rubber and, even when large enough to be worn over heavy 
wraps, can be packed in a very small space. ‘The neck opening 
is closed by buttons or studs. 

A_ heavier quality of rubber made in the same style is used 
for boating. After a very rough sail in a small boat, a white 
duck suit has been known to emerge crisp and spotless from the 
protection of one of these closed rubber garments. 

A girl who signs herself “A Younger Sister” makes this 
appeal: “Can’t you say something to older sisters about boss- 
ing? My sister is three years older than I, and, though she is 
most affectionate and unselfish, she hardly lets me own my 
own soul!” It would be interesting to hear what “ older 
sister” has to say about this case. Very likely she would reply, 
“My little sister is very impulsive and headstrong, and if it 
were not for me she would be in trouble most of the time.” 
Perhaps she would, but also that may be the only way she will 
ever learn caution and prudence. The people who are willing, 
or indeed able, to learn by the experience of others are few and 
far between, and unsought advice is never gratefully received. 
Confucius gave the Chinese a golden rule, which is the antith- 
esis of ours. He said, * Don’t do to others what you would 
not want them to do to you.” Sisterly “ nagging,’ however 
well meant, would appear to come under this ban. 


Shoes to match the costume are still worn. ‘They should be 
favored especially by persons of short figure below the waist 
line, as the continuation of the color of the skirt tends to 
increase the apparent height. 


In Europe it is customary to serve oranges with a bit of the 
stem and a few leaves, so that a dish or basket of oranges is a 
highly decorative object. Of course, real leaves are not usually 
obtainable in this country outside the orange-growing districts, 
but it would be an easy matter to make a few dozen sprays of 
orange leaves, using the materials for paper-flower work. With 
less trouble and not much more expense artificial leaves could 
be bought and they could be used indefinitely. Moreover, it is 
not impossible to raise leaves for oneself. Orange and grape- 
fruit seeds can be planted in flower-pots, and one winter is suffi- 
cient for raising a flourishing little orchard. Orange - trees 
grown in this way often attain to several feet in height. They 
do not usually bear fruit, though occasionally a few small 
oranges will be formed, but the fruit ean always be bought, and 
the leaves are not easily obtainable, so it is worth while to 
try to raise them. 





Cheese-cloth dust-bags for skirts should be made of two 
widths of the material, long enough to cover the whole length 
of the skirt, or of a one-piece dress when folded on a hanger. 
Five and a half feet would be required for a trained skirt and 
four feet for a short skirt. Each bag should be plainly marked, 
and as it will be used for different gowns during the year it 
is better to pin on a card than to mark the bag. Express tags 
are convenient for this purpose. They can be tied to the draw- 
ing-string. 


Never were hat-pins so glittering and so spiky! It would 
seem as if each hat was to be fastened on with not less than 
four of these rhinestone sparklers. There are other pins, of 
course, to suit more quiet tastes, but if you have a set of 
rhinestone pins you are safely “in it” at present. 


A young girl who has taken a course or two at a manual 
training school, and has developed a talent for working in wood, 
has just finished a unique set of coasters for a wedding present. 
It consists of eight small ones, four inches in diameter, for 
tumblers, two of six inches diameter for decanters, and two of 
eight inches across for carafes. The wooden disks, three-quar- 
ters of an inch in thickness, were turned by the village car- 
penter, and the glass, common window glass, was cut at a 
glazier’s. A dainty border or frame in relief was carved on 
the upper edge of the wooden disks, and the glass inserted and 
held in place by a small reed stained to match the wood, and 
glued in. There were no duplicates of these among the wedding 
presents. 


The gloss can be restored to russet shoes without discolora- 
tion by rubbing them with banana skin. Rub the inside of the 
skin vigorously over the leather and dry thoroughly. Polish 
with flannel or other soft cloth. White canvas shoes may be 
cleaned with any good scouring soap if you have not any of 
the regular prepared whitener at hand. 














Chaps or Chilblains 


quickly relieved. Let the 
children romp outdoors to 
their hearts’ content. Effects 
of snow and wind on tender 
skins can be off-set by the 
application of 


VASELINE 
CAMPHOR ICE 


It brings over-night relief to all but the 
most serious of skin troubles, and is the 
most effective preparation for rough or irri- 
tated skins, cold sores, fever blisters, etc. 
Vaseline Camphor Ice is only one of the 
12 Vaseline Preparations that together 
make a complete and safe medicine chest. 
For each little ailment or accident preva- 
lent in every household there is a special 
kind of Vaseline that is most effective and 
best to use. 


Our Free Vaseline Book 


tells you all about 


icum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 
Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Vaseline ed Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline rated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream = Vaseline Camphor Ice 


Each one is a necessity. Their everyday use- 
fulness will save you money in doctor’s bills, 
not to mention pains and discomfort. 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every ‘‘Vaseline’’ Product 
18 State Street, New York 


London Office 
42 Holborn Viaduct 



















An ideal non-oily toilet 
cream of great purity 
and exquisite Jacque 
Rose fragrance. “ Van- 
ishing Cream” effec- 
tively promotes that fine- 
ness of skin texture so 
requisite to a clear and 
beautiful complexion. 


For trial tube (10 cents size) 
send 4 cents in stamps to 


POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY 
Dept. G, 78 Hadson Street, New York 











arn $15 to $50 Per Week 
‘8 4 
where you are located, We will teach you at 


Dressmakers are paid larger salaries than any other 
class of women. Many receive $1,000 for a single 

, home by mali, so you can soon double your in- 
llinctruction is personal and covers every 


Ev'iqg DRESSMAKING 
gown. No matter what your occupation may be or 
il of dressmaking, pat 






OF SCIENTIFIC 
DRESSMAKING, Box.19, La Crosse, Wis. 


STENCILING OUTFIT s#- 


containing 2 cut stencils 6x1] in., stencil brush, 
oil paints to make 6 colors, catalogue of 140 de- 
signs and instructions for mixing the colors and 
how to stencil, ali for $1. Catalogue aloue, l0c, 
Samuel Pryor, 191 GeneseeSt,, Dept.O, Utiea, N.Y. * 


Hair Like This 
FRE Let me send you 


a remarkable 
treatment for Baldness, 
Dandruff, Gray Hair, etc. 
at my own expense. It will 
surprise and delight you. 
Write to-day to 

WM. CHAS. KEENE,? res. 
LORRIMER INSTITUTE 
Dept.2705, Baltimore, Md. 
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RECIPROCITY 
He: Did you take my Christmas present up to your 
sister, Bobbie, like a good boy? 
SMALL Brotuer: Yes. She'll be down in a minute. 
She’s looking like mad among her things to see if she 
can find anything to give you. 


HIS TRIBUTE 


“Tuis set of furs,” said the Irish salesman, “ is 


foine enough fur a Christmas gift for the richest lady 
on your visiting-list and would be accepted with civility 
by any servant.” 





“ D-DON’T BE AFRAID, T-OWSER; I—I'LL TAKE C-CARE 
or you!” 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
(With voices by the presents) 
Now let us lift an early voice, 
(Cuckoo. Cuckoo. Cuckoo.) 
And in this train of thought rejoice: 
(Choo choo choo choo choo choo.) 
This is the season war must cease* 
(Boom boom rub-a-dub-dub) 
And sweetly comes the kiss of peace. 
(Smack smack smack smack smack smack.) 


Again let happy childhood sway, 
(Mamma, Papa, Mamma.) 
Again as children let us play. 
(Do re me fa so la) 
God bless us all, says Tiny Tim, 
(Ding dong ding-a-ling ling) 
Bless you and me and her and him! 
(Biff! crash! kerwhack! bang! smash! ) 
McLANbBuRGH WILSON, 


THOSE GIRLS 
STELLA: Jack had to 
simply tear himself away. 
BetLa: Well, explorers 
say it is harder getting 
away from the pole than 
going to it. 


REAL HOSPITALITY 
STELLA: Does she treat 
the cook like one of the 
family ? 
BeLLa: Yes; like the 
college daughter home for 
her Christmas vacation. 


HER CAPACITY 
Mrs. Knicker: Why 
do you think you would 

make a good explorer? 
Mrs. Bocker: Well. | 
can always find my hat- 
pins after [ put them in. 


SUPERFLUOUS 
JONES: Have the 
Smiths a home? 


Brown: They don't 


need any; they both belong 























HIS 


to clubs. and their chil 


dren to school fraternities. 


CONVING 
STELLA: How do 
him before? 


vou 


‘ING 


PROOF 


know you were engaged to 


BELLA: I recognized the ring. 























THE VERY LATEST FASHION 
DEPENDS ON CIRCUMSTANCES specttully, “Ll ean't 
Mrs. PatmMer: An auto is declared to be a safe at: she's wearing Marion " 
place in a thunder-storm. be Marion's grandma! 
Mrs. WILSON: Not if the storm is caused by the And Hope's mother, too 


price of the auto. 


IN COURSES, OF COURSE 


Kicker: There is to be a school for waiters. 
Knocker: You will probably get your soup in their 
Freshman year and your coffee in their Senior year. 








HIS MAJESTY! 


THE DRAWBACK 

Mrs. SMILES: Do you 
think boys should be tauglit 
cooking ? 

Mrs. MILes: Heavens, 
no; it is enough to hear 
of their mothers’ biscuits. 

THE SENSATION 

Tue Moon: I see 
have reached the pole. 

Tue Eartru: Thought | 
felt some flies walking on 
my bald spot. 

IN THE FUTURE 
tawson: Was he speed 
ing? 

Fraws: So _ fast tie 
clouds went by like a fence. 
HER PLANS 
Mistress: I feel very ill, 
Bridget. What would you 

do if I should die? 

Maw: Faith, an’ I ec’u’d 
give warnin’ to the master 
as well as to yerself. 


they 


help what 


FIRST DREAM OF THE CITY 
THE STORK’S SUCCESSOR 
Jounny: How did your baby brother get here’ 
Freppy: An air-ship brought him. 
CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE 
“Horr.” said that young person’s rather curious 
mother. “is that Marion’s grandma going in next 
door . 
ae Hope lifted a coneerned 
lace, She had been ap 


plying an attentive ear to 
the waxen chest of her 
newest doll in an effort to 


detect: bronchitis, and, like 
any other mother, she re 
sented being interrupted 

“Yes, mother.” she an 
nounced, after a casual 
glance through the win 
dow, “that lady is Mari 
on’s grandma.” 

* But I don’t think so, 


persisted her argumenta 
tive relative, as she bent 
a near-sighted gaze on the 
advancing figure. “ Mari 
on’s grandma always wears 
black, and that lady has 
purple flowers on her hat 
Again Hope lifted trou 


bled eyes Trom the ailing 
doll and vlaneed across 
to the neighboring lawn 
“Well, mamma,” she an- 


nounced, firmly, but re 
she’s wearing on her 
vrandma’s face, so it must 


limp to even notice het 


daughter's involved English, did not appeal from the 


verdict. 





SHE: Goop HEAVENS, JACK! 


THINGS? 


HE: WELL, I FORGOT THE THING YOI 
so I GOT ALL THE THINGS I THOUGHT IT 


BEEN. 


THOSE 


WHAT 


ARE ALL 


fOLD ME TO GET, 
MIGHT HAVE 
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WOMEN 
of the NORTH-POLAR REGIONS 


. BY MARY W. MOUNT 
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land.” Their traditions tell of them as descending from 
an earlier and greater nation than the Toltec. They do 
(raw-fish eaters), but Innuit— 


Fitena” women consider themselves the “ first ladies of the 


not call themselves Eskimos 


Skins for boots and gowns are taken from animals, dressed 
and fashioned into shape by women. The strength and size 
of their teeth permit them to dress the skins by a chewing 
process, which extracts all fats and makes them soft and pliable. 

No other dressing is considered as excellent for 





bird skins, of which they make summer jack- 








NATIVES OF THE QUETIC TRIBE IN THEIR SNOW HOUSE 


“the people.” Other nationalities, they aver, are of dog origin 
and have no title to the name “ people.” 

Eskimo women preserve more strikingly than do the men facial 
characteristics of the Mongolian race. The lower lids of their 
eyes, particularly, have a pointed, downward slant that gives 
them a distinctly Chinese appearance. Women of the North- 
west are not always so strongly marked. Their eyes and com- 
plexions are prettier and their features often less flat and coarse 
than are those of sisters 3,000 miles to the eastward. Many 
of them show, too, an admixture of Indian blood. Whatever 
their blood, however, all Eskimos speak much the same lan- 
guage. 

While beauty is rare among Eskimo women, travellers insist 
that they possess a fascination of manner, a sympathetic cheer- 
fulness and kindliness of disposition, that charm every one who 
becomes acquainted with them. 

Like most primitive. women, the Eskimos are child-like and 
free from self-consciousness in thought and behavior. Vanity, 
however, is a feminine foible which no intensity of cold has 
ever been able to freeze out of them. It expresses itself in 
“dressing up” for strange visitors in the east, by sometimes 
donning a fancy garment indoors. Otherwise they work at 
their household tasks, beginning early in the morning by light- 
ing fires, where fuel is obtainable, in the middle of their houses, 
and then rolling up beds and mats against the walls of their 
sleeping-benches, habited only in a sort of band around the 
hips. To the westward women attire themselves very richly in 
costumes of seal, sable, mink, fox, and even the fabulously ex- 
pensive sea otter. No Russian sartorial artist could combine 
different shades and colors of furs in a garment more beauti- 
fully than does an Eskimo, nor do Europeans pay more atten- 
tion to the art of trimming a costume. Fur bands, fringes, 
embroidered panels, and garnitures, and exquisite black or white 
fox and deer skin collars, cuffs, and hood edges, with a small 
animal’s head here, and a tail there, go to make up sumptuous 
apparel, rendered more striking by linings of bird feathers, by 
embroidered and richly colored boots and handsome fur gloves 
and mittens that are finished with wristlets of contrasting fur. 

A popular form of adornment is to sew an embroidered leather 
band up the front of the long fur boots, worn by Eskimo women, 
and continue the decoration upon the front of the trousers. 
These generally ex- 
tend below the knee. 
Fashion decrees the 
eut and length of 
the smock, which 
follows the mode 
more in length and 
degree of point in 
the tails than in any 
other way. Some 
tails almost touch 
the feet and are 
often bordered with 
a different color of 
fur. Where Euro- 
peans have carried 
linen and cotton to 
the arctic a woman 
who is so fortunate 
as to possess such 
expensive apparel 


follows the smart 
fashion of cutting 
away the front of 


her smock over the 
stomach, and allow- 
‘ing the belt of her 
trousers to slip low 
upon the hips, and 
so exhibit a fair 
(and not infrequent- 
ly otherwise) sur- 
face of white linen. 





ets. Squatting upon the raised platform 
which occupies from one to three sides of their 
dwellings, or, perhaps, in summer-time, out- 
of-doors, they hold skins with their teeth 
while scraping them, pausing occasionally to 
‘cleanse scraper or skin with those same use- 
ful members, assisted by the tongue, after 
which the skins are chewed until the process 
of dressing is completed. An Eskimo woman 
not only so prepares skins of which she 
fashions her boots—lining the soles of these 
with walrus hide—but also keeps her boots 
pliable by an occasional chewing. Sometimes 
these fit the leg, but in most communities 
they bag at the knee so that a baby or imple- 
ments or articles of work tind lodgment there. 

Happily the Eskimo wardrobe is scant, and 
seldom includes more than three suits of skins, 
with skin stockings, fur shoes and fur boots 
to wear over the shoes. ‘The little woman’s 
feet and hands are small and well-shaped, so 
that her extremities do not appear as enor- 
mous as one would suppose in the several 
thicknesses of fur which cover them. 

Her summer costume is often of deerskin, 
with a skin mackintosh for rainy weather. 

Threads for sewing and embroidery are 
dyed as well as made by women from sinews 
of deer and, where such exist, roots, grass, 
and tree fibres. 

Bering Strait Eskimos carve ivory into belt 
clasps, buttons, ornaments for sash ends—which hang at one 
side from the drawing-strings of their trousers—combs to sup- 
port the hair, earrings, lip labrets, and other decorative ob- 
jects worn about the person. They even carve their ivory 
thimbles, thimble- 
holders, work-boxes 
and needle-cases. 

These women, too, 
vary the large pointed 
fur hood, common to 
all Eskimos, and built 
for mothers with a 
baby pouch back of 
the shoulders, by 
tastefully made caps 
and hats of fur. 

Perhaps an Eskimo 
woman fears that 
painful consequences 
would follow the ex- 
posure of a clean face 
to polar atmosphere, 
for she is not wont to 
wash her  face—al- 
though she sometimes 
scrapes it—so that the 
blubber with which it 
is incidentally greased 
at every meal forms 
an effective protection 
against cold. 

Whale blubber 
serves as accompani- 
ment to seal liver, and 
flesh with the hair on, 
and to all other raw 
fish and_half-cooked, 
or frozen, animal food. Kskimo women have enormous appe- 
tites and are not especially fastidious in the preparation of their 
food. With them, quantity, not quality, is the first essential. 

A woman’s coarse black hair is greased from other considera- 
tions, for the more 
it glistens and. the 
more tightly it sticks 
to her head the bet- 
ter pleased is she. 
On the Western coast 
the hair is not drawn 
so tightly as to pull 
out its roots, and 
tresses are dressed in 
twists at the back of 
the head or behind 
each ear, frequently 
decorated by large 
combs of bone or 
ivory, and with bead 
or ivory ornaments. 

Kastern Eskimos 
do not practice, or do 
not have any time, 
for the graceful arts 
of decorating _per- 
sonal, housewifery, 
and household ar- 
ticles. Their talents 
are confined to carv- 
ing the handle of a 
husband’s spear. 
They have not access 
to fibres which other 
women of their race 
weave into beautiful 
sleeping-mats, rugs, 
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A Real 
CHRISTMAS 
Suggestion 
Can you think of any more 
acceptable Christmas gift 
than a box of really fine 
writing paper? Writing 
paper is something one uses 
constantly, and one is, there- 


fore, constantly reminded 
of the giver. 


Gene's 
1727C7? 
QW? 


Tidhiday 


OXES 


Crane’s Linen 
e Lawn has been 
wy): put up in un- 
“= usually artistic 


boxes to be used as gifts 
for Christmas and other 
occasions. The boxes are 
made in several sizes, hold- 
ing different assortments 
of Crane’s Linen Lawn, 
and are of different tints, 
harmonizing with the tints 
of the paper. Nothing so 
beautiful in the way of 
holiday boxes of writing 
paper has ever been pro- 
duced before. 


Ask Your Dealer 


These holiday 
boxes of Crane’s 
Linen Lawn can 





La7a~ be procured at 
most stores where good 
stationery is sold. Prices 
—75 cents, $1.50, $2.00, 
$3.00 and $4.00, accord- 


ing to size and quantity 
of paper. They offer in 
an unusual degree the eom- 
bination of a beautiful and 
useful present. Ask to 
see them and be sure they 
are the “Crane” boxes. 
If your stationer cannot 
supply you, write us and 
we will give you the name 
of a stationer who will. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE Co. 
New York Pittsfield, Mass. 
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hats, hunting and household baskets, and a variety of attractive 
objects for use and adornment. 

Although ivory combs are wanting, an eastern belle is not 
devoid of vanity in the arrangement of her locks. These are 
tied with a leather thong and twisted very tightly into as 
high a topknot as may be compassed. Long hair is an envied 
prssession and mark of great beauty among Eskimos. Does it 
not permit of a towering topknot, such as 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Permanent houses are built of stones and earth, or of drift- 
wood, where that is procurable, and are erected upon as high 
a site as possible. A woman thinks herself fortunate if she 


can place her house upon a shelving rock that will serve as a 
dry floor inside and carry off melting snows outside. 

Deftly a woman nets air-tight, transparent fish-gut for win- 
coverings, 


dow and lines walls with skins chewed for this 








would tempt any brave hunter to capture its 
owner thereby and drag her to his own domi- 
cile? 

Since Danes have established shops in the 
arctic regions Eskimo women along the coast 
west of Greenland have achieved a _ dis- 
tinctive ribbon head-dress. A marriageable 
girl adorns her hair with red; white crowns 
the tresses of an elderly widow; while widows 
in general wear black ribbons with red in- 
termingled, if they feel the disposition to 
wed again. Unmarried mothers display green 
ribbons—with great pride where their tem- 
porary union has been with a white man— 
and married women deck their topknots with 
blue. Their selection of this color does not 
imply lack of gayety. The Kskimo woman’s 
disposition is merry, even-tempered, and con- 
tented. Yet hers, perhaps, is the bleakest 
existence of her kind. 

Civilization has brought her the delight and 
excitement of shopping. Perhaps to reach a 
shop she spends three years or more voyaging 











along the coast for nearly a thousand miles 
in the family “ woman’s boat,’ or oomiack, 
which is manned entirely by women. How 
the ten or twenty oarswomen chat of joys to come as they 
propel a boat some thirty to forty feet long, stored with all 
their household goods and occupied by all their children! They 
have, perhaps, made a sail of stitched seal-skin, which aids their 
progress. Perhaps the head of the household condescends to 
steer. In any case men accompany them in small hunting craft 
and break the force of onrushing waves before these can reach 











HOW AN ESKIMO WOMAN COOKS IN A HUT 


the oomiack. Each woman knows that her husband’s hands will 
be quick to seize and steady her craft should rough seas over- 
take them. 

Although an oomiack can make fifty miles a day, its women 
travel leisurely and camp on shore every night. It is no light 
task to disembark one’s entire effects every evening and return 
them to compact space each morning. 

The Eskimo woman is cheered in her task by thoughts of gay 
reunions at the arctic store, and remembrance that here is ever 
to be found something novel which she can describe to her 
friends. What though she may not find the store open, and 
may stand for hours in arctic snowstorms? She will have 
many to keep her company! 

When the store opens, literally “ the fur flies.” 

It happens more often than not that the merry shopper con- 
tents herself with examining everything and not purchasing 
anything. Or, it may be, she buys on credit, which no shop- 
keeper dare refuse, since an Eskimo is very touchy upon this 
subject, and very particular, if he lives, to pay his obligations. 

Too inexperienced is the Eskimo dame to distinguish between 
the value of Britannia spoons—which she tastefully uses for 
dress ornaments—bright cotton cloth, and useful iron pots. If 
her purchase of novelties leaves her its price, she may add an 
iron pot to her treasures, for well she knows how much more 
quickly it will cook her soup than the soapstone kettle that 
hangs from her domestic roof above her train-oil lamp of stone. 
Perhaps a modern lamp captivates her fancy, for her saucer- 
shaped receptacle of stone, with one straight side along which 
a wick of moss is laid, is certainly antiquated. She does not 
remember that her primitive stone lamp does not emit smoke, 
that it furnishes a brilliant light, and supplies heat to her house, 
besides serving as a cook-stove when she does not prefer her 
meals frappé. 

Stoves and kitchens are owned by many Eskimo women 
near the fringes of civilization, but few shoppers from polar 
regions care for practical articles as compared with useless nov- 
elties. Indeed, a stove that requires other fuel than train-oil 
would prove an encumbrance in their cramped homes. 

Warmth and light are provided in abundance and at little 
expense in the community houses which eastern Eskimo women 
build for their permanent homes. These domiciles are often 
fifty to seventy-five feet in length, with a raised platform of 
earth or snow, called the “sleeping-bench” because, although 
it serves as sitting and work room by day, it is used to sleep 
upon at night, 
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purpose. Skilfully she marks off family allotments on the 
sleeping-bench with the posts which support the long beam 
that serves as her roof-tree. Kach family supplies its own lamp, 
which burns, night and day, upon a raised stand or—prized 
possession!—lamp-table, near the edge of that family’s place 
upon the bench. According to its size, from three to ten fam- 
ilies occupy a house, each providing its own furnishings of 
skin and its culinary utensils. Often these 
consist of a slate-stone knife and soapstone 
pot, with a bowl by way of dinner service. 

When Europeans visit an Eskimo house 
and are wedged among their hosts to sleep, 
it is etiquette to extinguish the family lamp, 
something that only the poverty-stricken do 
at other times. 

Where missionaries have penetrated, some 
Kskimo brides are inducted into little homes 
of their own, and experience such suffering 
from cold, icicle-hung walls, discomfort, and 
loneliness as cheerful sisters in community 
houses never endure. 

Every Eskimo housewife knows that she 
will not lack anything that her companions 
can spare, and that, should her own supply 
of train-oil fail, she will be welcome to a 
supply for herself and her lamp from the 
sealskin oil-sack of a neighbor. To her the 
lonely, separate house is associated with the 
birth of a child and her deathbed. Alone 
she is laid upon a_ skin-covered bench of 
snow in a hastily constructed hut of the 
same dazzling whiteness. Near her are 
placed a lamp, food and water, but who can 
describe the chill of an arctic igloo with 
only one lamp to heat it! Here her first- 
born comes into the world, and in 2 similar 
new hut each child opens its eyes upon a 
world of white loneliness and cold. If it be 
sickly or deformed, the sea or the bitter 
outer world seals its eyes with ice. No wail 
breaks the silence of its passing soul, for 
its tiny mouth has been filled with straw. 
Eskimos dread sight or sound—and espe- 
cially touch—of the dead. 

On her first entrance to her new hut 
of snow an Eskimo woman is buoyed by 
hope of welcoming a son. What of her 
last incoming to those narrow confines? 
that the medicine-man has decided that her 
mortal when she is laid upon her bed of snow. 
She gazes upon the feebly burning lamp beside her; upon 
food and drink set close at her hand. She sees her loved 
ones pass out of the doorway that needs no tunnel entrance 


She knows 
sickness is 





to keep chill airs away, for presently the door is sealed 
with snow. ‘The chill of death pierces through her enveloping 
furs. Her tomb insures 

that no long tarryng -—— - 


will be hers. The soul, 
companioning with her, 
may refresh itself with 
food, but starving and 
freezing her feeble body 


will witness even that 
soul’s departure and 
know that its hour has 


come to perish alone. 

If European death 
scenes astonish, the con- 
senting “‘ yes’ of a bride 
at marriage shocks an 
Eskimo woman. Not 
only must a bride show 
herself unconsenting; 
she must, if she re- 
spects herself and tribal 
traditions, scream and 
struggle with all her 
might when her wooer 
or his envoy enters her 
family residence and, 
laying hold upon her, 
drags her—usually by 
the topknot—to her new 
home. She may be pre- 
sented with a new lamp 
and water-pail by her 
bridegroom, and she is, as a genera] thing, mightily pleased 
at her change of estate. But she is far too circumspect to 
show her pleasure or affection, and keeps up a noisy demonstra- 
tion until she feels that she has done all that a well-bred maiden 
should. If she does not exercise proper discrimination in this 
matter, her lord sometimes scratches the soles of her feet so 
that she cannot run away to her parents, 
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‘KETCHUP 


DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 


ADE on ly from 


selected tomatoes, 


M 


picked at their prime and 


cooked ever so lightly 
hold the 
flavor, combined 
purest spices—in kitchens 


to natural 


with 


of spotless cleanliness. 


The kind that keeps 
after it is opened 
Not artificially colored. 
Not artificially flavored. 
Not loaded with acetic 

acid. 





Contains only those in- 
gredients 


Recognized and Endorsed 
by the 


U. S. Government 


Not only our ketchup, but all our pro- 
ducts—soups, canned fruits, vegeta- 
bles and meats, jams, jellies, pre 
serves, etc.—are pure and unadulter 
ated and the acknowledged standard 
of quality and delicious flavor. 





Insist upon goods bearing 
our name. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 









Write today for 
our free booklet 
“ORIGINAL 
MENUS,” 
telling what to 
have for break- 
fast, luncheon 
or dinner. 
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A LITTLE JOURE 


SNAP- SHOTS OF HIE 


cy IN THE DUH 
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THE ROYAL PALACE IN AMsTERDAM 
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f3| of the community has been 
| drawn to Mrs. E. H. Har- 
| riman, the widow. of 
the world-famous railroad 
m™ builder and president, by 
| the unusual will of her 
husband. In disposing of 
his colossal fortune, Mr. Harriman left 
everything, without condition or reserve, 
to his wife, to administer according to 
her own judgment. This almost unique 
example of a man’s faith in his wife’s* 
financial ability and in her sense of 





justice has been much discussed. While 
most multi- millionaires leave long and 
intricate lists of bequests, surrounded 


by conditions, nothing in this case was 
left to charitable or educational causes, 
all such gifts being at the discretion of 
the wife as owner and executor of the 
many millions involved. The interests of 
her children are all in her hands, as well 
as the development of the great estate at 
Arden, near Tuxedo Park, New York, in 
which Mr. Harriman took so keen a pleas- 
ure. The portrait of Mrs. Harriman which 
appears here is a snapshot taken recently. 

The Rev. Anna Howard Shaw is well- 
known to Americans and to suffragists 


the world over as the president of the 
National 


Suffrage Association. She was 











































MRS. HARRIMAN 


for many years closely asso- 
ciated with the late Susan 
B. Anthony in the suffrage 
movement, and, though an 
ordained minister, she gave 


up her church work for her 
present task of advancing 


the cause of woman suffrage. 
Her headquarters are now at 
New York City, where the 
National Association has 
opened its offices at No. 
505 Fifth Avenue. The 
photograph reproduced here was taken 
recently in the new offices, where Miss 
Shaw is seen busy at her desk. 

Miss Blanche Oelrichs is considered by 
many persons the greatest beauty of the 
younger set in New York and Newport 
society. Her engagement to Leonard 
Thomas, of Philadelphia, was recently 
announced. Miss Oelrichs is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Oelrichs and 
a niece of the late Herman Oelrichs. Her 
sister Lily married the well-known San 
Francisco millionaire, Peter D. Martin. 
The Martins divide their time between 
New York. Newport, Paris, and the Pa- 





cific coast, and they and 
Miss Oelrichs, like most of 
the Newport set, are almost 
as much at home abroad as 
on this side of the ocean. 
The portrait of Mrs. Clar- 
ence Mackay which appears 
here shows her in her home 
with her two little girls— 
Katherine, aged nine, and 
Ellin, aged six and a half. 
So much has been written 
abcut the public side of Mrs. 
Mackay’s life — her interest 
in the school and church af- 
fairs of her Long Island home 
town, her suffrage activities 
—that the domestic side of 
her character has not had its 
fair share of recognition. 
She is a devoted mother, and 
it is her keen interest in the 
rearing and education of her 
own children that has turned 
her attention toward the im- 
provement of the physical 
conditions and the course of 
study in behalf of children 
in the schools. She has done 
much for the children in or- 
ganizing outdoor fétes and 
treats for them. An ardent 
believer in the necessity of 
woman suffrage, Mrs. Mac- 
kay has thrown her strong 
personal and social influence 
and the power of her bril- 
liant mind into the work for 
that cause. The society or- 
ganized by her is called the 
Kqual Franchise Society. Its 
list of officers and members includes many 
well-known and prominent New-Yorkers. | 
Its headquarters are in the Metropolitan 
Building, where Mrs. Mackay has her own 
office, high up in 
the tall tower 
looking out over 
the city. Mrs. 
Mackay was Miss 
Katherine Duer. 
She is an author 
as well as a 
woman of _af- 
fairs, having pub- 
lished a book 


called The 
of Destiny. 
The return’ of 


Stone 


Fritz Kreisler — to 
many minds _ the 
greatest of modern 


violinists—is one of 
the delights of this 
musical season. The 
music - loving public 
is indebted to Mr. 
Henry Wolfson, the manager, for much 
in the way of artistic music. It is 
under very special obligations to him for 
the frequency with which we Americans 
are permitted to hear 
Mr. Kreisler. No more 














beautiful music has 
been heard than that 
this great master of 
the violin has given us. 
This, considering his 
art, goes without say- 
ing. A deserved trib- 
ute should be offered, 
however, to the cour- 
age which makes Mr. 
Kreisler ignore an ap- 
peal to “popular 
taste in the prepara- 
tion of his rare and 
exquisite programme, 
and leads him to hold 
firmly to those high 
musical ideals for 
which he is noted on 
both sides of the ocean. 

One of the questions 
greatly interesting Eu- 
rope at the moment of 








REV. ANNA HOWARD SHAW AT HER DESK 


writing is who will be 
chosen to wed King 









MRS. CLARENCE MACKAY AND HEK TWO DAUGHTERS 


Manuel of Portugal. The latest Princess 
with whom his name has been connected 
is the granddaughter of King Edward VII. 
of England, Princess Alexandra of Fife. 
As for the youthful King himself, however, 
he bothers very little about brides and 
weddings at present. It was in February, 
1908, that Dom Manuel,-then a lad of 
eighteen, busy with his studies and school- 
boy sports, became King of Portugal 
through the assassination of his father 
and elder brother. Since then his daily 
life has entirely changed, and from the 
careless, happy boy he has become a grave 
young man, taking ‘life, perhaps, rather 
too seriously for his own 
good. In appearance he 
greatly resembles his beau- 


tiful mother. He has a 
fine, expressive face, with 
dark, heavily shadowed 


eyes and very dark hair. 
In figure he is slight but 
erect, and is of a sturdy, 
vigorous constitution. Be- 
tween Queen Amalie and 
her son there exists the 


greatest love and _  con- 
fidence; they are more 
friends than 


like good 





KING MANUEL 


a 

mother and son. They walk, read, and 
drive together, and together they work 
for the good of the state. King Manuel 
takes his responsibilities very earnestly. 
He is not as dashing or as picturesque as 
his rather eccentric neighbor Alfonso, 
King of Spain, but he is more serious 
and painstaking, and arranges his life so 
that no duty is neglected.. He arises at 
seven, and, after an early breakfast, he 

s to greet his mother. Then he takes 
a walk with her or alone with his two 
favorite dogs—Box, a bear-hound, and 
Tage, an Irish terrier. He is fond of 
tennis, motoring, and bridge, but work 
takes first place. 


THREE KNITTED ARTICLES 
By Cynthia Lawrence 


A UNIQUE SWEATER 


ATERIAL required: Pair of bone 
M ewestes and eight of the ten-cent 
skeins of yarn. 

A lady who has been visiting in 
Montreal brings with her upon her re- 
turn the following idea for a sweater 
which I think many will enjoy: Cast on 
fifty stitches and simply knit forward and 
back—perfectly plain, until the strip is 
two yards long, and your garment is fin- 
ished. 

When worn it is draped around the fig- 
ure in this manner: Commence at the 
waist line on the right side and carry 
the strip over the right shoulder and 
across the back, under the left arm, across 
the front of waist at belt line, around to 
the right side, where it passes to the left 
shoulder (across the back), goes over the 
shoulder, and the end is tucked in under 
the strip that passes around the waist. 
A little practice will make the idea plain 
to any one. And it clings so tightly to 
the figure it makes an ideal garment to 
wear under a cloak for extra warmth. It 
should, of course, be drawn tight. 


WRISTLETS 

So many women wear thin sleeves, even 
through the coldest of weather, that the 
necessity arises for some extra protection. 
For the wristlets you will need two of the 
ten-cent skeins of yarn, either white or 
black, and the same bone needles that are 
used for the sweater. 

Cast on forty stitches and knit a plain 
strip long enough to reach from the wrist 
nearly to the elbow. This strip, although 
plain knitting, is narrowed down, of 
course, so as to taper like the arm, so 
while you commence with forty stitches at 
the wrist you should have only thirty, 
and the narrowing is best done, perhaps, 
in this way: Knit about an inch of the 
forty stitches, then narrow one stitch on 
the right of needle; knit another inch 
and narrow another stitch upon the left 
of needle; and so on, making the taper 
gradual. When the strip is the desired 
length bind off and close the edges in a 
seam. Turn and finish the wrist with 
a crocheted scallop. 


KNIT SLIPPERS 

These slippers should be knit of two 
colors and will need two of the ten-cent 
skeins of yarn of each color; a pair of 
coarse steel needles, and a pair of lamb’s- 
wool soles. 

Cast on as many stitches ‘as you wish 
the depth of slipper to be. I use twenty- 
five. If you are to make the slippers of 
black and red you will commence with 
red (for the toe), and, having twenty-five 
stitches in width, knit until the piece is 
exactly square; then tie on the black 
worsted and knit a strip long enough 
to reach around the sole and meet the red. 

When you sew the strip to the sole 
commence at the toe and secure the point 
of the red square that is nearest to the 
black exactly in the centre of the toe of 
slipper, bringing the other point around 
to the right. Then stretch the strip around 
the toe to give it a good shape; after that 
you will bring the black strip around 
fairly snug, until you reach the red, where 
they are joined. Then knit a strip ten 
stitches wide and long enough to reach 
around the top edge or the exact length 
of the black strip. Fasten this at the 
top by a double crochet and roll the red 
strip over the outside of black, making 
a pretty finish. Run a flat elastic through 
the double crochet and draw up until it 
is the required size. Finish by sewing a 
small bow of black ribbon at the top of 
point in the front. 

It is pretty to be still further decorated 
by working stars or little dashes of black 
at about equal spaces around the strip of 
red and also in the square at front. 








CHRISTMAS ROBINS 
By Clinton Scollard 


Who are they that greenly house 

Hid amid the holly boughs, 

Lifting clear their lyric vows, 
Drowse the winds or rouse? 


Robins they that felt the thorn— 

Ah, the cruel fate forlorn!— 

Like Him in the manger born 
That far Christmas morn! 


Showing still upon the breast 

Where the piercing barb had pressed 

Now, when dawns His birthday blessed. 
Ah, their golden zest! 


When the hordes of darkness quail, 

When the morning star grows pale, 

And the radiant beams prevail, 
First they cry Him “ Haij!” 


Happy songsters, thus to be 

Linked with Him who on the tree 

Gave His life from Death to free 
Our mortality! 
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- SLEEPING OUT-OF-DOORS 


& By Henry Farnum Stoll, M.D. Ea 


























LEEPING © out - of - doors 
was first used as a thera- 
peutic measure in tuber- 
culosis. ‘Then some one 
thought that it might be 
of value in cases of nerv- 
ous breakdown. It was 
tried, with the result that 
the more modern sanatoria have sleeping- 
porches. 








THE BED READY FOR USE 


A New York physician, while passing 
through the wards of one of the hospitals, 
noted how labored a pneumonia patient’s 
breathing was, and how desperately ill 
he seemed. He directed that he be at 
once taken up on the roof, where there 
was more aj.—and the improvement was 
marked. The value of fresh air in pneu- 
monia has been attested to by many physi- 
cians since that day. 


reason you have to sleep indoors, the 
night following will find you on _ the 


veranda, as your room, even though it 
has several windows, will seem stuffy. 

It is to those who are predisposed to 
tuberculosis by close contact with one 
having the disease, or who have to work 
in dusty, badly ventilated rooms, that 
sleeping in the open promises much. 

The man or woman who works each day 
in dusty, foul air, and sleeps with win- 
dows closed, is preparing a soil on which 
the germs of tuberculosis will grow very 
rapidly if infection once takes place. If 
one’s work will not allow several hours in 
the open each day, he should endeavor to 


get a maximum amount of fresh air dur- 
ing the night. Most of the tenement- 


houses have a rear veranda, which is used 
as a storeroom, coal-bin, and laundry. 
They also have several bedrooms, some 
with one window, others with none, and 
in nearly all of the rooms two or more 
people sleep. Except in the summer 
months, the window is kept closed. 

If settlement-workers and the visiting 
nurses will try to persuade these people 
to use one of the dark rooms as a store- 
room, and the veranda as a bedroom, much 
good will result. 

The veranda here shown is only fifty- 
one inches wide, and a vast amount of 
household effects was “stored” in the 
end from which the picture was taken— 
the refrigerator can be seen in the imme- 
diate foreground. Yet it has been used 
for over a year as a sitting-room during 
the day and a bedroom at night. The 
cot-bed is fastened by hinges on the inner 
side to a shelf about eight inches wide, 
which in turn is firmly fastened to the 
house. The bed can be shut up during 
the day like a sleeping-car berth, the bed- 
ding being held in place by a trunk-strap, 
embracing cot, mattress, and bedding. 

The legs of the cot are on hinges, which 
allows them to fold down when the bed 
is up. 

Rug-fasteners hold the rubber sheeting 
in close apposition to the house, thereby 
insuring dry bedding, even in a driving 
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storm. The curtains, on spring rollers, 
roll up rather than down. When so ar- 
ranged one can keep out the rain by pull- 
ing them up half-way, whereas they have 
to be pulled all the way down if sus- 
pended from above. Being on rollers, they 
do not flap when the wind blows, but 


I'll Send It 
on30Days’ 


FreeTrial 


But one does not have to be ill to sleep 

out. Each year more and more are doing YOUR own individual rug, dif; 
* ferent from all other rugs, an 

in a high-class wool fabric adapted 
to your own decorations. If the 
rugs in stock colors do not suit 
your requirements we will make 
one that will, either plain, self- 
tone, or contrast. All sizes up to 





. - twelve feet wide, any length. Paden f+ whl 

unroll just enough to prevent their being Senmiess, wool welt, coveretste, fireless cooker. It has 
. . aan leavy, an urable. Sold by best put all others ‘way out of 

torn during high winds. shops ‘or write for color line and date. And 1 send it on 


free trial at low factory 






The arrangement of the rope along the 
top of the curtain should be noted. Start- 


price list to ARNOLD, CONSTABLE 
& Co., NEw York. 


price. Saves 75 per cent 


/ of your fuel, time, and 
work, and gives you bet 
a ter-cooked food than you ever had. The 
Chatham Jewel No.3 
Fireless Cooker 


is the original and only solid aluminum cooker. Sanitary, 
easy to clean; no cloth pads. Has separate, solid-alaminum 
cooking utensils, which boll, roast, steam, fry, stew, or bake. 
Other cookers are made of Terne Plate or Galvanized Iron 
My Jewel is easy to clean and keeps bright forever. 
fith cover pulled down it makes a fine window seat. 
me for Catalog No. 13, low price, and free trial now. 
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ing from near the roof, then passing | “you choose whe "READ & THRUM WORKSHOP 
through several small pulleys along the | ¢lers,we'limake Auburn, N. Y. 











top of the curtain, the rope at length goes 
through a pulley fastened near the roof. 
By this means a uniform pull is ob- 
tained. The ropes can be arranged so the 
curtains can be adjusted while lying in 
the bed. 

If the curtain is six or more feet long 
it is advisable to have a cylindrical block 
of wood incorporated in the roller at the 
middle. This greatly strengthens it and 
keeps it from sagging. Mosquito netting 
may be tacked to a light wooden frame, 
the size of the cot, and suspended from 
the roof. Being on a pulley, it is pulled 
up out of the way during the day. 

Some people are awakened as soon as 
it gets light. This can be prevented by 
wearing a small mask of black cloth, 
which just covers the eyes, and is held 
in place by a small elastic passing around 
the head. It need not be worn all night, 
but can be put on when the individual 
awakens in the morning. If you haven’t 
slept out, try it. 
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Cleans, Sweeps, Dusts in One 
Operation—Air Does the Work 


A Vacuum Cleaner you can pick up and use as easily 
as a carpet sweeper—a cleaner a child can operate—a 
cleaner with no expense for power or upkeep of any 
kind, You can have it. It is here. It is for every 
one, for every one can afford it. No more back 
breaking sweeping days—no housecleaning times—no 
dusting—no drudgery. Just think of it. Cleans carpets, 
rugs and mattings on floor. Makes them look like new. 
Better than if taken up and beaten. Raises no dust, hence no 
dusting required. You just slide the nozzle of Home Vacuum 
Cleaner over carpets and rugs and the terrific air suction takes 
up every bit of dust, dirt, grit and germs. Does what days of 
sweeping and pounding could never do. Delighted women are 
pouring in letters of praise from all over the country. All are 
enthusiastic— none dissatisfied. Seems too good to be true, 
doesn’t it? But it is true—every word. 


PRICE $6.00. SENT ANYWHERE. NOT SOLD IN STORES 
Think—what an insignificant price for such a wonderful inven 
tion—how much work and worry it will save—of the time and 
strength it will save—how it will prolong the life of carpets, rug 
and mattings. Don’t pay $25, $50 or $100—just $6.00. No elec- 
tricity, no attachments, no tubes or clap traps of any kind. What’s 

.00 compared to a home always clean and neat?—when you can 
throw away brooms, brushes and dust cloths — when there are no 
more carpets and rugs to take up and beat? We can’t tell you here 
what a wonderful invention this is. If you could see it you would buy. 
Why not anyway? You will be delighted —charmed. You take no 

chance. We guarantee the Home Vacuum Clearier to be just as repre- 
sented or your money back. Don’t hesitate. Send us $6.00 today and 
have the same convenience for which your neighbors have paid from $25 
to $100, Write your letter now. 

AGENTS WANTED 

Agents are making enormous profits. Women excited and eager to buy 
as soon as they seeit. No trouble to make sales. John Hensen writes: 
“ Never handled such a seller, It’s immense. So simple, so chea 
all buy and it does the work great.” YOU make money. YOU 
get these big profits. Think of the money you can make. 
Write a card now. Get our liberal proposition. Address 


R. ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
336 Alms Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE BED TURNED UP 





it just because it is so delightful, and 
because they feel so much better in the 
morning. Have you ever tried it? No? 
Well, try it for a week, and you won’t be 
coaxed back into the house. If for any 








THE STONY HEART 
By Henry Adam 


My heart is hard, is hard and cold, they say: 
I answer, Yea— — 

A sepulchre for sorrow is my heart, 

And plays its part:— F 

My heart lies cold, 

Like some lone cairn upon a stony wold 
Where wayfarers, perchance, in going past 

May pause and idly on the rough heap cast 
Another stone, nor wait to ask, nor care 

If sinner or if victim lieth there. 





























So on my heart they fling 

Stone upon stone: 

How should it sing? 

Who knows or heeds? 

The weary weight, it lies within my breast, 
Yet not at rest, 

There, all alone, 

My heart it beats—it bleeds 

Beneath the stone. 
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Pictures by Rose O'Neill 
PART VII 


WHICH DEALS WITH OUR COMMON NEIGH- 
BORS AND HOW TO KNOW THEM 


ZUSY turned sadly from 
the unconscious and mis- 
named Ophelia, an angry 
flush growing deeper and 
deeper in her cheeks as the 
th, y humiliating truth of her 
Oo Re Sk. position grew clearer and 
€ ptacSge 5 senaa to her. 

“Horrid thing!” she murmured impa- 
tiently. “ What difference would it have 
made to her which she was, anyway! I'll 











screen, past the flowery nasturtiums, 
crawling like smouldering fire over the bit 
of old stone wall that Tom had cleverly 
kept standing for them, the mistress of 
all this warm bloom and well-kept sweet- 
ness walked dispiritedly. 

“Some one will have to pick all those 
flowers!” she complained softly to the 
spotty dogs, “and we were so afraid 
they wouldn't grow, once!” 

Drabble and Lappy sniffed suddenly 
and growled a little. A strange dog—a 
Boston bull pup—was sitting on the 
broad veranda steps regarding them 
with the cynical malevolence peculiar to 
that species. 

“Whose dog are you? 
(Be still, Drabble—get 
down, Lappy!) Somebody 
must have come,” she 
murmured, not too hospit- 
ably, and calling to Mar- 
tin to keep the peace on 
the veranda, slipped in by 
the side porch for a fur- 
tive glance at her hair in 
the sideboard mirror. 

On the threshold of the 
dining-room she paused in 
amazement. Across the 
room, on his knees before 
a corner cupboard of ma- 
hogany, from whose open 
doors poured a river of 
blue - and - white china, 
there squatted a plump 
gentleman whose back, at 
least, was entirely un- 
known to her. Though 
not to be called fat, he 
verged, nevertheless, on 
plumpness, and as_ he 
delved busily among the 
platters and ginger-jars in 
the lower half of the cor- 
ner cupboard, he _ puffed 
audibly. His hat lay be- 
side him; seen from the 
rear he exhibited all the 
attitudes of some cele- 


“WHAT ARE YOU DOING THERE? WHO ARE YOU?” brant of a strange re- 


just have to buy the St. Agnes girls a 
pig, now. But Sis and Aunt Emma—oh, 
what shall I do? Sis will tell everybody ; 
I know she will!” 

“ Does he want I sh’d keep on feedin’ all 
the stock with oats?” 

A gloomy and somewhat argumentative 
voice at her elbow startled her. 

“Oats? Oats?” she repeated vaguely. 

“There's five head o° stock into that 
pasture now, and no rain for three 
weeks,” Myron went on sourly. “J dno 
what to give ‘em, if not oats. “Tain't 
enough pasture, anyhow you look at it. 
But he kicks at the feed bills, and I got 
t’ get some more bags t’-day. J d’no what 
he thinks they’re goin’ to live on. That 
goat eats enough for two.” 

* We should never have kept that goat,” 
Susy said with dignity, “but since we 
did so, he must be fed, of course.” 

“Oh, all right—it don’t make no differ- 
ence to me,”’ Myron replied; “ it’s yours an’ 
his business. But I jist thought I'd speak 
of it, since oats is gone up, anyhow. It 
would ‘a’ paid to ’a’ had more pasture.” 

‘But we bought all that land, Myron,” 
she reminded him. 

“You bought fer the garden an’ pas- 
ture,” he returned implacably, “and now 
he won't fence in but the garden, really, 
cause that bit o’ pasture ain’t anything 
to call pasture, you might say. An’ I 
needed more for corn, anyhow.” 

‘But, Myron, how could we _ possibly 
use any more corn?” 

“It’s just as well to plant a little more 
as not to,” he persisted, chewing a straw 
obstinately, “‘and anybody ‘Il tell ye so. 
If you're going to have a garden, y’ 
might’s well have one.” 

Susy walked away from him in silence, 
too vexed and discouraged for any fur- 
ther discussion. 

™“*T am very much disappointed in My- 
ron Plummer,” she confided to Drabble 
and Lappy. who, by dint of stolidly at- 
taching themselves to her and following 
her everywhere, had succeeded in winning 
a grudging but definite place in her af- 
fection. “I can’t think why I used to like 
him so much—he’s perfectly horrid.” 

She walked up from the stable, slowly, 
because of the heat, passing carelessly 
under the pergola, a white-pillared real- 
ity, now, with its vines well started— 
ont@-~the chief pride of her soul, but less 
interesting;~soemehow, now that it was a 
fact accomplished: Along the quaint path 
of “-herringboned” red brick, by the 
sweet pease, fragrant on their meat brush 


ligious ceremony. 

For a moment Susy trembled, her throat 
contracted for a scream, her legs bent for 
flight; but even as she wavered in the 
doorway, it occurred to her that it was 
not the course of a sneak thief to es- 
tablish a palpably strange bull pup at 
the front door of the house of his selee- 
tion, nor to pitch upon the middle of a 
warm summer afternoon to look over old 
china in a suburban dining-room. The 
cheerful clatter in the kitchen behind her, 
the bright sunshine all about her, 
strengthened her nerves, and advancing 
a few steps, she clenched her hands se- 
eurely and addressed the kneeling stran- 
ger with a fair degree of firmness: 

“What are you doing there? Who are 
you?” she demanded. 

The man hitched about awkwardly on 
his knees, disclosing a pair of brown, 
short-sighted eyes behind nose-glasses, a 
roundish, clever face, and a smooth- 
shaven, combative chin. 

“He looks like the bull-dog!” Susy 
thought parenthetically. 

“Are you Mrs. T. B. Wilbour?” he 
asked in a crisp, hectoring voice, quite 
as if he expected to bring his hostess 
to book and rather enjoyed the job. “ I’ve 
been waiting over an hour, and as my 
time is fairly valuable, I decided to lose 
no more of it.” 

am Mrs. Wilbour, yes,’’ Susy an- 
swered- coldly. ‘May I ask what you 
are doing with my china?” 

The man laughed abruptly; not in the 
least a pleasant or a humorous laugh, 
but such a laugh as may be heard almost 
any night in the theatre when intense 
and biting irony must be conveyed to the 
farthest seats in the topmost gallery. 

“Very good!” he exclaimed. “ Very 
good, indeed! Ha ha!” : 

Then, as she stared at him in uncon- 
cealed surprise, he spoke again, still 
kneeling, and meeting her eye with an 
intentional firmness which seemed, some- 
how, to put her curiously in the wrong. 

“When I tell you that my name is 
Carmichael, M. Carmichael,’ he said 
with meaning, “you may possibly find 
yourself enlightened, madam!” 

Susy shook her head vaguely, in such 
unmistakable stupidity~ 
and sincerity that the 
man pointed a small 
willow-ware teacup re- 
provingly at her in his 
irritation. ' 

“Come, come!” he 
cried, “do you mean 
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to say that the name Carmichael conveys 
no association to your mind?” 

Across Susy’s memory flashed the old 
rhyme, 


There was Mary Seaton and Mary Beaton, 
And Mary Carmichael and me— 


She would have ceased to be Susan Wil- 
bour had she not giggled suddenly at the 
idea. 

But this little bubble of laughter 
proved too much for her guest’s self- 
control. 

“ Ah!” he snapped out angrily, “I see 
you do remember, after all! Now per- 
haps you will tell me what you have done 
with my furniture, madam!” 

“ Your furniture?” 

Susy tried to be serious, but the effort 
was too great, the little, irritable man 
too funny. It was quite evident that he 
was not crazy—he was, as she expressed 
it afterward, just like anybody else, only 
crosser. A more imaginative woman 
would undoubtedly have begun to con- 
sider the possibility, at least, of being 
frightened, but Susy was not given to 
fearing the worst, and her instinct as- 
sured her that the extraordinary gen- 
tleman now on his knees before her was 
as sane as herself. 

“T haven't the least idea what you 
are talking about,” she said at length, 
choking back another hysterical giggle. 
“ The only furniture we have is our own.” 

“Indeed!” he returned ironically. 
“Then where have you disposed of what 
you found in my house, when you moved 
into it, three years ago, may I ask?” 

Susy’s face fell; a conscious blush rose 
slowly to her forehead. 

“ Why—are you the—were you the— 
was it vou that—” 

Mr. Carmichael rose triumphantly from 
his knees and dusted them with marked 
neatness. 

“My family has owned that farm for 
three generations,” he said; “this prop- 
erty originally belonged to them, too.” 

Susy glanced hastily around as if ex- 
pecting to find M. Carmichael written on 
the walls. 

“ But—but the liveryman told us a 
Mrs. Brundage lived there,” she began 
hesitatingly: “we wrote to her, but it 
came back from the dead-letter office.” 

“She was in Australia,” said Mr. Car- 
michael. ‘She died there last year. 
Mrs. Brundage was my old nurse, and 
lived in my house during the three years 
my family and I spent in Europe. She 
was a very worthy woman,” he continued 
severely, “but unbusiness-like, I am 
sorry to say, and we did not learn till 
last year that she had left to join her 
son in New South Wales. The livery- 
man is a newcomer here; anybody else 
could have told you who owned the Car- 
michael place.” 

“ Er—won’t you sit down?” Susy sug- 
gested uncomfortably. ‘ [—we were sorry 
about the furniture, but it couldn’t be 
helped very well. We described the place 
carefully to the man that moved us, and 
then when we got there it was wrong. 
I'm afraid he was rather rough with 
them—he was vexed to find so much more 
than my husbana told him there would be 
—we wrote and offered to do anything 
we could, but most of the things were 
so old—” 

“Old!” Mr. Carmichael exclaimed an- 
grily, “I should say they were old, in- 
deed! That was family furniture, mad- 
am—heirlooms! Absolutely unreplace- 
able, much of it.. And do I understand 
that it has been destroyed?” 

“Not at all,” said Susy with dignity, 
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Swiss Family 
Robinson 


Uniform with“ Robinson Crusoe” 
Introduction by W. D. HOWELLS 

This is the definitive edition of the 
only juvenile classic which can be 
fitly called a companion to ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.”’ In every respect its beauty 
and quality entitle it to the first 
place among the various editions. 
There is a charming introduction by 
Mr. Howells, and a note giving for the 
first time in English the curious 
history of the tale. 


Illustrated from Pen-and-Ink Drawings from 
Sketches made in the Tropics by Louis Rhead. 
Octavo. Cloth, $1.50 


Decisive Battles 
of America 


Edited by RIPLEY HITCHCOCK 
Aims to set forth the military 
events in our history, and to trace 
their causes. The battles have been 
chosen according to their signifi- 
cance. The writers are famous his- 
torians, army and navy officers, and 
authors of distinction. 
(Uniform with “ Decisive Battles of the 
World.”) Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Gridiron 


By 
JESSE LYNCH 
WILLIAMS, S. 
SCOVILLE, Jr., 
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DERSON. and 
PAUL HULL 
**On the Grid- 
iron” answers 
the call of the 
times with brill- 
iant pictures 
of football con- 
tests and other popular sports at 

Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. 


(in Harper's Athletic Series.) Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth,60 cents. 


When Roggie and 
Reggie Were Five 


By GERTRUDE SMITH 
The new story is laid in Wash- 
ington. Miss Smith’s delightful 
children make the acquaintance of 
the President and are guests of 
honor at the White House. 


With Illustrations in Full Color and Pictorial 
Cloth Cover. Quarto, $1.30 net. 








Boy Life: Stories and 
Readings from Howells 


Selected from the works of William 
Dean Howells, and arranged for 
Supplementary Reading in the Ele- 
mentary School by Percival Chubb, 
Director of English in the Ethical 
Culture School, New York. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 50 cents School. 


Boys on the Railroad 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL, 
JAMES BARNES, and Others 
The adventurous life on the rail- 
road that all boys love provides the 
theme for these stories. 


(Harper’s Young People Series.) Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 
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a disgusted recollection of the bamboo 
easel and the Rogers group, not to speak 
of Niagara by Moonlight, hardening her 





heart. “Not at all, Mr. Carmichael. 
We put back everything. As soon as 
we found that they had moved us 
wrong—” 

“Moved you wrong!” he interrupted 
irascibly. “ What an absurd affair! And 
where were you, pray, while the moving 
was going on? You were there, I sup- 
pose? You knew it was not the farm 
you had bought?” 

“* 1—we—they didn’t require. . . . I was 
at Buffalo Bill!’ she explained shame- 
facedly. 


“ Buffalo Bill!” he cried furiously. 
“ Why in the name of everything sensible 
were you at Buffalo Bill when you were 
moving? 

“They were exceptional movers,” 
Susy murmured. 

“So it appears,” he said acidly. “ They 
evidently moved my furniture very thor- 
oughly. It is only fair to inform you, 
Mrs. Wilbour, that I shall bring suit for 
damages immediately. Though I no 
longer believe that you disposed of the 
furniture yourselves,” he added abruptly. 
“T have been over the house sufficiently.” 

Susy swallowed hard. 

“T am not in the habit of stealing fur- 
niture,” she said, with what she hoped 
was dignity, “but if I were, Mr. Car- 
michael, I shouldn’t begin with what we 
found in the Brundage house, I assure 
you. They may be valuable to you, but 
I’m afraid very few people will agree 
with you. I think my husband still has 
the letter the moving people wrote him 
when he told them they would be re- 
sponsible for any damage to the things 
they threw out into the barn. They said 
that they were perfectly willing to be 
responsible for their own mistake, but 
that as far as damage went, those were 
hard things to damage. That bamboo 
easel, for instance, was very shaky be- 
fore—” 

“ Bamboo easel!” cried Mr. Carmichael 
furiously. “ Bamboo grandmother!” 

Susy started backward; the man liter- 
ally jumped at her. But even in his ex- 
citement she observed that he carefully 
jumped over the blue-and-white china. 


poor 
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Wilbour, and the jointed yellow chairs 
that was broke, and the waterfall that 
Mr. Wilbour thought looked better side- 
ways and—” 

“ There, there—that’s enough!” 
Carmichael nervously. 


said Mr. 
* Do you mean to 





“SHE CANNED EVERYTHING BUT GRASS” 


tell me that there was no Chippendale 
sideboard in the dining-room?” 

‘All the things were chipped,” Bell re- 
plied promptly. “I passed the remark 
to the old man that was moving—he com- 
plained a good deal of what was there— 


that it was no wonder the folks didn’t 
care what become of them. That group 


now, that was sort of light 
brown color, with the lady and the baby 
and the boy with the basket, that was 
‘specially nicked. If Mr. Brundage thinks 
we nicked it, he’s mistaken,” and she 
looked coldly at the heap of china on thie 
floor. 

“There is no Mr. 
itor informed her 


of statuary, 


Brundage,” their vis- 
gloomily. “He died 
before you were born. And I wish that 
infernal Rogers group had smashed _be- 
fore I laid my eyes on it!” 

Bell looked inquiringly at her mistress, 
and Susy began to explain, while Mr. 
Carmichael sank into ‘Tom’s_ carving- 
chair, his head in his hands. 


‘This gentleman is Mr. Carmichael, 
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HE TOOK MARTIN TO EVERY CIRCUS 


“ That hideous truck is none of it mine, 
madam—as you know perfectly well!” he 
stormed. “Where is my _ furniture? 
Where is the Carmichael sideboard? 
Where are the Morland prints? Where 
is the hall seat?” 

“Do you mean that—that the things 
weren't yours?” Susy asked wonderingly. 
“Whose were they, then?’ 

The little man spun around, 
tips of his toes, literally, with rage. 

“Good God!” he spluttered, “do you 
suppose that I know whose they are, if 
you don’t? I never saw such horrors in 
my life! I suppose you’d say next that 
that picture of Niagara by Moonlight 
is mine!” 

“Tt certainly isn’t ours,” Susy return- 
ed with some irritation, “and I don’t 
know why you should take it for granted 
that we know anything about it, anyhow. 
Everything was moved back exactly 
where it was found—my nurse has a 
very good memory and she superintend- 
ed it, as soon as we discovered that we 
were in the wrong house. I moved a 
great many of the things myself, so I 
know. I never saw them before or since 
—I’m happy to say,” she added viciously. 

Mr. Carmichael grasped his hair with 
both hands, just as Signor Caruso does, 
when operatic exigencies drive him to 
despair. Susy felt really sorry for him. 

“ Bell!” she called, stepping to the door 
(and the rapidity with which the faith- 
ful girl appeared indicated her interest 
in the situation) “will you please ex- 
plain to this gentleman what sort of fur- 
niture you found in the Brundage house 
when we moved there?” 

“You mean them grayish sort of por- 
traits of the old gentleman and lady, Mrs. 


on the 


Bell, and Mrs. Brundage was his old 
nurse. But she went to Australia and 
—and now he can’t find his things,” Susy 


ended, none too lucidly, but with a firm 
trust in Bell's’ comprehension. 

‘Then maybe the nurse took ‘em to 
sustralia,” Bell suggested promptly. 

Susy glanced hopefully at Mr. Car- 
michael, but he only shook his head im- 
patiently. 

“Nonsense!” he said shortly. “In the 
first place, she wouldn’t want them. In 
the second place, she was devoted to us, 
and she knew how we valued them. She 
was put in the house as caretaker. In 
the third place, I happen to know what 
she took to Australia, for I sent on her 
things myself. Before we left, I had 
her store all her property in the barn, and 
when we got the letter last year that she 
had started suddenly on the news of her 
brother’s wife’s death 
there, and never ex- 
pected to come back, I 
wrote to a New York 
firm and had_ them 
pack all her stuff and 
send it out after her. 
I know that she took 
nothing but a steamer 
trunk, for the post- 
master told me so, and 
I know that every- 
thing was cleaned out 
of the barn, because the bill was very 
large—but the man gave it especial care, 
he said, and packed all the large pieces 
separately. I have his receipts and the 
freight receipts from Australia. His 
name was Slide.” 

“Of Slide and Bumpus?” 
breathlessly. 


Susy cried 


“Why, yes, I believe that the 
firm,” said Mr. Carmichael. 

“Tt was Mr. Bumpus that moved us!” 
she gasped. “ Isn't that strange!” 


“It’s all strange,” he agreed wearily; 


was 


“all very strange, indeed! Everybody 
seems very business-like and clear from 
blame—but where is my _ furniture? 
Brundage got hers, you have yours; | 


have proof that Slide only took out of 
the town what corresponds to the freight 


receipts. What became of mine? Who 
brought all that rickety lumber and 
stuck it about in my house?” 

He looked helplessly from one to the 
other, but they could only shake their 
heads. 

‘Did .you write to Mrs. Brundage?” 


Bell asked at length. 

“The poor old lady never read it,’ he 
answered. “She died very soon after 
she got there. But her brother wrote me 
a very good letter, thanking me for the 
things, which came in very useful, he 
said. So I know they got there. I took 
the entire charge of them, you see. They 
filled the barn, nearly, Slide wrote me. 
Brundage left her well off, I suppose.” 

Bell put the end of her apron into her 
mouth and chewed it vigorously, a habit 
which always accompanied unusual men- 
tal excitement with her. 

“Would that brother heow what 
things looked like?’ she demanded. 

“I don’t know .. . he hardly could, 
though, for he moved to New South Wales 
when he was a mere lad, now I think 
of it, long before Brundage married,” Mr. 
Carmichael replied, far from resenting this 
catechism, it seemed, and only grateful, 
apparently, for the interest it implied. 

‘Then do you know what I think?” 
Bell burst out, cramming quite an ap- 
preciable proportion of her apron into her 
mouth and articulating with a _ corre- 
sponding elocutionary effect. 

“No. What?” Mr. Carmichael respond- 
ed dully. He seemed beyond theorizing 
himself, so dazed had the facts left him. 

“ T believe,” Bell announced triumphant- 
ly; “that Mrs. Brundage was living with 


her 


her own furniture all along, and stored 
your things in the barn, unbeknown to 


you, 
and sent to the brother! 


and that it was them you had boxed 
And if she left 


hurried, she never had time to change 
‘em! And the brother never knew.’ 
‘And these things are hers!” Susy 


added eagerly, “the crayons and Niagara 
and the bamboo chairs!” 

Mr. Carmichael stared at Bell as at 
an oracle; his short-sighted eyes posi- 
tively started from their sockets. 


“Then my furniture—my sideboard! 
My hall seat! My Morlands!—are in 
Australia!” he moaned. 


“Tl bet you a dollar they are!” the 
nurse answered, pursing her lips—from 


which she removed the apron—firmly. 
“ Heavens above!” said Mr. Carmichael. 
The two women maintained a sympa- 
thetic silence; even Bell’s loquacity failed 
before such misfortune. The very sounds 


from the kitchen had ceased, and they 
regarded each other in the midst of an 
unnatural quiet, which was broken sud- 
denly by the irritable bleat of Mildred, 
tethered near the house for the purpose 
of cropping the lower lawn. As _ the 
goat’s flat, discontented cry shivered 


across to them, Mr. Carmichael drew his 
hand over his forehead. 

‘Brundage has a sheep-ranch in Aus 
tralia,” he remarked bitterly. ‘ Perhaps 
he keeps the wool in my carved oak wed- 
ding-chests!” 

They shook their heads respectfully, 
and again silence fell. Now a gentle rat- 
tling was heard and the crack of a whip, 
and presently a loud long bray announced 


that Cousin Albert was at the kitchen 
door with his load of vegetables from the 
garden. Mr. Carmichael drew a_ heavy, 
sighing breath. 

“Poor old Brundage!” he said sadly. 
“she used to drive me in a donkey-cart!” 


that the associa- 
tions of their home were not likely, at 
this rate, to raise their guest’s spirits, 
and she began to pick up the china brisk- 
ly, motioning Bell, whose sympathetic na- 


It occurred to Susy 








MARTIN KEEPING PEACE ON THE VERANDA 


ture was fast sinking into gloom, to help 
her. 

“Of course, you know, Mr. Carmichael, 
Bell’s idea may be entirely wrong,” she 
began, “and your things may be some- 
where else. We can’t be sure.” 

“My dear Mrs. Wilbour,” he said sol- 


emnly, “there is no more doubt in my 
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Dainty Baby Things 
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The Chemistry of 
Commerce 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Author of “The New Knowledge” 


The Chemistry of Commerce is a graphic 
narrative of the wonderful work of applied 
chemistry in the industrial world to-day. 
It affords an engrossing story of the in- 
vention and manufacture of commodities 
that are close to the business or home 
interests of each one of us. It is packed 
with information upon such topics as the 
making of artificial rubies and diamonds, 
of non-breakable Welsbach mantles, of the 
distillation of perfumes in quantities suf- 
ficient to float a frigate, of the coloring of 
glass, of the engineering feats accomplish- 
ed by high temperatures, the preparation 
of drugs like camphor and quinine, the 
extraordinary future of industrial alcohol. 
Professor Duncan—himself a student of 
science and a practical chemist—spent a 
long time of study abroad and secured his 
material personally from famous chemists 
at work in their laboratories. 


Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. | 
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WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT US 
IN OUR NEW DRESS 


. ; new Harper’s Bazar is more than attractive, and I congratulate 


you upen it.” 


“Tt is certainly very artistically arranged, both as to editorials and 
advertisements, and without any question is a decided improvement over 


previous issues.” 


“Tt clearly indicates that your movements are in the right direction, for this 
number is certainly a great advance over the old.” 

“T have never seen a typographical change and distinct new arrangement 
of publication, in fact, an entirely new style, so successfully done as has been 


shown in the new Harper’s Bazar.” 


“T think that for a first issue, in its new dress, the BAzaR makes a very cred- 


itable showing indeed. 
unassailable.” 


Your wisdom in making this change is sound and 


“You have certainly struck the happy keynote to a much better and bigger 


° ” 
magazine. 


“HarPER’s Bazar in its new size and dress, in my opinion, is certainly a vast 


improvement over the former size.” 


“T received a copy of the new Harper’s Bazar, and am particularly pleased 


with it. 
but good about it. 


It has always been my ideal, and it is hardly possible to say anything 
In my opinion I hardly think there is a better publication 


for advertising in America than Harper’s Bazar.” 
“The Bazar is certainly attractive in its new dress, and I believe that the 


change made is in the right direction.’ 


’ 


“T do not see how Harper’s Bazar can help forging to the front very rapidly, 
if ic keeps up thé gait set by the first number in its new form.” 

“The change from the old size to the new is a delightful surprise.” 

“The ‘long dress’ is becoming, and I am glad to see you ‘dress up’ the BAZAR 
in clothes becoming to a lady of her dignity, style, and class.” 


“7 have examined the new HarPEr’s 


Bazar carefully from cover to cover and 


found it fully up to the usual HARPER standard—which is the very best existing 


standard in every respect.” 


“In all departments, editorially, typographically, and pictorially, it excels— 
and its splendid long columns, especially adapted for wonderfully effective 
display advercising, are sure to be very much appreciated by both your adver- 


tising and reading clientele.” 


Te Pays to Advertise 


in “‘Harfer’s Bazar” 


One Dollar a Line 





mind ,at this moment as to the where- 
abouts of that furniture than—than—oh, 
well, there’s no doubt about it at all! 
That’s why Slide wrote that the pieces 
were heavy and difficult to crate—of 
course they were! There were four pine- 


| apple beds and an enormous mahogany 


dining-table. Those wedding-chests alone— 

Well, well, I must get right back 
and tell Mrs. Carmichael. She’ll feel ter- 
I really don’t know how 
she'll take it—she’s not as self-possessed 
More 
excitable. Dear, dear, dear!” 

He bustled about the room nervously, 
alternately clapping his straw hat on his 
head and removing it, while the two wom- 
him curiously. It seemed, 
somehow, that they had known Mr. Car- 


| michael a long time. 


Nor did this impression fade on mak- 
ing the further acquaintance of his fam- 
ily. Mrs. Carmichael was a merry, bird- 
like little person, equally at home in 
lodgings in Vienna, a house-boat on the 
Hudson, an Adirondack camp, or a coun- 
try farmhouse. Their little daughter 
Ursula had lived in all these places, and 
of her six years no two had been passed 
in the same surroundings. She, like her 
mother, was an ardent Christian Scien- 
tist, and was first seen by Tom and Susy 
on the occasion of their initial call, 
gravely spelling out from the somewhat 
cryptic volume of that faith dark sen- 
tences directed to the healing of a large 
yellow Angora cat who lay, coughing and 
choking dolefully, beside her. To any one 
accustomed to his species it was perfect- 
ly evident that he was suffering from 
an accumulation of hair-balls, due to an 
unreasonable attention to his toilet, but 
the teaspoonful of butter recommended 
by Susy, who had extended first aid to 
the injured for many years to just such 
a eat in her sister’s house, was received 
with such dignified scorn that the vis- 
itors fled hastily to the veranda, where 
wicker furniture, light grass rugs, and 
cool awnings strove to mitigate the in- 
terior decorations now known as “ poor 
Brundage’s horrors.” Now that they were 
thus classified, strangely enough, they 
ceased to annoy the Carmichaels, who, 
released from any responsibility in con- 
nection with them, began to find them 
more amusing than otherwise, and pointed 
them out, with a variety of interested 
comment, to their guests. 

Mr. Carmichael was engaged, though 
not, as Tom remarked, to the point of 
nervous prostration, by any means, in the 
fire-insurance business. It was evidently 
not an exigent occupation, for it left him 
free to spend most of his time scouring 
the country in quest of old furniture, for 
which he had the scent of a bloodhound, 
unearthing choice bits from the most 
unlikely places, and restoring them, in a 
completely equipped carpenter’s shop, 
which he had established in the barn, 
with the skill of a cabinet-maker. He was 
extremely fond of children, and took a 
great fancy to Martin, whom he carried 
about with him on his trips, took to ev- 
ery country circus within a radius of 
twenty miles (little Ursula walking or 
driving gravely between them, with a 
hand given to each) and instructed in 
the mysteries of fishing, egg-collecting, 
and camping till the boy became his de- 
voted admirer and slave, quoting him at 
every turn and falling so completely un- 
der his influence that Susy must inevi- 
tably have grown jealous, had she not 
been so wrapped up in her new farming 
interests and become accustomed, more- 
over, to Martin’s absence from the fam- 
ily circle, of late, through his new school 
life and his growing independence. Thom- 
as, always less difficult to manage and 
more openly affectionate, was rapidly tak- 
ing his older brother’s place, and it was 
he who followed. her about now from 
stable to garcen, from garden to cellar, 
while Martin boiled the gypsy kettle and 
hunted summer apples with ‘the roving 
Carmichaels along every lane in the coun- 
try, and Mrs. Carmichael plunged into 
village politics and lobbyed tirelessly in 
the interests of rural free delivery, dis- 
trict nursing, road repairs and school- 
boards. 

It was a great disappointment to poor 
Susy that none of these new neighbors 


® 


had turned out in the least as she had 


planned. From one of the earliest land- 
owners in that part of the country she 
had expected unlimited assistance, advice, 
and co-operation in the details of what 
Tom called her “return to the soil”; 
and lo! the people most fitted to guide 
her deliberately evaded their opportuni- 
ties and presented the spectacle of such 
complete detachment from their surround- 
ings as to amaze even the least enthusias- 
tie suburbanite. 

When Susy drove over to ask advice 
as to a milk-room from the daughter-in- 
law of the owner of the famous Car- 
michael Jerseys, whose exhibitions in but- 
ter, milk, and cheese had stripped county 
fairs of all their blue ribbons, she found 
her telephoning to one of the large New 
York dairy companies for extra cream, 
and all her. guests’ horrified expostulations 
and reminiscences of the neat, white- 


washed cellar compartment under their 





feet brought forth only a tolerant smile 
from the hostess’s bright wren-like eyes. 

“My dear girl,’ she replied good- 
naturedly, hanging up the receiver and 
beginning a postal-card to’ her poultry- 
man in Washington Market, “I’ve been 
all through this, you know. There’s no 
harm in it, if you can afford it, but we're 
saving for Ursula’s college education, you 
see, and ever since I gave up farming, 
my hair has kept brown—there, over my 
ear, it grew white, when I took an in- 
terest in the milk.” 

“ Now you're silly, Edith.” 

“ Silly, my dear? That shows how lit- 
tle you know. I’m quite in earnest. Shall 
I ever forget those awful pails and pails 
and pails of milk when nobody wanted 
any, and then how we had to beg a pint 
from these horrid country ‘milkmen when 
poor baby was literally starving? And 
when one saw their barnyards—ugh! All 
the cows dry at once, or else all too young 
to milk, and not a servant who'd take 
care of it—or knew how, anyway—” 

“But you must have had the old 
mother cows,” Susy argued. 

“ Yes, indeed, we had them,” Mrs. Car- 
michael agreed promptly, “ but what good 
was that? Every heifer we had married 
above her station, as you may say—quite 
advantageously, you know—and so her 
babies were high-grade stock, and she had 
to be sold and we had the babies to raise. 
What did that mean? Calf meat and 
hominy and skim-milk, my dear. And 
every heifer more and more particular, 
till Matthew wouldn’t look at anything 
less than a prize-winner to marry her to! 
And of course that was all right, from one 
point of view. But it took one man for 
the cows alone. Father Carmichael sunk 
a small fortune in his dairy. Take my ad- 
vice, my dear—if you go beyond one cow, 
you’re lost.” 

Susy sighed uneasily. 

“Tt’s perfectly true that we haven't 
had any ice-cream this summer, it’s been 
so dry,” she admitted. 

“ And won’t have, till you order a pint 
a day from the Highfield Dairy Farm,” 
said Mrs. Carmichael cheerfully. “‘ We 
have it a lot in summer: it costs less than 
feeding the cows through the winter— 
Oh, Mat, Mat! Stop the vegetable man, 
won’t you? He’s going out, and I didn’t 
tell Hulda about the tomatoes!” 

Mr. Carmichael, with Martin hanging 
by one hand, Ursula swinging on the 
other, and a beautiful little inlaid table 
strapped to his shoulders, sent a cheer- 
ful hail in the direction of the lanky fig- 
ure in a soiled linen duster, bowed over 
on the high seat in front of his baskets. 

“Be aisy with ’em now, Eph, and if 
you can’t be aisy, why be as aisy as you 
can!” he admonished the peddler good- 
humoredly, as the man, with a sly glance 
at Susy, began to explain how little he 
made on such trifling sales as this, and 
how his business had barely paid him this 
year. 

“It’s too bad about you, Eph—it really 
is. Ive felt so for years (you know this 
table’s pure Sheraton, Deedy; I got it for 
a dollar and a quarter). The only thing 
I can’t understand is why you’ve kept 
in the business so long. Just living for 
others, I suppose. They say there’s a lot 
in it, once you get started, and, by 
George! Eph, you make me believe it! 
I remember you telling my mother. once 
why you couldn’t sell currants any cheap- 
er by the crate than the basket, the year 
our bushes didn’t bear. The good woman 
died convinced that she’d sent you to the 
poorhouse!” 

Eph grinned consciously. 

“T was awful fond o’ your mother, Mr. 
Carmichael, -an’ that’s a sure thing,” he 
said, piling peaches busily from one bas- 
ket into another. “ Sorry, Mis’ Carmichael, 
but peaches is riz since last week. Up- 
State crop all gone, y’ know. Six cents 
a basket is every bit I get—there ain’t 
nothing into it, really, f’r me.” 

Mr. Carmichael sighed sympathetically. 
“ There it is again!” he said. “ You ought 
to have a monument put up for you, 
Eph, you certainly ought. And the same 
with all you people around here. You’re 
too generous—too forgetful of your own 
interests! If I didn’t know about your 
daughter at the Normal School, and your 
son’s motor-cycle, and that last mortgage 
you bought up, I’d feel you ought to get 
at least seven cents on our peaches!—Look 
out for the specked ones, Deedy!” 

Eph chuckled admiringly. 

“There ain’t much gets by you, I bet, 
Mr. Carmichael,” he said cheerfully. “ Y’ 
ain’t back two months, yet, and up with 
all the gossip. But that’s yer mother, all 
over again. I’ll never forget the good turn 
she done me, though, that year the crows 
ate my corn twice runnin’—d’ you ’mem- 
ber that? Reg’lar pest of ’em there was 
that year. If I got five bushel, I done 
well, an’ two plantin’s at that. The chil- 
dren was little, then, an’ couldn’t be left, 
an’ your mother she says t’ m’ wife, 
‘You send ’em right over to me, Alida, 
an’ I’ll look after ’em in the wash-house 
while I’m preservin’, an’ you c’n go help 
Eph scare off those crows. You'll never 
get any corn any other way.’ 

“ A sight of preservin’ your mother did, 
Mr. Carmichael.” 
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By Lucia Noble 


SOME SIMPLE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 








garding collars, and the turn-down 

or “Dutch” have taken a decided 
hold; they are made of every conceivable 
material, from the finest cobweb lace to 
the heaviest linen. 

In the first illustration straight inser- 
tion to match the waist decoration is easily 
fashioned into a round collar. Simply cut 
a paper pattern the required size, baste 
the lower edge of the insertion flat to the 
pattern, keeping the other side even with 
the neck of the paper pattern; “ mitre” 
the corners and whip the upper edge in 
to fit the neck; finish with lace edging 
to match and attach to a thin narrow 
band of lawn. 

Should a deeper collar be wanted use 
two rows of insertion, following the same 
idea exactly as for one.row; remove from 
the paper and press gently on the wrong 
side with a warm iron. 

These collars are very dainty and look 
well with almost any kind of a waist. 

The second collar is the extreme of 
fineness. It is a partial copy of a design 
of lace over one hundred years old and 
is quite difficult to make, and care must 
be taken to get every part perfectly even 
and straight. 


A T present there is a sensible fad re- 





MAKING A DUTCH COLLAR OF LACE 


It is ‘“‘ Duchesse,” and the materials are 
procurable at art-needlework shops. 

As before, cut a paper pattern, then 
cover the pattern with the finest quality 
of wash net; along the edge and fronts 
baste a lace rose and bud, then a leaf 
(as illustrated) all the way around right 
side up; now take the narrowest Du- 
chesse braid you can buy; baste it to the 
net to form tiny diamonds a quarter of 
an inch or less square. In each diamond 
work in buttonhole-stitch the smallest 
possible ring; baste the second-size Du- 
chesse braid around the neck. 

After every part is most carefully ar- 
ranged and all ends fastened securely, 


they are to be appliquéd to the net, using 
buttonhole-stitch or hemming them down. 





A COLLAR OF DUCHESSE LACE 


When all is finished rip it gently from 
the pattern and clip away any threads 
from the net, and also clip the net from 
under the roses. Attach the collar to a 
narrow band of fine lawn; now dampen 
the finished article just a little or, better 
still, lay it on a damp cloth; put it on 
a flat surface and press on the wrong side 
with a warm iron until perfectly dry, and 
it is ready to wear. 

A most convenient 


little pin-cushion 


for a friend to hang beside her dressing- 
table for extra pins or to pack in her 
trunk to use while travelling is made as 
follows: 


oo? 
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A SIMPLE MATTRESS PIN-CUSHION 


Buy three-eighths of a yard of ribbon 
tive inches wide, and a yard and a quarter 
one inch wide to match. Cut the wide 
ribbon in two equal lengths and overhand 
the narrow piece around each to make a 
little mattress-like cushion. Leave the 
upper end open until you have slipped in 
a thick layer of wool wadding. Then 
overhand this end like the rest and tuft 
the mattress with embroidery silk and a 
long needle. Sew the remaining narrow 
ribbon, in two lengths, to the upper cor 
ners, and tie it in a bow. Striped or 
flowered ribbons are always very charming 
for such use. 








“T think she canned everything but 
grass,” said Mrs. Carmichael with a sigh. 

“T guess that’s so,” the vegetable-man 
assented. “‘’Member that year the moles 
got under your melon-hills, Mr. Car- 
michael, an’ et ev’ry last one? Poor ol’ 
Mis’ Carmichael—I e’n see her now, lean- 
in’ over her porch railin’ an’ tellin’ me 
about it. 

“*T feel to give up ground fruit alto- 
gether, Eph,’ she says t’ me; ‘ it’s terribly 
discouragin’! Over an’ above the fond- 
ness of Mr. Carmichael for melons, I 
had so counted on the rinds for pre- 
serves!’ But moles was something fierce 
that year, an’ that’s a fact.” 

Susy frowned uneasily. 

““There seem to have been a great many 
bad years for different things, in this part 
of the country,” she observed, with a 
questioning glance at the vegetable-man. 

He smiled amusedly at the others. 

“Why, bless your heart, ma’am,” he 
returned tolerantly, “’tain’t this part o’ 
th’ country, pertickerly. Crops is the 
dickens, anywhere. That’s why I give 
‘em up and bought di-rect from Noo 
York—I’d a darn sight ruther depend on 
Fulton Market than Providence, as I tell 
my wife. It’s more regular, ’s you might 
say.” 

Mr. Carmichael chuckled appreciative- 
ly, and as Eph marked down his day’s 
sales in a dingy blank-book and adjusted 
the old sail-cloth over his fruit, remarked 
tentatively, 

“Mrs. Wilbour’s thinking of going into 
farming a little, Eph—that’s why she’s 
interested.” 

“You don’t say so!” said the vegetable- 
man heartily, “well, that’s good, now. 
There’s fine land about here, ma’am, and 
that piece you’ve bought, down by the 
post-road, old Deacon Carmichael prized 
very high, I e’n tell you. I only wish 
somebody’d give me as many bar’ls 0’ po- 
tatoes as the old gentleman put bar’ls 
o’ fertilizer onto that southwest field o’ 
yours! Well, I must be gettin’ on,” and 
his old horse adjusted herself to her par- 
ticular loping gait. 

Susy scowled and stared coldly at the 
pure Sheraton table, dangled temptingly 
before her by its proud owner. 

“JT think people in the country are sim- 
ply disgusting,” she declared: “ they’re 
perfect hypocrites—that’s all they are! 
First they tell you all the horrid things 
they can think of and then in the next 
breath advise you to go ahead! Myron 
Plummer is just like that, exactly.” 

“ Well, that is a fine piece of land Wil- 
bour bought,” Mr. Carmichael urged, 
“and, as Eph says, grandfather did a 
It’s fine pasture.” 

“ Yes, and why did you sell your share 





in it, then?” Susy demanded quickly. 
“You won’t even keep one horse—and 
with all your land, too.” 

“Not while I can sell as well as I did 
that piece, and rent the rest,” he returned 
comfortably; “not while the liveryman 
will keep a horse and buggy for me for 
twenty-five dollars a month and send it 
up half a dozen times a day, if I want 
it. J don’t want to lie awake nights think- 
ing up things to keep Myron Plummer 
busy—no, thanks.” 

“Susy wants chickens,” Mrs. Car- 
michael observed, producing a _ pocket 
camera and dexterously taking a snap- 
shot of Martin and Ursula, who leaned 
effectively against the vine-covered stone 
posts of the entrance gate. 

Her husband turned a pitying glance 
on Susy. 

“Does she, really?” he asked. “ Well, 
well, well! I do beg and pray that you 
won’t discuss it with her, Deedy. Chick- 
ens are like measles—they’ve got to be 
had, and you might as well get it over. 
What good did reasoning do you? What 
good did it do, when I showed you moth- 
er’s chicken-book and the amount she 
sunk in ’em? Father always said he could 
have bought the land the court-house 
stands on if it hadn’t been for mother’s 
chickens!” 

“Oh yes,” Susy burst out, “ but your 
mother bought fancy stock and bred prize- 
winners—that’s different. Now, if you 
take just two or three dozen ordinary 
fowls—” 

“My poor child,” said Mr. Carmichael 
kindly, “ don’t waste your breath—don’t! 
You see, I’ve been all through this. If 
my mother hadn’t made a success of two 
or three dozen ordinary fowls, you would 
have promptly replied that it was because 
she didn’t go into it scientifically and 
improve the breed! Oh, I know you! 
There’s only one way to get the chicken 
fever out of your system, and that’s to 
have ’em. There’s an incubator out in the 
old wash-house—l’il sell it to you 
cheap.” 

“T don’t want it,” she answered scorn- 
fully. “Incubators are foolish. Wherever 
we visit that they have them it’s all they 
talk about, and the waitress or the coach- 
man or the poor host himself has to jump 
up and lower the heat or open some slide 
every other minute. No; two or three 
dozen ordinary—” 

“Thats all right,” he interrupted 
firmly. “TI know all about that. But I’ll 
bet you here and now whatever you pay 
me for the incubator that you buy it, 
just the same!” 

“T heard her asking Myron Plummer 
about turkeys, yesterday,” pursued Mrs. 
Carmichael maliciously. 





* Turkeys!” 
Mr. Carmichael’s eyes bulged in amaze- 
ment. 


“For the Lord’s sake! Well, you are 





going it! Wilbour expect to get 
the Sugar into his corporation 


st 
work, may I ask? He’ll need it.” 

“But nobody raises them now around 
here,” poor Susy began defensively, “ and 
they ought to pay, the Suburban Home 
says. 

“ Of course nobody raises ’em,” he said 
impatiently, “and why not? Think a 
bit, Mrs. Wilbour. If it paid, wouldn’t 
they? Do you know that next to the 
horse and the cow and the hen and the 
pig, the turkey is the most skittish of 
God’s creatures? Do you know that they 
hate you and despise you and get laryn- 
gitis purposely, and croup, and have to 
wear rubbers in the spring and mufflers 
in winter? Do you know that they can 
fly miles—and demonstrate their abilities 
early and often? Do you know—” 

“Oh, well, [ never meant to get them 
this year, anyhow,” said Susy hurriedly. 
“And all those things aren’t true of 
ducks. You can’t say that! Anybody can 
keep ducks, Myron says.” 

Mr. Carmichael shook his head hope- 
lessly. 

“Oh, all right, all right!” he cried 
despairingly, “go on your own way! 
Just ask Myron, from me, whose ducks 
he means, that’s all! Of course some- 
body must keep all the ducks that run 
away; so perhaps Myron means that he 
has his eye on some special brood! I 
never could keep them, but that’s because 
they always liked somebody else’s pond 
better. Around here they don’t say 
‘keep’ ducks—they say raise’ ducks, 
you'll notice. That means they raise the 
price for neighbors’ boys to hunt them 
up.” 

“* Nonsense!” 
“They’re cheap.” 

“Of course they’re cheap,” he returned 
derisively. “They’re cheap in the first 
place, because, if you have any sense, 
you don’t buy them-—you wait till some- 
body else’s come on your property. They’re 
cheap after that, because they’re not 
there. Those are the orily cheap ducks, 
Mrs. Wilbour—somebody else’s!” 

Susy put out her lower lip. 

“Come, Martin, we must go!” she said 
decidedly. “Say good-by to Ursula and 
come directly. I sha’n’t believe in any- 
thing, if I stay here any longer!” 

“Oh yes, you will,” the cynic shot at 
her as she left the gate; “ yes, you will, 
dear lady—you’ll believe in the Adams’ 
Express Company: it’s the best thing 
about country life!” 


(To be Continued) 


Susy declared bravely. 
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CONCERNING CLOTHES 


By Evelyn Schuyler Schaeffer 


UITE recently [ read a little essay 
in which a woman comforted herself 
' for the arrival of middle age by re- 
flecting that, since she was no longer 
obliged to rf be absorbed in filling the réle 
of pretty girl,” she could be emancipated 
from any particular anxiety as to her per 
sonal appearance. On the other hand. | 
oace heard a conversation between a mothi- 
er and daughter which was pitched in an 
altogether different key. They were peo- 
ple who had to consider ways and means, 
and there had been a discussion as to 
whether the girl should have a new ball 
dress or spend the money on something 
which would improve her mind . 
or lectures or what not. Said the girl: 

“Well, dear mother, I almost think I'd 
rather adorn myself now while I’m young 
and good-looking and enrich my mind 
later. You see, I sha’n’t care so much for 
good clothes after a while.” 

“Don’t delude yourself,” answered the 
mother, briskly. “ At twenty you care for 
good clothes because they are pretty and 
suit you—in short, because it’s your nature 
to. At thirty or so you will say that it 
didn’t matter what you wore at twenty, 
but that now if you are dressed properly 
you needn’t look more than twenty. At 
forty you will realize that you are not 
young enough to wear any but the most 
expensive materials, and by the time you 
are seventy—if you live so long—you will 
feel positively indecent unless you are 
smothered in old lace.” 

I leave it to the reader to say 
of the two women hit the truth 
nearly. 

This is an era of good clothes, and they 
do more than serve the ends of vanity 
Under the egis of an orthodox gown one 
may cherish heterodox opinions with much 
more impunity than could the old-fash- 
ioned “ strong-minded female” in her care 
less or clumsy or bizarre garments. Only 
let your skirt hang right and your sleeves 
be the correct shape, and your soul may 
be as emancipated as you like. 

It is quite wonderful, by the way, to 
see how accommodating the human body 
can be to the decrees of fashion. We are 
tall or short, slim or rotund, blond or 
brunette, with apparently no trouble at 
all. I remember hearing a girl of fifteen 
direct a dressmaker to make a_ perfectly 
stiff collar of a certain height. 

“But your neck isn’t as long as that,” 
remonstrated the dressmaker. 

“ Never mind my neck,” replied the girl. 
“You make the collar the way | tell you 
and I'll adapt my neck to it.” 

And she did. It was not at all becom- 
ing, but she was satisfied. 

Girls are fertile in excuses for not 
wearing the clothes of their mother’s 
selection, and most of the mothers whom 
I have known have found it best to let 
them begin betimes to dress themselves, 
even though the results may have been for 
a while surprising. However, a 
girl’s erratic hat or frock or coiffure is 
not always the result of sheer unchastened 
taste. As likely as not she is only dress 
ing for the part of her favorite heroine 
of the moment, and, as a rule, she would 
as soon die as own up. 

Much more distressing than the school- 
girl who tries to represent the heroine of 
romance is the mature woman who at- 
tempts to be picturesque. She seems to be 
alike devoid of a sense of form, a sense 
of humor, and an appreciation of a good 
corset. We all know her—the short wom 
an who accentuates her breadth and ap 
parently wishes to publish the fact that 
she is dressed on strictly physiological 
principles; the tall, thin woman who ex 
aggerates her length and meagreness by 
straight and narrow draperies; not to 
speak of the woman whose yearning for 
the unusual impels her to be married in 
a sort of chemise of violet velvet gathered 
in at the waist with a gold cord and 
tassels. It is a curious fact that a sense 
of the really picturesque in dress and 
a talent for the effective arrangement of 
a room do not by any means necessarily 
go together, and the woman who has been 
justly praised for her success in decorating 
her house is apt to fail utterly when she 
turns her attention to the unconventional 
adornment of her own person. In fact, 
the only way to look picturesque in every 
day life is to exercise an inspired choice 
within the limits of the prevailing fash 
ion. The desire to look like other people 
is much more deeply rooted than the de 
sire to be different. 

“How de I look?” was the anxious 
question of a little girl who had always 
been conscious of being oddly dressed. 

“Just like other people.” was the en- 
eduraging reply of the elder sister, who 
knew from her own experience how wel- 
come ‘that assurance would be. 

“Really? Just exactly like other peo 


which 
more 


school 


‘Sple?” There was a pathetic eagerness in 


her tone, but she went off quite happily 
after, being once more reassured. 

Weare all like that—barring the ex- 
ceptionsand they prove the rule. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 

Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who 

All questions should contain the name and address of the 
° 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter. 
sender, though not for publication. 


Mrs. J. B.—It is pleasant to know that*’ 
a daughter follows in the footsteps of her 


mother and finds the Bazar a reliablé:,, 


See* 


source of information. 
I quite understand that you do not 


wish to make an abrupt change from. ; 


the knitted wool cap your little boy is 
wearing, and I would suggest the smail 
round piqué caps which button on to the 
brim and are worn with strings; the 
strings over his ears will take the place 
of the wool cap. These caps may be pro- 
cured at any of the large department 
stores. The pattern of such a cap -costs 
ten cents, and is No. 605 of the Bazar’s 
cut paper patterns. 

Miss V. M. W.—Your letter is only 
one of many which asks information in 
regard to suitable clothing for the steam- 
er and for Kkuropean travel, and I am 
very glad to give you, as well as the oth- 
ers, information on the subject. You will 
not care to wear the same suit on the 
steamer that you wear upon landing, and 
as you mean to sail in September I sug- 
gest that you use one of your tailored 
suits—the oldest—for steamer wear, and 
keep the light gray for travel when you 
land. Your pongee silk dress and your 
rajah you can use for afternoon and 
dinner dress, if you care to make the 
change while on shipboard; and either 
or both will answer while you are in Lon- 
don, for the same purpose. 

In addition, on the ship you will want 
a heavy outside wrap. I suggest some- 
thing which will serve as a storm coat 
in London. If, however, you have a 
sweater, you will find that, worn under- 
neath the coat of your suit, sufficiently 
warm. One of the ways to prevent sea- 
sickness is to keep thoroughly warm, so 
[ would advise you, in addition to the 
sweater, to have a pair of black eques- 
triennes. You will need a steamer rug 
and a pillow for your steamer chair. You 


The Bazar's 
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know ‘that ‘you fee your deck 
steward, your table» steward, and your 
stewardess $2.50 each. ‘This, however, if 
*you dfe croesing-on-oné of the fast ships. 
If one of the slower ships, the fee would 
be $2 each. _1f you have all your meals 
on.deck you: do* not fee your table stew- 
ard, ef. cayrge. 

There is an article in the April, 1908, 
number of the Bazar, by Myra Emmons, 
entitled “ Alone in Europe,” which will 
probably give you a number of valuable 
suggestions. It is worth while to re- 
member that clothes may be had in Lon- 
don at the same prices as in America, es- 
pecially at the Army and Navy store; 
so my advice to you would be to make no 
preparations in the way of a wardrobe 
here, but purchase whatever might be 
necessary upon your arrival there. If 
you are to travel alone, I suggest that 
you communicate with the Woman’s Rest 
Tour Association, as through that | 
think you would be able to obtain much 
information that would be useful to you. 
If, however, any other questions arise 
where you think the Bazar could aid 
you, do not hesitate to ask them. 

Miss G. B.—I am very glad to send you 
the list of birth flowers for the twelve 
months and the sentiments which they 


probéoly” 


express. They are as follows: 
January — Snowdrop ;_ friendship in 
trouble. 


February—Primrose; believe me. 
March—Violets; love, faithfulness. 
April—Daisy ; innocence. 
May—Hawthorn; love. 
June—Honeysuckle; generous and de- 
voted love. 
July—Water-lily; purity of heart. 
August—Poppy; consolation. 
September—Morning glory; affection. 
October—Hops; injustice. 
November—Chrysanthemum ; 
and cheerfulness. 


loveliness 


December—Holly; domestic happiness. 

I hope this will give you the informa- 
tion you wish, and that the Bazar will 
hear from you again. 

Miss M. A. M.—The portion of your 
letter relating to the work of a governess, 
and the necessary course to pursue to fit 
one for the occupation, has been referred 
to me. It gives me ‘great pleasure to 
answer your questions as well as I am 
able. 

I think a certain amount of kinder- 
garten training is an advantage, but [ 
would not go into it too deeply—simply to 
inform one’s self as to the present methods 
of kindergarten work and what are the 
important points to take up with children 
under ten years. The duties of a governess 
include, as a rule, teaching for an hour 
or two each morning the ordinary branch- 
es familiarly known as the “three R’s.” 
Frequently it is required that the gov- 
erness shall have a modern language, 
either French or German, and use that 
with the children. The duties further are 
to exercise with the children; that is to 
say, to walk, to chaperon them at any 
of the plays they may attend, the exhibi- 
tions they may go to see, and, in fact, be 
with them very constantly; also to pre- 
side at the lunch-table with them, to note 
carefully their table manners, to make 
such corrections as are necessary, and at 
the same time to interest them in more 
or less worth-while conversation. If the 
children are very small, the governess is 
supposed to look out for their wardrobes 
and see that they are kept in proper con- 
dition, and have a general supervision, in 
short, over the lives of the children. 

I do not know of any particular train- 
ing-school where one would go to prepare 
for such work. It all depends upon ex- 
perience and certain skill with children, 
and an aptitude for “getting on” with 
people generally. 

Mrs. R. W. McR.—I am very glad to 
answer your questions and to make a sug- 
gestion or two in regard to your ward- 
robe. I commend the choice of a three- 
piece broadcloth suit, and as to color it 
seems to me that the old-rose would be 
especially becoming to you. A good pat- 
tern for that weuld be No. 791, shown in 
the October number of the Bazar. You 
will find the coat serviceable for other 
purposes as well as for the suit. A large 
black hat with black plumes and one to 
match the gown would be in entirely good 
style. 

Your idea of the serge one-piece dress 


for house wear and informa! calling is ex- 
cellent, but as you fear that the material 
may be too warm, why not substitute the 
very popular cashmere, which has come 
into its own again? You could perfectly 
well use your evening coat with it; and 
I would suggest for a color that it be 
either artichoke or light gray—preferably 
gray. A very pretty model for your dress 
would be pattern No. 788. You could 
have the yoke and sleeves of net, either 
of the same color or of dotted white net. 

Patent leather is always in good taste 
for dress shoes. ‘The suéde has been used 
and over-used, and | would advise against 
it. Lynx furs are always very dressy 
and wear fairly well. ‘The long-haired 
furs do not wear as well as the short- 
haired, but a good set of lynx is always 
satisfactory. 

If these answers are not sufficiently de- 
tailed for your purpose, and you will let 
me hear from you, I shall be glad to write 
again. 

Mrs. B. A.—It is always a pleasure to 
hear from you and to know in what friend- 
ly regard you and yours hold the Bazar. 
The sort of cap which your little grandson 
should wear with the red broadcloth coat 
you are making him should be of the same 
cloth, round, and trimmed with black as- 
trakhan fur. A little cockade of black can 
be in the cap, or it can be plain—which- 
ever you like best. 

For a broadcloth suit for yourself 1 
would suggest that you use model No. 
790, shown among the cut paper patterns 
in the October number of the Bazar. 

Miss V. M. H.—The book will not give 
you many of the little things that every 
woman is anxious to learn who has not 
had the opportunity of wide social ex- 
perience, and I doubt if any book ever 
will be written which will meet that need. 
It is largely a matter of experience, and 
the skill and quickness of a girl or woman 
who watches her surroundings, noting 
what other people do, making choice of 
the best and using it to the best advan- 
tage. Certain little questions of etiquette 
are answered in the book referred to, and 
what is customary to do on all the con- 
spicuously large occasions, such as eti- 
quette at dinners or luncheons, receptions, 
weddings, and other useful occasions. 1 
am sure it will give you many valuable 
hints, but if, after reading it and studying 
it, you find questions occur to you which 
you would like to ask, I will be very glad 
to answer. Such definite questions and 
answers are apt to be most satisfactory. 








(Gontinued from page 17) 
something of friendliness beneath their 
gravity. The pale sunlight envelops you 
as you sit here, marvelling at the continu- 
ity of stone and mortar, when the hands 
of the builders have so long passed into 
nothingness, and wondering if the bat 
which flattens itself against the inner wall 
is as ancient as he looks, and if he knew 
Allhallows Staining in the days when 
bells swung in the tower and its edifice was 
rich with the memorials which have now 
been transported to other churches. 

It is necessary to return to Seething 
Lane if one would visit “ our own church,” 
as Samuel Pepys called St. Olave’s, Hart 
Street. This was dedicated, presumably, in 
the time of Edward the Confessor, but the 
founding of it rests in shadowy obscurity, 
with clustered legends. 

But whatever church you may like or 
dislike, you are bound to be predisposed 
in favor of St. Andrew Undershaft. It 
stands now considerably below the level of 
the street, conscious, it would seem, of its 
innumerable yesterdays; but there were 
times when this church in St. Mary Axe 
had the courage of its belief in human joy, 
and dared to withstand the Puritanic 
blight which concluded the morning hours 
of England. For the “ shaft” was a may- 
pole, taller than the steeple, and here, “ in 
the pretty-ring time,’ maids and men 
danced. Then came a day of riot—a young 
man’s brawl—and one stern morning, dur- 
ing the reign of Edward VI., a bilious 
curate preaching a denunciatory sermon 
against the pole, it was cut down. No 
more wreathing of flowers, no more piping 
of happy, silly pipes! ‘The world was 
growing up heavily, and St. Andrew Un- 
dershaft had to learn sobriety. 

Of all the before-the-fire churches none 
is more frequented than St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate, because of the belief that the body of 
John Milton, poet and Puritan, lies there. 
Historians express their doubts about this, 
but the reverence paid to the author of 
“ Paradise Lost” may as well concentrate 
at this old church as at any other place. 
Alfun, the first hospitaller of the Priory 
of St. Bartholomew, is said to have 
founded this church in 1090, near the 
postern in the city wall called Crippiegate, 
because of the deformed and maimed who 
here solicited alms; and St. Giles, be it 
known to all who halt, is the patron saint 
of cripples. The present edifice was erect- 
ed sometime during the sixteenth century. 

John Foxe, he who recorded the suffer- 
ings of the martyrs, lies here with many 
lesser—but, it is to be hoped, merrier— 
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men, all fittingly entombed and epitaphed. 
Who they be or what they did matters 
little now. It is enough that here Milton 
sleeps—or hereabout the essence of Mil- 
ton has its impalpable life. 

It is something of a relief to pass from 
St. Giles’s, where one encounters a certain 
vague depression, and to go to the much 
lovelier church of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. 
For here breathes a moody poetry, compact 
of clustered columns and pointed arches, of 
choirs which harbor soft shadows and the 
echoes of old songs. Above the western 
door some forgotten builder has left the 
message : 

“ This is none other than the howse of 
God. This is the gate of Heaven.” 

It is not very large, St. Helen’s, though 
it is so filled with memorials as to have 
won for itself the title of “The Little 
Westminster of the City.” Dedicated to 
the mother of Constantine, it was in ex- 
istence in the early part of the eleventh 
century. Structures have risen and fallen 
upon the first foundations several times; 
but what is now presented to the observer 
is two parallel naves of equal length and 
height in the Perpendicular, with a south 
transept which opens upon two chapels. 
He who has the will to search may dis- 
cover indications of those earlier Norman 
edifices which stood where this does now; 
and the annals of the church are an eccle- 
siastical romance. 

Over at St. Katherine Cree’s, on Leaden- 
hall Street, you may, if you are in London 
on the 16th of October, listen to the 
famous “ Lion Sermon” preached by some 
divine of quality; and you will find, in 
all probability, the church well filled on 
that day. This sermon was instituted by 
Sir John Gayer, sheriff in 1635 and lord 
mayor in 1646. He was an adherent of 
Charles I., and ineurred in consequence the 
disapprobation of Parliament, suffering 
imprisonment as a result. Having been 
released from his dungeon, he was to meet 
a yet greater deliverance. Travelling in 
the East—for he was an exporter whose 
business took him to the Levant—he came 
face to face with a lion, and, having faith 
that he would be preserved from the maw 
of the beast, he was indeed delivered, even 
as was Daniel in the hons’ den. That 
men coming after him might be encouraged 
to have faith in Providence, he left at his 
death the sum of two hundred pounds to 
the parish, to be used partly for charity 
and partly for the establishment of an 
annual sermon. 

The name of Katherine Creechurch is an 
elision of St. Katherine Christchurch, this 
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parish church having been built within 
the precincts of the priory of Holy Trinity 
Christ’s Church, Aldgate, founded by 
Mathilde, Queen of Henry I., about the 
year 1108. The ceremonies with which 
Bishop Laud dedicated it after a recon- 
struction in 1613 had much to do with 
the disfavor in which that arrogant mem- 
ber of the church militant was held. 

The Gothic and the Classic are com- 
mingled in an extraordinary manner in St. 
Katherine Cree’s. There are two narrow 
aisles divided from the nave by Corinthian 
columns and round arches; the ceiling is 
groined; the steeple is of stone after the 
fashion of a Tusean colonnade. A curious 
sun-dial marks the southern wall, and 
many there are who, walking down Lead- 
enhall Street, pause to regard its ingenious 
modus operandi. 

The eastern window is large and beauti- 
ful, being a St. Katherine wheel, filled 
with golden-hued glass, the glory of which 
floods all the little church at the hour of 
morning service when the sun is kind. 

But if you would go a-searching for the 
quaintest, smallest, most evasive of the 
little old London ‘churches, you must set 
your heart upon St. Ethelburga’s, Bishops- 
gate Street. London, which loves it, has 
nevertheless all but crushed it to death. 
Shops press against its sides, obscure its 
facade, and meet above it, concealing all 
save the turret and the west window. In- 
deed, the only manner one has any likeli- 
hood of finding it is to pass along the 
opposite side of the street and watch for 
the square tower, with its cupola and 
vane, which rises above the roof of the 
little shop where one may buy watches 
and spectacles, and which announces its 
existence by a large clock set in its high, 
sloping roof. 

The edifice measures less than sixty feet 
by thirty, and the ceiling cannot exceed 
thirty feet. There is but one aisle, sep- 
arated from the main body of the nave by 
pointed arches. There may or may not 
have been a north aisle in those days when 
the little church, dedicated to the good 
St. Ethelburga, first abbess of Barking, 
stood forth in its smartness, soliciting the 
worshippers of Bishopsgate. No indica- 
tion of it now remains, but some idea of 
the architectural dignity of the early 
church may be gathered from the really 
fine arch which supports the tower and 
marks the entrance to-the nave. Ameri- 
cans will be interested to know that here 
the redoubtable Henry Hudson and his 
seamen took communion before sailing 
away upon their fateful voyage. 


To leave the best until the last is a 
childish instinct which few of us utterly 
outgrow; and certainly this has been done 
in the present case, for as yet we have not 
set foot in St. Bartholomew the Great, 
West Smithfield. 

It is said to be London’s oldest speci- 
men of ecclesiastical architecture, the 
present structure having been built in the 
twelfth century, and the style being, con- 
sequently, in the main parts, Norman. The 


founder was a gentleman of excursive 
temperament, one who, having drunk 


rather deep of the cup of life’s reddest 
wine, exchanged it for the wine of the 
sacrament, and undertook a life of sacri- 
fice. He brought to this, apparently, as 
much enthusiasm as he had displayed in 
the pursuit of pleasure, and by his solici- 
tations the church was founded. Rahere 
was his name, a friend of Hereward, last 
of the Saxons, and much prized was he 
for jests and the charm of his conversa- 
tion. Not only did this gallant gentleman 
found St. Bartholomew the Great, but 
also the contiguous hospital of St. Bar- 
tholomew, which for eight centuries has 
comforted those who needed its benefits. 

The nave is no more, and the church is 
entered by passing beneath a noble arch- 
way, Early English in design, once the 
entrance gateway to the Close. Walking 
along a passage where once stood an eight- 
bayed nave, the visitor enters the New 
Perpendicular porch which admits him to 
the base of the tower. Passing beneath 
the organ gallery, one emerges among 
great arches, which spanned the entrance 
to the former nave, and to the present 
choir and transepts. A little door open- 
ing on stairs which lead nowhere must 
have gone to the rood loft. 

These be “the churches anterior to the 
fire’”’—they have known evil days, all of 
them, but have come at last into fortu- 
nate times when they are treasured by 
true lovers of the venerable and beauti- 
ful. There is no more vivid city in th« 
world than the London of to-day; but 
these churches, though they relate chiefly 
to other days, have their place in the 
hearts of the people who throng the twen- 
tieth-century streets; and who are better 
for the reminder that in a little while 
their hastening and eager feet must pause 
“at the Sign of the Spade.” 

Monuments are these churches to the 
hope men hold of the love of God, and in 
the streets where there is so much of 
striving, of hating, of dread, and of de- 
spair, they rise like faithful little light- 
houses above a troubled sea. 
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You can find thousands of Particular People in 
everysection of every State in the Union, as well 
as most European Countries, who have used 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream for 
years, and are its most enthusiastic advocates. 
It is so ‘soothing and satisfactory. Tryit. You 
will enjoy it. You will realize how good it is. 


Daggett 2 Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream 


“The Kind That Keeps” 


Acts naturally and hygienically. By cleansing 
the pores of grime, dust and impurities, it both 
removes and prevents blotches, sallowness, 
roughness, chapping, pimples, premature wrin- 
kles and other complexion demerits. _Especi- 
ally serviceable after traveling or motor- 

ing. Jars 35c. up; Tubes 10c. up. Sold 














every where. 
SAMPLE MAILED FREE 


Also illustrated Booklet, “Be- 
ware the Finger of Time.” 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 


Dept. M, D. & 0. Bidg. 
West 14th Street 
N.Y. 





BEAUTY HINTS 


Ir is not necessary that any one’s skin should 
be chapped or roughened by cold or wind when a 
little careful treatment will not only prevent this, 
but keep the skin delightfully soft and velvety. 

Most women, however, no matter how strong their 
desire to be beautiful, shrink from the use of those 
aids to beauty which take the form of greasy pastes 
or creams. The sre is a cream in the market, how- 
ever, called “Vanishing Cream,” which does not 
belie its name, but is actually absorbed by the 
skin almost immediate ly and becomes invisible, 
leaving none of the unpleasant shiny a appearance 
which follows the use of ordinary creams. It is 
absolutely non-greasy and yet is wonderfully 
effective in preventing chaps and promoting that 
fineness of skin texture so nece ssary to a clear and 
beautiful complexion. Another nice thing about 
the non-greasy feature of ‘“‘Vanishing Cream” 
is that it can be used not only at night, but also 
when one is preparing for an outing, and thus the 
skin can be protected against injury. It has 
been truly said that “the ounce of pre vention os 
against a poor complexion is an ounce of *‘ Vanish- 
ing Cream ”’ each month. 

Women who use face powder will also find this 
cream a splendid base because it makes the powder 
adhere closely to the skin, and at the same time 
become invisible. A leading actress, Miss Frances 
Starr, says of this feature: 

“T have been using your ‘VANISHING CREAM,’ 
and want to recommend it to every one. It is 
delightful.” 

“Vanishing Cream”’ is made by a world-famous 
company, whose experience in the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical and toilet preparations is of 64 
years’ standing—the Pond’s Extract Company— 
and this in itself inspires confidence. They use 
only the purest and freshest materials in making 
the cream, and absolutely guarantee it to be free 
from any perishable or harmful ingredients. Surely 
such a preparation as this is well worth a trial, and 
by special arrangement with this papera regular 
10-cent-size tube will be sent postpaid to any woman 
sending her name and address and 4 centsin stamps to 
— Company, 76 Hudson St., New York. 

Adv. 








Brown Your Hair 


With Mrs. Potter’s Walnut Tint Hair Stain, 
Absolutely Safe and Harmless 
it cannot stain the scalp, does not soil the hands 
or your linen. Will not give an unnatural shade to 
your hair. 
Send For Trial Package. 


Apply Mrs. Potter’s Walnut Tint Hair Stain once a 
month with your comb. Stains only the hair, won’t 
rub off. Guaranteed to be free from all poisonous 
dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. Has no odor, no sedi- 
ment, no grease. $1.00 at first-class druggists. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send your name and address, 
and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin), and we will 
mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, 
sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on hair. Mrs. 
Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 1076 Groton Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Remove That Bunion 


You can do it yourself without 
gi irritation or inconvenience. 

sain bunion plaster removes | _ 

ly and c 

and, what’s more, it removes the 
enlargement and restores the 
natural shape of the foot. It has 
done so in thousands and thou- 
sands of cases, and it will do the 
same for you. You probably 
have bought a dozen worthless 
bunion remedies, which did you 
more harm than good, and very 
likely you think there really is no 
bunion remedy that will do you 
any good. To convince you that 
my bunion plaster will completely 
remove the pain and the bunion, I 
am willing to send you a plaster 
absolutely free. All you have to 
do is to send your name and address and I will 
send you the bunion plaster. Write today and it 
will be mailed to you promptly. 


FOOT REMEDY COMPANY 
3516 West 26th Street - Chicago, Ill, 
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HE best way to treat 
wrinkles is undoubtedly 
not to have them; but, 
alas! inasmuch as we are 
human with too many 
feelings, both sad and 
glad, to keep our faces 
placid and expressionless, 
and too little time and appreciation of the 
necessity to give them constant thought 
and care before it is too late, we must ac- 
cept the inevitable. It is doubtful whether 
we would keep them expressionless if we 
could. A face without a constant change 
of expression is an uninteresting one. 
The question which we constantly bring 
up in our own minds is, why the same 
kind Providence that gave us emotions 
and nerves did not also make our skins 
less sensitive; but the numbers of ques- 
tions that we who are stepping beyond the 
resilient powers of youth would ask that 
same kind Providence, if we had an op- 
portunity, are a legion summed up in the 
simple question, “Why must we grow 
old?” We must. C'est assez. 

There are the wrinkles that must come 
when we are really old, seventy-six or 
eighty, but there are others which we can- 
not justly lay upon the shoulder of Provi- 
dence, wrinkles for which we alone are 
responsible, wrinkles that indicate a lack 
of self-control. They tell the story plain- 
ly; loss of temper, ridges in the forehead; 
depression, dissatisfaction, drooping cor- 
ners of the mouth; nervous tension, 
wrinkles everywhere. Unconscious tricks 
become fixed habits, lines become wrinkles, 
and our troubles begin. Undoubtedly, if 
any lasting good is to be accomplished, 
the mischief-making habits must be 
wrestled with relentlessly and unceasingly, 
but at the same time something must be 
done to revive that elasticity of the skin 
that has withstood so much i -treatment 
successfully before and must be made to 
do so again. Muscles have been getting 
tired and pores clogged, the whole skin 
apparently is only half alive. It must be 
brought back to life and healthy action. 

To bring new life we must bring new 
blood, and if the local treatment is to be 
a success, the blood that is brought to 
accomplish this revivifying resuit must 
be full of life-giving power. It cannot be 
impure and we cannot be suffering from 
some chronic disorder without the tell- 
tale complexion, that thermometer of the 
body showing the effects. A skin that re- 
sists wrinkles must be a healthy skin, and 
a healthy skin is impossible if the cir- 
culation is defective or if every organ of 
the body is not doing its work properly. 
That means that if our complexion treat- 
ment is to be a success it must be rein- 
forced by a thorough building up of the 
entire system if it is not in perfect work- 
ing order already. Hence a physician’s 
assistance is needed. 

The habitués of the beauty-parlors sub- 
mit their poor tortured faces to numerous 
complex treatments, more or less painful 
and harmful; some of them successful and 
some not. ‘they are skinned, ironed, and 
baked, while the latest way out of the 
difficulty, simple but effective, is to take 
a reef in the superfluous cuticle. Nothing 
seems impossible except a permanent cure. 
These processes must be repeated over and 
over, and it is a grave question whether 
processes so contrary to nature can fail 
to do serious harm in the end. Much 
safer and saner are the methods of physi- 
cians who are skin specialists, and mas- 
seuses who are recommended by them. 

The simplest treatment consisting of a 
natural, normal stimulation and nourish- 
ing of the skin, combined with massage, 
is undoubtedly best. Those of us who 
cannot afford the weekly massage of an 
expert, which is a decided luxury, can 
acquire some of the magic ourselves by 
observation of their methods, and by call- 
ing upon an unlimited supply of patience 
and perseverance, accomplish more by 
daily efforts than a person of more ex- 
perience by interrupted efforts. 

The first thing to accomplish is to open 
the: pores of the skin and bring the blood 
to the surface. the next to scrub the face 
thoroughly and see that every pore is free 
from obstruction, the next to feed the 
skin while the pores are still open, and 
manipulate it until every part of it is 
alive and active, and last to shock the 
pores closed with cold applications. 

It is wise to soothe the skin before 
heating it with a little cold cream lightly 
rubbed in. After that, either a hot flan- 
nel, an ordinary wash-cloth wet with 
water as hot as can be borne, or a hot 
mush poultice made of almond meal, may 





be laid on the face and covered with two 
thicknesses of bath-towel to keep the heat 
in. After about four minutes, or as soon 
as it begins to cool, that should be taken 
off and another hot one put on. This 
process should be repeated tive or six times 
until all the pores are open, and all the 
blood in the body seems to be in the face. 
Then is the time for the scrubbing with 
a soft camel’s-hair brush and soap, plenty 
of soap, but of the right kind. To most 
skins olive-oil soap is most agreeable and 
soothing, but each individual must select 
the soap that agrees best with her own 
skin. No general rule about soap can 
possibly be given for all, any: more than 
it can for cold cream. After the serub- 
bing the skin will be found hungry for a 
soothing cream and ready for the manipu- 
lation of magic finger-tips. 

The rule in massaging the face for 
wrinkies is to work always the opposite 
way from which they have been originally 
formed. The work is done lightly but 
firmly with the finger-tips, and care is 
taken never to press the wrinkle in more 
deeply. The patient is asked to try and 
relax every nerve and muscle. 

In the forehead there are frequently two 
kinds of wrinkles, those formed by run- 
ning the brows up, usually due to weak 
or nervous eyes, and those formed by 
frowning. The movement for rubbing out 
the first kind must be a gentle pressure 
downward, while the eyes are carefully 
kept closed and relaxed. ‘The movement 
for rubbing away the frown-wrinkles must 
be slightly up, but mostly out, following 
the line of the eyebrows. For the small 
crow’s-feet at the corners of the eyes the 
movement is circular, beginning small and 
growing larger and larger. ‘The movement 
for the cheeks is the same and many mas- 
seuses will softly pinch the cheeks as well. 
For the parenthesis around the mouth the 
movement is up and out and must be quite 
vigorous, with almost the entire palm of 
the hand. Those possessing these trying 
parentheses should also try pressing hard 
between their fingers the folds of fat that 
they will find have formed at the corners 
of the mouth. This is supposed to be very 
effective. Wrinkles around the ears are 
removed by the same circular movement 


that was used around the eyes. For 
wrinkles in the throat the movement is 
somewhat different. ‘The palms of the 


hands are placed on the cheeks, and the 
thumbs smooth out the wrinkles gently. 

After the massage the surplus cold 
cream is wiped off with a soft cloth, and 
either small bags filled with chopped ice 
are laid on the face or cloths wrung out of 
ice-water. Some people take a piece of 
ice and rub it over the face. The pores 
should be completely closed by this treat- 
ment, and the skin should feel soft, vel- 
vety and full of vitality, and look fresh 
and beautiful. One treatment will not 
remove all trace of the wrinkles, by any 
means. That would be too good to be 
true. It will require many treatments, 
but after each one there should be a 
marked improvement. One is not expect- 
ed to go through with as elaborate a treat- 
ment as this more than once or, at the 
most, twice a week, but it is possible to 
use a simplified form of it every night 
before going to bed; to first hold a cloth 
wet in hot water several times over the 
face, until the pores are open, then to 
scrub it with the brush, using hot water 
and soap, and afterward to rub cold cream 
into the open pores with the massage 
movements, a few for each wrinkle. 

An electric roller is frequently used on 
the face to stimulate the circulation, but 
the pinching process will do that almost 
as effectively. One woman with a beau- 
tiful color in her cheeks declares that she 
gets it by pinching her cheeks vigorously 
each morning after her bath. 

Tired or strained eyes and nervous ten- 
sion are two of the most general causes 
for the formation of wrinkles. The eyes 
can be cured or at least relieved. It is 
not so easy to remove the nervous tension 
in this rushing, nerve-racking life. A 
little practice in relaxation whenever we 
have a few free moments will help to form 
the habit, and a complete relaxation for 
at least half an hour before dinner will 
accomplish wonders. We can actually feel 
the wrinkles smooth out as we let our- 
selves and everything go as plainly as we 
can feel them deepen and knot up, if we 
stop to feel at all, when we are rushing 
breathlessly from engagement to engage- 
ment. Let us take time to relax, smooth 
out our wrinkles, and remain young, or, 
better still, let us steer clear of the rush 
and keep the wrinkles from forming. 
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ee AY there not be another reason: than 
Me the commercialism of the world dur- 
AS . . . 

he. * ing the past twenty-five or thirty 


years for the refusal of the public to 
support the once-triumphant poet? 
Any student of history knows that all 
eS. centuries have had their rabid com- 
; mercial epochs, certainly all countries. 
hut never since the world began has the human mind 
(as a result of the unprecedented progress during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century) been as keen, 
as sharp, as uncompromising as now. Poets (unless 
dramatists as well) deal almost exclusively with the 
ephemeral side of love—that is to say, with the ee- 
static, the exalted, the crisis that gives either poig- 
nant pleasure, or an opportunity to portray the equally 
titillating tragedy. Has not the hard-headed modern 





world made up its mind that this evanescent phase 
of love has had its due share of attention, decided 
that it will no more of it? Even in poor fietion the 


ruling passion enjoys other developments, and in the 
best the reader may follow the faithful reproduction 
of what it witnesses in daily life—all the ignoble 
ends to which love deflects, all the brutal selfishness, 
the sordid and horrid tragedies it inspires. With 
these the poet will have naught to do. Love to him 
means a meeting and mingling of kindred souls, a 
revelation of the highest attributes of character, 
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whether the’ finalities be joy or sorrow. gut the 
world is wise and knows better. 

Take the young girl in love, for example, the girl 
who has been carefully reared, trained in what is 
known as Christian-~i.e., civilized principles; she is 
fond, through force of habit, of her family and friends. 
From the moment she falls in love until she has a 
child of her own she is the incarnation of selfishness. 
It is only a matter of breeding how this blunting of 
her nature expresses itself—and perhaps the higher 
the breeding the more deadly the results of her self- 
absorption, for her resources are more abundant. It 
matters not if her choice is unopposed, the point is 
that what little imagination she has at that age is 
turned in, concentrated upon herself; the rest of the 
world has ceased to exist. She is, in point of fact, a 
poor helpless little atom with an utter disregard, not 
only of the generation preceding her, but of all ex- 
traneous circumstances whatever. She is Nature’s tool 
of the moment and it is hardly fair to call her to 
account. * 

Many people will cry out that they know of ex- 
ceptions, of self-sacrificing girls who are as_ lovely 
during their love upheaval as before. It is quite 
possible, for there was never a rule without exceptions, 
but on analysis it might be discovered that these girls 
have no great tenacity in any direction. It is also 
true that many a young woman has sacrificed her 
love for the sake of remaining at the bedside of an 
invalid mother, or to bring up a young family left 











on the hands of a helpless father. 
But there are circumstances and 
Puritanical consciences too strong 
for even love to combat; more- 
over, there is a certain combina- 
tion of particles in such minds 
that gives them a pleasure in acts 
of self-sacrifice which they would 
never find in the commonplaces of 
- love. It means much to a certain 
: order of mind to be able through- 
out a long life to remind itself 
perpetually of all it has sacrificed 
to duty. There is never the charm 


about these uncompromising na- 
tures which the weaker possess, 
but it would be a eynie indeed 


who did not uphold them in their 
position; and even grudging Na- 
ture herselt must admit that they 
conserve if they do not ‘reproduce, 
and therefore have their place in 
the scheme of things. 

There is still another class of 
woman, that, the first agony over, 
welcomes a condition which will 
permit her to live an uninterrupt- 
ed inner life with an ideal, a 
memory jealously guarded in 
deepest secrecy, and in which she 
tinds a happiness which would 
have been out of the question had 
her experience run its natural 
course. 

These are the phases’ which 
are seldom or never touched 
upon by poets, and it is the re- 
lentless analysis of the best nov- 
elists that relegates the poets 
farther and farther into obscurity every year. It is 
a great pity, for the poet—not the facile verse-maker 
~is the most divine!y endowed of all creatures, save 
the composer; but with his limited range, and now 
that the prose- writers can describe Nature and her 
moods as well as the best of poets ever could, it is 
to be feared that he has gone the way of all things 
whose supply is limited by demand. Moreover, the 
practical self-conscious modern mind cannot help re- 
minding itself. when reading verse, that people do not 
express themselves in rhyme, that it fails to produce 
the necessary sense of verisimilitude; and if opera is 
not open to the same objection it is because of that 
mysterious magic of music which drowns criticism 
and stops the machinery of common sense. This the 
most cunning collocation of printed words can never 
do, especially in so artificial a medium as rhyme, or 
even blank verse. 

I would not for one moment maintain that young 
girls alone are selfish in love. It is true that older 
women, who have suffered the discipline ef life, who 
have enjoyed the enlargement of the intellect, above 
all the broadening effect of the developed imagination, 
are likely to be less concentrative, less oblivious to 
the rights of every one else on earth. But that is 
largely a matter of character. The most blunt and 
selfish girls are often noble women at thirty; they look 
back upon their callow selves with disgust, and not 
only from the outlook of character, but of the riper 
intellect. But very strong and passionate natures 
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that fall in love late—or often—will sacrifice more to this sup- 
pressed, or trained, instinct, than a girl with her comparative 
poverty of resource ever is able to do. Women of forty with 
large broods make themselves and their families ridiculous, and 
injure the prospects of their children, by marrying a youth or 
an inferior. Ordinarily kind, they will treat any girl that gets 
in their way with the brutality of desperation. Their common 
sense is as benumbed as were they twenty years younger and in the 
throes of that primitive variety of the passion in which the reason 
never reigns; for although they may have an abstract comprehen- 
sion of the folly of such unions, they are as incapable of foresee- 
ing themselves in ultimate misery as of blasting the passion itself. 

What object Nature has in permitting the woman of forty— 
often of fifty, indeed—to make a fool of herself, as so often she 
does, no psychologist has yet explained. Certainly this pas- 
sion is not identical with that which animates the young of the 
human species, at all events not to the same degree. It is 
possible that this dame who rules the human destinies gives 
herself no further concern with women after they have passed 
the interval which comprises the richest of their powers. “ Let 
them amuse themselves as they like, now that they have done 
their duty,” says she. “They have graduated from my school.” 

Perhaps the most flagrant case in all history of the dense, the 
obliterating, the brutal selfishness of love, is that of Mary Stuart 
for Bothwell. Mary was one of the most intelligent women 
that ever lived, certainly that ever ascended a throne, gifted, 
accomplished, and, for her time, learned. Although educated 
at the court of France, more than usually profligate and con- 
scienceless under the rule of Catherine de’ Medici, she was quite 
able to understand, after a few weeks’ sojourn in Scotland, that 
if she indulged in the diversions natural to her temperament 
and bringing-up she must condescend to discretion. But she 
not only insisted upon marrying Darnley, who was unaccept- 
able to the Scotch, for, although of royal blood, he brought no 
foreign strength to a sorely beset nation, and was a dissipated 
wretch besides; she not only amused herself with Rizzio until 
he was stabbed before her eyes, but she deliberately lent herself 
to murder, and sacrificed her crown and her country to her mad 
infatuation for a border ruflian. 

Mary Stuart is one of the hypnotists of history, and her magic 
for many minds is almost as potent to-day as it was three 
hundred years 
ago, but no im- 
partial student 
ean doubt her de- 
liberate compli- 
city in the mur- 
der of Darnley. 
A mere intrigue 
with Bothwell did 
not satisfy her. 
Moreover, she 
wished to gratify 
his ambition and 
set him beside 
her on the throne 
of Scotland. But 
as it happened, 
the Scots, particu- 
larly the uncom- 
promising Prot- 
estant portion of 
the nation, were 
already irritated 
to the limit of 
their endurance 
by the erratic 
performances of 
their Queen, and 
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in any circum- 
stances would 
never have _per- 
mitted Bothwell 


to ascend the 
throne of Scot- 
land. Neither, in 
all probability, 
would the Catho- 
lic noblemen, al- 
though always 
ready to fly to 
the defence of the 
young sovereign 
who had _ be- 
witched them. 

It is possible that by this time Mary was not only reckless, 
defiant, utterly spoilt, but believed herself to be a favorite child 
of destiny. Megalomania had developed with successive tri- 
umphs, she had grown into her rough throne until it seemed a 
permanent part of her household furniture, as inviolably hers 
as the royal blood in her veins. Moreover, there were no news- 
papers in those days to remind sovereigns of the displeasure of 
their subjects, she was surrounded by flatterers, she was of 
an exceptionally sanguine nature, and she was as much in love 
as any woman has been since the world began. Darnley was 
isolated and blown up, she permitted herself to be abducted by 
Bothwell, proclaimed that she must marry him as a matter of 
course. She was prepared to fight, but what she did not foresee 
was the portentous uprising that followed, her inevitable defeat 
and imprisonment, and the flight of the man for whom she had 
plunged her country into another bloody war; which was to 
lead to yet another war on whose great battlefield the flower 
of Scotch aristocracy was slain, from which she made her escape 
only to fall into the hands of the Queen she had schemed to 
dethrone, remaining the most restless prisoner in history until 
deprived of a head that would have plunged all Europe into 
war. 

Her persistence in marrying Bothwell (which must not for 
a moment be confounded with virtue) is in acute contrast to 
the self-denial of Elizabeth in the matter of Leicester. England 
was equally opposed to this marriage, and not because the 
choice of their Queen was a subject, but because he was the son 
of an infamous father who had met his deserts on the block. 
Leicester himself was more than suspected of equal resources in 
infamy, in any case was abhorred by the people at large, although 
popular enough at court. The Tudor dynasty was by no means 
rooted in the foundations of Britain, it flourished by the com- 
plaisance of the people: and Elizabeth’s strong card was her 
personal popularity. She was a magnificent-looking creature 
in her young womanhood, she had been persecuted in that youth 
and shown herself to be endowed with the highest qualities of 
courage, dignity, and endurance; she ascended the throne after 
a reign of terror which was discussed for generations at every 
fireside in England; she had, upon her own accession, shown 
herself to be possessed of a merciful and tolerant spirit (for 
those days) ; the burnings at the stake ceased, and people wor- 
shipped as they listed; moreover, she was British in every virile 
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cell of her brain. No ruler of any country has ever enjoyed a 
popularity equal to Elizabeth’s, but she could have annihilated 


that popularity at a stroke by making an unpopular marriage. + 


And of all the proposed husbands who, during a long reign, 
were vehemently discussed by a people that looked upon the 
Queen as their very own, the name of none incurred such 
anathema as that of Robert Dudley, Karl of Leicester. 

After the failure of Philip’s own suit he favored that of this 
supple, accomplished, and venal courtier, for obvious reasons; 
and Elizabeth, had she chosen to defy her country, would have 
had the support of Spain, and, as a natural result, of her own 
Catholic nobles, always scheming for a restoration of the faith. 
sut that would have meant a long, bloody, and bitter civil war 
that would have devastated England to the roots, left Eliza- 
beth with a country not worth ruling, and at the mercy of 
Spain itself, to say nothing of other watchful powers. It was 
no part of Elizabeth's policy to ruin her empire; from the 
moment of her accession she had devoted her energies to 
strengthening it, freeing it from debt, holding her own in the 
family of nations. It had almost crumbled during the later 
years of Henry the VIII. and the reigns of Edward VI. and 
her sister Mary, and it is possible that she dreamed from the 
first of raising England to the mighty position in which she 
indisputably left it. Even were the civil war brief it would 
mean the expenditure of vast sums of money, and Elizabeth 
never departed from her stringent economy, the hard financial 
policy which helped to make her the most execrated and the 
most admired sovereign of her time. Much of her policy has 
been credited to Burleigh, but that is immaterial, for Eliza- 
beth, being the most self-willed of women, would have done 
as she pleased in any case; she deliberately permitted herself to 
be guided by Burleigh, was never in fear of him or any mortal 
for a moment. So, whether or not she was influenced by *Bur- 
leigh’s arguments against the marriage with the man she loved, 
whether she was secretly married to Leicester and for reasons 
of state destroyed all evidence and refused to give her husband 
the position he coveted, whether her great act of self-abnegation 
was due to love of country or love of a throne, the fact remains 
that she did abstain from the mad act that would have ruined 
her and perhaps England, and died an old woman, still in power, 
and at the end of the most glorious reign in English history. 





MARY REMAINED THE MOST RESTLESS WOMAN IN HISTORY 


Mary, on the other hand, rocked on her austere throne for a 
few short years, and was executed ignominiously after many 
of captivity. Perhaps the real secret is that Elizabeth, 
like all truly great women, had a strong masculine fibre in her 
make-up, while Mary, still beloved of men with a turn for 
romance, was all woman, as she was one of the most fascinat- 
ing creatures that ever breathed. At the outset of her reign 
her prospects were as fair as Elizabeth’s, her opportunities for 
making history and strengthening her country very great; she 
knew how to rule, her brain was exceptional, and although 
incurably ambitious and intriguing (she would not have been 
a Guise, otherwise), coveting Klizabeth’s throne from the start, 
there was no reason why she should not have matched her wit 
and prowess against her rival for forty years had she been 
less the slave of love. Elizabeth was a woman of strong pas- 
sions, but she was no slave. Therein lay the more precise of 
the differences between the two women. And although Eliza- 
beth had no great power of inspiring love, and died a miserable 
old woman, she had her head on her shoulders, and a great place 
in history. Mary as a woman is one of the most appealing and 
romantic figures of all time, but historically she was a failure; 
and during those long years of her imprisonment, when her only 
diversions were plotting against the throne of her captor, and 
coquetting with her jailers, it is safe to say that she confessed 
the game to have been not worth the candle, and execrated the 
memory of Bothwell. There comes a time in the exceptional 
woman’s life when power means a great deal more than the 
affections and the passions, and it is very doubtful if Mary 
Stuart, given her choice, would not prefer to occupy Elizabeth’s 
niche in history rather than her own. 

Perhaps the most interesting question to-day is not the future 
of woman, but the future of love. Women in the last twenty 
years have practically revolutionized themselves, and they are 
going ahead with leaps and bounds that have no parallel in 
the history of the world. It seers to me that there is hardly 
a doubt that the time will come when love will occupy the 
same ratio in their life history as it to-day occupies in that 
of man. This does not mean that they will escape the clutches 
of Nature altogether, for most women, the most advanced, want 
children, for one reason or another. But it means a vast in- 
crease in their happiness, for they will no longer be blind 
slaves, and their interests will be multifarious. They will 
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become stronger characters than men, for 
in certain respects they are stronger now; 
they only need a generation or two of per- 
fect equality to preserve man _ himself 
from many of the follies into which woman 
so often leads him to-day. 

And certainly fewer careers will be 
ruined. How many of us_ know of 
actresses (particularly susceptible, owing 
to the constant use of their emotions) who 
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man she is desperately in love with de- 
spises our country, and, having visited it 
once, will never return. She lost him for 
a time and will not run the risk-of losing 
him again, but, on the other hand, she 
misses the chance of a world-wide instead 
of a merely European fame. No reputa- 
tion is worth anything that is not crowned 
by London and New York, and it is doubt- 
ful if she will even go to London. 


regrets, yearnings for the great audiences 
she had enchanted with her glorious voice, 
and abandoned long before satiety; and a 
return to the stage with the bloom rubbed 
from both voice and personality. <A 
young, unmarried prima donna occupies 
a unique position, and receives an adula- 
tion vouchsafed to no other woman in 
public Jife. if she must marry, at least 
wait until she is forty-five. One secret of 
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have devoted the best years of their life to 
love instead of relegating it to its proper 
place (as the men they have squandered 
their affections upon have done), and find- 
ing a compensation in work and a place in 
the public heart from which they would 
have drawn a far more permanent satis- 
faction. There is a great singer in Europe 
to-day, one of the greatest, who will 
probably never visit America because the 


Another operatic singer in Europe, 
eminently proper, may sacrifice her career 
at any moment for the sake of indulging 
herself in love—to marry and leave the 
stage. It is a question of meeting a man 
sufficiently endowed to tempt her, to prove 
stronger than her love for her art. The 
operatic stage would then suffer a great 
loss, and for what? One more little do- 
mestic ménage, in this case with probable 





Queen Elizabeth’s incessant popularity, 
no doubt, was that she never married; 
she belonged to no man, but to her entire 
nation. Every one of her subjects feit 
that she was his, or her, very own, for 
all the unsubstantiated scandals died a 
natural death; and it would be wise of 
women asking much of the public to take 
deeply to heart this example of the most 
successful woman in history. 
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OUR or five years ago a frugal, re- 
F sourceful woman, living in a town of 

twelve thousand people, conceived a 
plan for carrying on a _ successful co- 
operative boarding-club. Her father’s 
house was an old-fashioned brick one, not 
well lighted, hard to heat and hard to 
keep clean. She determined when she had 
a house of her own it should be small, 
well lighted, well heated, and devoid of 
waste room. 3 

Married people are quite apt to do after 
their marriage the thing they firmly re- 
solved not to do. It was not at all strange 
then that she and her husband purchased 
for their home a large, dark, old brick 
house. Its location was the most beauti- 
ful in the town, and it was exceedingly 
cheap. 

When large closets and small bedrooms 
had become bathrooms, when long low 
windows let in the sun on the south and 
west, when a great stone-pillared porch 
stretched itself across the whole front, 
they had an attractive and beautiful 
dwelling. Unfortunately it was large 
enough for a family of twelve—they were 
four. Now, the resourceful woman im- 
mediately realized that to do her own 
housework for her family in such a house 
was impossible unless she gave up all 
other things. She saw her mistake. She 
multiplied, divided, she added and sub- 
tracted, using her husband’s salary as a 
basis, and concluded to fill her extra 
rooms with lodgers and awaited results. 
The money thus obtained searcely paid for 
the extra service required. Another 
change and these same lodgers became 
boarders, and still she did not gain finan- 
cially. 

Some of her neighbors were having dif- 
ticulty keeping servants, and upon her 
suggestion these neighbors joined with her 
family, including her boarders, and formed 
a co-operative eating-club. They had no 
experience from which to work, nor any 
example to follow. They applied business 
methods to their venture. They took 
nothing for granted. They rented from 
the resourceful woman the kitchen with 
all utensils, the dining-room with dishes 
and furniture, for sixteen dollars a week 
—a dollar each. This sum included fuel 
and light. Each member furnished table 
silver and linen, including a tahle-cloth. 

They secured a cook at five dollars and 
a waitress at three. The cook had no 


other duties save cooking, the waitress 
served at all meals and kept the dining- 
roor in order. A third servant, some- 
times a boy working his way through busi- 
ness college or a girl at school or an old 
woman or man, prepared the vegetables 
and washed the dishes for two or three 
dollars a week. One of the members was 
the hostess for the week, her services be- 
ginning with Monday luncheon. She 
wrote out the bill of fare and ordered the 
supplies with the advice of the cook. Some 
members at first assisted, particularly in 
the matter of doing over remnants and in 
preparing certain dishes. The hostess or 
caterer, as she was sometimes called, sat 
at the head of the table, poured the coffee 
or tea, and looked after the comforts of 
the members, while her husband, if she 
had one, or some accommodating male 
member, if she had not, carved and acted 
as man of the house. All accounts with 
grocers, butchers, etc., were carefully 
kept, bills paid weekly, and the week’s 
history recorded in a book which was at 
any time open for inspection or consulta- 
tion. The total sum paid out for a week’s 
expenses was divided by sixteen and was, 
therefore, the amount each member owed. 
This keeping of accounts, collecting from 
members, was a task and could not be 
finished inside of three or four days, so 
a caterer gave her services for nearly ten 
days. The rest of the time she was free 
from care. It is easily seen that by this 
plan there was a constant change of menu, 
since we are all apt to buy the vegetables 
or meat of which we are most fond, not 
selfishly, quite, we think; if it is liked by 
us others must like it also. Then, too, 
this club was a self-organized, self-govern- 
ing body, and its members had no land- 
lady to whom or of whom they could com- 
plain. They could attempt to better ar- 
rangements, but, being unable, they must 
be endured. So selfish is the average hu- 
man being that he is not apt to find fault 
with himself. 

The club life did not change natures. 
There was the economical woman who 
served plain dishes and the bountiful 
woman whose bill of fare was a joy. Still 
there was advantage in both, for one had 
small bills, the other good food. 

During the first year, the expense to 
each member was about three dollars a 
week. Not one of these people could have 
lived at home for this amount. 


Later the rise of wages and food prod- 
ucts brought the weekly bills over four, 
and sometimes up to five, dollars. All 
members paid their share of the running 
expenses—that is, servants’ wages, kitchen 
and dining-room rent—whether he or she 
was present or absent; otherwise the place 
was filled by those who were waiting for 
a chance to become members. Members 
might invite substitutes to buld places for 
them in their absence. Eacin member paid 
fifteen cents for each guest for Juncheon 
or breakfast, twenty-five cents for dinner. 

For a long time only the women did 
the catering. Later, as the popularity of 
the club grew and the number of young 
men increased, the women grew tired of 
serving so often, and rebelled. Since then 
the wives of married men cater one week 
for themselves and another for the hus- 
bands, but the unmarried men as ‘well as 
the unmarried women have to take their 
turn. Of course, few men can really order 
the meals, but they can pay the cook to 
do it for them, and some of the young 
women who are employed as teachers and 
stenographers do the same. 

No lunch is served Sunday evening, the 
servants being released from duty after 
the midday meal. 

Once or twice, by sickness of cook or 
waitress, the women have actually done 
the cooking, the men waiting on table till 
substitutes could be secured. 

The executive woman who conceived the 
plan had a hand on the machinery at first. 
smoothed the rough places, governed the 
servants, ete. People who were watching 
the experiment said the success was en- 
tirely hers, and if she were not there the 
club would cease to exist. However, last 
winter she was absent from duty all win- 
ter and the club continued on the even 
tenor of its way. 

Students of economical conditions pre- 
dict that in the near future our home life 
will have an entirely different atmosphere, 
that co-operation will enter into several 
departments, that servants will specialize 
like physicians. The pictures they draw 
are sad ones to the writer, who remem- 
bers with such joy her grandmother’s 
home, her mother’s home, and enjoys, 
above all else, her own home, yet she has 
to admit that this club is a pretty good 
imitation of the genuine home. It puts 
into a dark shadow the ordinary board- 
ing-house or the small unsanitary hotel. 


THE PIANO AND ITS CARE 
By Loma Gill 
Tis piano responds almost like a liv- 


ing thing to the care and attention 

we bestow upon it. We hear its 
tones upon every side, from the obscurest 
village to the sinister heights of the me- 
tropolis; and yet, though we find a piano 
in almost every home, probably not one- 
third of these are kept in really good play- 
ing condition. Even people with the finest 
instruments neglect that most important 
part of their care—keeping in tune. 
Children are often obliged to practise 
upon pianos that would drive a musical 
ear to distraction, and still parents ex- 
pect them to learn to play well under 
such adverse conditions. 

What we should consider first in re- 
gard to this popular instrument is its 
placing or its most suitable position in 
a room. When a piano is new, to insure 
it from any possible injury, such as damp- 
ness and sudden changes in temperature, 
it is well to stand it where there is least 
draught—by an inner wall, but not too 
close to it, otherwise the wall will ab- 
sorb the tone. Neither should it be 
placed near or against the radiator or 
heater. A room in which the temperature 
is even is the most healthful atmosphere. 
If the room is large the best musical ef- 
fect is obtained—that is, in the case of 
a grand —by placing the piano in the 
centre of the room. All this, of course, ap- 
plies to old pianos as well as to new ones 

As to the best time and frequency with 
which tuning should be done: four times 
a year is usually sufficient. The neglect 
to keep a piano in tune often results in 
its irrevocable loss of pitch. Care should 
be taken to keep it at cencert pitch. 
There are some people who tell the tuner 
to raise a piano a tone or half-tone with- 
out knowing just exactly what it means. 
A woman was asked by the tuner, 

“Do you wish the piano raised?” 

“No,” she answered; “I think it is 
quite high enough, as it is on insulators.” 

On no aecount have the pitch lowered 
or the piano will be irreparably spoiled, 
and if possible always have the same 
tuner, as the instrument is more likely to 
stay in tune by being tuned in exactly 
the same way. 

For cleansing and polishing the wood 
the best thing known is oil of lemon. It 
is not necessary to keep the lid of the 
keyboard closed. ‘The ivories require 
plenty of light to keep them white. How- 
ever, if they have turned slightly yellow, 
exposure will bleach them again, though 
if they are much discolored only a special- 
ly trained person can restore them. Aleco- 
hol is considered excellent for whitening. 
Soap or washing- powders should not 
be used for cleansing the keys; a damp 
cloth, and if very sticky a cloth wet 
with spirits of gin, will be all that is 
necessary. If the ivories become broken 
in any way the ordinary household cement 
will repair them. 

Broken hammers are easily repaired if 
they are merely splintered. Some hot 
glue and the hammer bound with cord 
will be all that is required. A clean 
break can be mended only by a _ tuner. 
When the broken hammer is in a grand 
piano care must be taken, in removing 
the action, not to press upon any of the 
keys, as this throws the hammers up and 
will result in their breakage. 

Nothing is so disastrous to a piano as 
dampness, and if left to get a firm hold 
it will prove fatal to any instrument. On 
this account palms and ferns are not wise 
forms of ornamentation. The effects 
of dampness are rusted wires, sticking 
keys, the felt on the hammers falls 
off, the wood warps, and the piano 
will not remain ir tune. When you sur- 
mise that your piano sticks through 
dampness, place it in a warmer apart- 
ment for a day or two. Should this have 
no effect, take out the action and hold 
it at a moderate distance from a good 
fire. This usually proves effective. Need- 
less to say that the instrument should not 
be placed in the same position as before. 

The real music-lover does not make the 
top of his piano a table for bric-a-brac. 
Any object placed there will alter its tone. 
Could the poor piano but speak, we should 
have a tale sadder than the Sorrows of 
Werther. Do not press your friend of 
the Liszt school to play while you have 
any costly ornaments thereupon, other- 
wise his glowing and fiery style might 
come home to you with tragie force. 
Sometimes noises proceed from the pedals, 
which can be very easily remedied by 
greasing (not oiling). Sconces or candle 
brackets with glass saucers sometimes 
rattle. This can be prevented by placing 
a piece of cloth cut circular between the 
glass and the metal. 

On closing the piano for the summer 
see that the inside of the case is care- 
fully dusted, and before shutting it spread 
several layers of paper over the wires to 
absorb any dampness that may arise. 
Flannel being largely used in its con- 
struction, moths and other insects may 
be kept out by using powdered camphor 
wrapped in cotton and placed at the bot- 
tom of the case. 

































































ON EXERCISE FOR GIRLS 


By William Inglis 























VERYBODY in the world 
knows the necessity for 
‘, and the benefit ot physical 
« exercise. From the low- 





est, laziest bushman, 
driven by the pangs of 









»s hunger to the exercise 
: “ €3 of hunting, and the bene- 
fit of the foot he thus overtakes, to 
the busiest rich man in the world, who 
gives so many minutes a day to hygienic 
toil under doctor’s orders, we all come 
under the same law. No matter how fine 
our thoughts or how noble our aspira- 
tions, we humans are still animals, and if 
we neglect or starve or abuse the animal 
part of us, the mind and the soul are 
bound to suffer. Feeding without exercise 
spoils a human being just as surely as it 
spoils a horse. 

Why is it, then, that so few of us take 
thought or time for sufficient exercise? 
Pride and sloth, I fancy, are the reasons. 
We are apt to believe that we rise superior 
to gross animal needs (though the great- 
est saint or sage never could do that), 
or we are too lazy to open the door of 
exercise and go out into the delightful 
and bracing country that lies before us. 
If any writer or talker could rightly por- 
tray the pure joy of living, the glad sense 
of freedom and power, the state of exalta- 
tion, that come from being in good physic- 
al condition, it would never again be 
needful to exhort us to exercise. If one- 
half the effort were made to fortify hu- 
manity so as to prevent disease that is 
now made to cure or palliate disease, we 
should all take exercise every day and 
find in it not only health and strength, 
but no end of entertainment and exhilara- 
tion. I had almost forgotten the con- 
sideration of beauty, which has an im- 
portance so great that to neglect it would 
be the grossest treason. There is no girl 
in all the world so beautiful as she who 
is in perfect physical condition. And to 
attain that condition, or something very 
near it, is easily within the reach of the 
average girl or woman. She needs only 
determination and discretion. She can, by 
means of simple and regular physical 
training, which takes little time, easily 
achieve health and a beauty far superior 
to anything that can be bought in the 
shops, just as by the same means a man 
can acquire strength, agility, and stamina. 

Which probably is the reason why the 
editor has asked a mere man, who has 
enjoyed with profit for many years nearly 
every form of physical exercise known to 
civilized people, to make in this column 
some suggestions as to exercise for girls. 
The subject is delicate. Specialists have 
written acres of advice about it. Physi- 
ologists and anxious parents have thrown 
many restrictions around the games that 
girls should be allowed to play; brawny 
specialists, with too much zeal and too 
little discretion, have driven girls into 
exercises that overtaxed their powers, 
with evil results—in a word, the business 
has been often muddled. Nevertheless, it 
seems to me that with common sense as a 
guide we cannot go far astray in regulat- 
ing this vital matter. 

Let us begin with walking. That is the 
first exercise that the human race ever 
knew, even if our remote ancestors were 
probably arboreal. From toddling infancy 
to tottering age walking is the principal 
exercise we take. But how? Too often in 
a lazy, slipshod, dawdling fashion that 
covers a minimum of ground with a maxi- 
mum of effort and fatigue. Why? Be- 
eause civilization in all its advance has 
made it less and less necessary for either 
men or women to walk well. The women 
of the cave-dwellers were swift walkers 
and runners. They had to be. The weak 
and the slow were killed or captured by 
hostile neighboring tribes. As the means 
of transportation have been multiplied 
during many ages, the art of brisk walk- 
ing has dwindled. We have fallen away 
from the high efficiency that was once 
necessary if we desired to live. 

Have you, miss or madame, who read 
these lines, ever tried real walking, the 
walking that makes you feel as if you 
were gliding through the air without ef- 
fort, breathing deep, with a _ splendid 
sense of exhilaration and power, enjoying 
to the full the beautiful pictures that 
nature spreads about you on every hand, 
feeling a sense of happiness that nothing 
else can bring? If you have, you are a 
safe and sane athlete, and you need no 
urging to repeat the experiment every 
time you have the opportunity. That sort 
of walking doez not mean a stroll down 
the avenue or tiresome pottering around 





among the counters of crowded and stuffy 
department stores. Those  saunterings 
are laborious and tiresome, but they are 
not exercise. Real walking is not only 
the cheapest and the most accessible, but 
one of the most delightful pastimes one 
ean enjoy. It can be achieved by any one 
who is not a hopeless cripple. Let us 
consider how the thing is done. 

Begin at the ground. Are your shoes 
comfortable? Are they fit vehicles to 
carry you over three, or six, or ten, miles 
of brisk going? Of course, they are a 
mile too big. Every one knows that. They 
always are. But have they thin soles, 
pointed toes, and high heels that come to 
earth somewhere about the middle of the 
foot? If so, either throw them away or 
give up the idea of really walking. <A 
proper walking shoe, for girls or any one 
else, is broad and roomy at the toe, rather 
snug at the instep, has thick soles to pro- 
tect the foot from inequalities of the 
ground, and low, broad heels. If you 
would walk you must wear this kind of 
shoe. No other sort will do, no matter 
how old or comfortable it may be. If 
you are ashamed to be seen in such man- 
nish-looking things, get a pair, anyhow, 
and reserve them for good walking, just 
as you would keep a racquet for tennis or 
a paddle for canoeing. 

Dress should be looked to. When the 
great Bob Cook was at the zenith of his 
fame, and his Yale crews were the best in 
America, if not in the world, I asked him, 
“What is the most important thing in 
coaching a winning crew?” He answered: 
“ Make your crew comfortable. Boat them 
right and rig them right, and you’ve won 
half your battle.” 

The same rule applies to every form of 
athletics. To do anything well vou must 
first be comfortable, and those who would 
walk well must be not only well shod, 
but well dressed—the fewer complications 
of costume the better, wearing woollens 
next to the skin (except in tropical 
weather), and, above all, wearing no ap- 
paratus that can possibly hamper full, 
deep breathing. I beg the gentle reader 
to go over again very slowly the sug- 
gestion about freedom in breathing, and 
to live up to it. If you don’t, you can’t 
walk. Nor can you get benefit from any 
other kind of exercise if the full and free 
expansion of the ribs is at all ham- 
pered. On the contrary, exercise in a 
cramped, tight costume is sure to do you 
harm. 

Before you begin to walk, look to your 
carriage. If you don’t stand right you 
ean’t walk right. ‘To stand erect with 
ease is the simplest thing in the world. 
Hold the head straight up and the chin 
well in—nothing forced about the posi- 
tion, however. Let the upper arch of the 
breastbone be raised as high as possible 
without discomfort. Let it point toward 
the sky and keep it pointing there. Then, 
if you will arrange your body so that the 
opening of the ear, the middle of the 
shoulders, the knees, and the ankles are 
all in the same vertical line, you will find 


yourself standing correctly. So many 
otherwise sane persons believe that to 


stand up straight it is necessary to sway 
the shoulders far back, arch the spine, 
and lean backward like a strutting pea- 
cock, that it is well to keep these simple 
directions in mind and practise them over 
and over again until the correct attitude 
becomes habitual. Have you ever noticed 
how an acrobat stands, or a youngster 
new from West Point or Annapolis, or 
any one else who has learned how to hold 
himself erect and at ease? They all stand 
like that. Indeed, the setting-up drill as 
practised in the army and navy is a far 
better and more profitable exercise for 
those who would be straight and strong 
and well poised than most of the cranky 
and muscle-straining isms taught by the 
faddists. Moreover, if you follow the 
directions given above you won't have to 
worry about the uprightness of your 
shoulders or the flatness of your back; 
for if you’ll just remember to breathe 
deep and keep your chin in and the upper 
arch of the chest raised as far as possible 
toward the sky the shoulders will easily 
fall into the correct position, and you'll 
never be bothered with round shoulders 
or the hideous sagging downward and 
slouching forward that afflicts so many 
otherwise good people. Remember that 
neither your heart nor your lungs nor 
any other vital organ can do its work 
properly unless you hold yourself erect. 
It isn’t necessary to be stiff or con- 
strained. Be upright, really upright, and 
you'll be at ease. 
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T was not until they felt 
the actual jar of the 
starting train that the 
two little old maids real- 
ized that they had burned 
their ships behind them. 

Anne Marie huddled 
down into her seat and 
shut her eyes tightly for fear of a pos- 
sible cinder. She held a brown paper 
parcel clasped in her hand. Emmeline 
sat up stiffly, every muscle tense, in 
readiness for an immediate leap to safety 
should the train be wrecked. She 
clutched her ticket and that of her less 
reliant sister in a desperate grip and 
carefully scrutinized the conductor before 
she would consent to part with them. 

Anne Marie touched her sister’s arm 
Her delicately colored face wore a worried 
expression. 

“ We're passin’ the cemet’ry, Em/’line,” 
she faltered. ‘ Are you sure we did right 
to take all the money we've saved to bury 
us and go gallivantin’ off to the city 
like this? Her voice grew plaintive. 
* Mebbe well have to be buried by the 
town, Em'line.” 

‘I don’t care if we are,” snapped Em- 
meline. ‘“ We've never had a mite of fun 
in our blessed lives, and we're goin’ to 
have for just once. | her gaze wan- 
dered away over the scurrying fields— 
“Vm thinkin’ of buyin’ a hat with purple 
roses. I’m determined to be stylish if | 
break my neck. I'm thinkin’ | shall buy 
a big bunch of real violets—them expen- 


sive ones. Anyway, we'll go straight to 
the theatre when we get in. 
* Do you think its godly to go to a 


objected Anne Marie, 


theatre, Km/‘line* 
in a shocked tone. 
“Godly,” sneered Emmeline. “1 guess 
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Providence won’t lay up one after- 
noon performance against us. 
Anyway, I’m willin’ to take all 
the blame in the day of wrath.” 

Anne Marie subsided and again 
shut her eyes. Not so Emmeline. 
She stared fixedly out of the win- 
dow, her whole attitude suggestive of the 
stern determination to wrest one day of 
excitement from the unwilling hand of 
fate. 

‘I don’t care if 1 never get buried,” 
she grated through set teeth. 

At length the train drew into the 
station; and Emmeline, gripping the 
frightened Anne Marie by the arm, won 
through the confusion and reached the 
street. They stood still for a while out- 
side the station, dazed by the rush of the 
strange, new world in which they found 
themselves. Several cars passed, but they 
looked at them askance. Jjoth had a 
secret fear that if they once got on they 
would never be able to alight, but would 
be carried on throughout eternity. At 
last they inquired the way and _ started 
valiantly for the theatre. 

Kkmmeline assumed a bold front to cover 
the doubts that assailed her very soul. 
She was horribly, overwhelmingly afraid 
but she would cheerfully have undergone 
torture before she would have admitted 
the state of her feelings. The bustle of 
the surging city confused her; the streets 
seemed filled with uncanny monsters that 
darted suddenly around corners with the 
apparent purpose of annihilating her and 
little Anne Marie. As for that timid 
soul, she was paralyzed; but she shut 
her eyes when they came to a crossing 
and clung blindly to her sister’s arm, for 
she had an abiding faith in Emmeline. 

* Mebbe,” she murmured, as they darted 
across under the feet of the horses and 
gained the curb in safety—* mebbe, if 
we get killed, Marthy Driscoll will see 
we're buried decent.” 

Emmeline’s lips set. 

“ Now see here,’ she snapped; “ you’re 
plumb bound to get into that buryin’- 
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“OH, THE BEAUTIFUL ROSES! MAY I SEE?” 


heir Little 
’ Hinge = 


ByFanny Medbury Pendleton 
Illustrated by E.Dalton Stevens 


ground, ain’t you? You seem to feel a 
hankerin’ after the family lot. But we 
ain’t goin’ to die yet awhile, and we’re 
goin’ to-enjoy ourselves while we are liv- 
in’; we can afford to take some chances 
after we’re dead.” 





—and lifted her delicate face in ecstasy. 
She had never read the play, was quite 
ignorant of the merits of Shakespeare; 
but her gentle soul opened, flower-like, at 
the touch of the human nature in it all, 
and her heart went out to the slender, 
white-robed Cordelia and ached in pity 
for the aged but kingly Lear. 

“Tt is a wee bit like Cinderella,” she 
remarked. “There she is and there are 
the proud sisters.” 

And Anne Marie quite failed to notice 
that her pleasure was being enjoyed by 
a girl in the seat behind her to a degree 
which caused the play to suffer in the 
competition. 

Emmeline was quite as engrossed, but 
beneath her response to the pathos of the 
story surged a strong feeling of personal 
exultation. And while she wept over the 
sorrows of the king her heart was sing- 
ing a song of triumph. The real world 
was here and, if not of it, she was in it 
for a time. The magic spell of the great 
city was upon Emmeline. 

* Oh,” breathed Anne Marie, as_ the 
curtain fell and the lights flashed on after 
the last act, “I don’t care if I never get 
buried. Why didn’t we come before?” 

She reached up to adjust the new hat 









































THE BUSTLE OF THE SURGING CITY CONFUSED HER 


They paused occasionally to drink in 
the glories of the store windows; once they 
made a resolute dive within, and when 
they emerged Emmeline was wearing a hat 
trimmed with purple roses, while the awed 
but blissful face of Anne Marie peeped 
out from beneath a mate to it with pink 
ones. 

When at last they reached the theatre 
—that Mecea of their dreams—all tix 
midity dropped like a husk from the soul 
of Emmeline. She began to feel that, for 
the first time in her life, she was really 
living. 

‘I can get more fun out of this than 
I can out of bein’ well buried,’ she 
whispered to herself with unconscious hu- 
mor. Her spirits had risen, and, posting 
her shrinking sister in a safe spot, she 
bent her energies to the purchase of 
tickets. 

“Did you get front seats?” queried 
Anne Marie, as she reappeared. 

“I didn’t ask for ’em,” was the an- 
swer. “These in the sixth row was so 
expensive I knew we couldn’t afford front 
ones. Never you mind what they cost— 
I ain’t goin’ to tell you. You come along.” 

Down the long aisle in the wake of the 
usher swept Emmeline, undaunted by the 
blaze of light and the many eyes of the 
crowded theatre; head held high; every 
inch of her spare figure proudly assertive 
of dignity, her black alpaca sweeping 
majestically behind her, while meek little 
Anne Marie scurried close on her heels 
like a frightened rabbit. 

The play was a performance of King 
Lear; and as the heavy velvet curtains 
swayed apart, framing the court scene, 
Anne Marie forgot her fright—forgot the 
fact that she might be buried by the town 


with the pink roses, and the carefully 
cherished brown paper parcel popped open, 
disclosing a large piece of embroidery 
upon which the flowers might have 
dropped from the new hat itself, so 
natural were they. 

“Oh, the beautiful roses! May I see 
cried a gentle voice behind them, as the 
smartly gowned, sweet-faced girl leaned 
forward admiringly. 

“T sat behind you in the train this 
morning,’ she said, with a smile. “I 
spend part of my summers up the river, 
and, oh, I wonder if | could prevail upon 
you to give me embroidery lessons. I! 
never saw such perfect work. I have a 
number of friends who would be delighted 
if you would only take orders — they 
would give you much better prices than 
an exchange.’ 

There were tears in the eyes of little 
Anne Marie as she looked up into the 
girl’s face. 

“Will I,” she cried. “ You don’t know 
what it would mean to Emmeline and me, 
child. It may save us from bein’ bur—” 
She paused at a warning look from her 
sister. 

The girl turned toward Emmeline. 

“You must have had a perfect day,” 
she said, “and it would please me very 
much if I might give a last touch.” 

And, reaching up, she pinned her own 
great bunch of violets upon the front of 
Emmeline’s old black alpaca dress. 

Anne Marie fairly danced as they left 
the theatre. 

“Emmeline,” she said, joyfully, “ ’m 
thinkin’ we won’t have to be bur—” 

“You hush up,” said Hmmeline, but 
upon her face was the rapt expression of 
one who gives thanks. 
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ECONOMICAL FASHIONS 


By Marie Olivier 








HREE garments for little girls are 
T illustrated on this page. They show 
the types of clothing in which 
mothers to whom economy is of secondary 
importance to the child’s physical wel- 
fare are dressing girls of from five to ten 
years. You will see at once, however, how 
their simple lines and sensible absence of 
frills bring them into the class of gar- 
ments “that may be made up from cut- 
downs.” 
The little serge frock (without a par- 
ticle of trimming except the stitching 
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the ordinary seamstress could make sue 
cessfully at a trifling cost. They are de 
signed primarily as a sort of dress com- 
plement to the tailored suit. The first is 
a separate adjustable slip, made upon 
a thin fitted and boned lining, and is to 
be put on over a high-waisted skirt. You 
will see at once how useful such a little 
waist will prove where the wardrobe is 
limited to a practical tailored suit, say, 
during a short trip away from home or, 
let us say, where a last year’s suit is be- 
coming and still in good condition, and 


A GROUP OF PRACTICAL INDOOR AND OUTDOOR GARMENTS FOR LITTLE GIRLS 


and the self-covered buttons), with its 
roomy sleeves, loose belt line, and pleated 
skirt, is one that may be pieced invisibly 
in a number of ways, between the pleats, 
from shoulder to waist line (under a loose 
or stitched pleat), and down the sleeve 
from shoulder to wrist. 

The material should be seamed on the 
wrong side and afterward turned and 
stitched down on the right side so as to 
form a narrow tuck or wider pleat, ac- 
cording to the material. Narrow bands 
of some contrasting fabric also may be 
stitched over such seams; or the collar, 
cuffs, belt, and an added hem of a dif- 
ferent material may be given to eke out 
the dress where the original goods run 
short. Again, where braid or narrow rib- 
bon is available, this may be used as a 
strap trimming over such seams. 

Little underslips in blouse or plain 





requires only a little refurbishing to make 
it attractive for present wear. 

A shirtwaist will, of course, be worn 
with such a suit in the morning or in the 
office; but it will be too plain, if not actu- 
ally out of place, for other hours and 
other surroundings. Just substitute for 
it a prettily contrived over-slip made of 
some soft silk, or net, or crépe, fashioned 
on the lines of the first waist shown above, 
and you will have converted your plain 
morning suit into a pretty and appro- 
priate afternoon dress. 

That dainty ladder-trimmed garment 
which is shown also in the group may be 
made’ (and should be in order to get the 
best service out of it) of material like the 
suit, with ladder trimming formed of taf- 
feta. Or it may be of matching net, with 
narrow ribbon. Again, it may be made 
entirely of ribbon, the plain portions, say, 





THREE THEATRE WAISTS OF CREPE, CLOTH AND BROCHE VEILINC 


princess form are now almost exclusively 
worn with the child’s one-piece frock. 

An excellent idea in connection with 
these underslips is to make them with 
warm flannel tops (to which may be given 
a thin muslin lining if this be thought 
necessary), to which various ruffles may 
be attached by means of buttons and but- 
tonholes. , 

Then there are three charming fancy 
waists shown on this page, any of which 


in three-inch velvet or figured ribbon, and 
the ladders in satin with a cord edge. 

The third waist, of broché-patterned 
veiling, may also be an adjustable one, 
made to slip on over a worn lace or lin- 
gerie blouse of which the lower sleeve 
portions and the yoke are still in good 
shape. The Middle Ages sleeves with deep 
broché borders will give the new touch to 
the waist, and the lower edge may be 
given a crush belt. 






























In choosing materials for summer wash 
dresses the experienced buyer will select 





for their beauty and for their 
established reputation for wearing 


and washing well. They have 
been made in America for over 
fifty years. They have the soft- 
ness of texture, the originality of 
design and the exquisite coloring Bie 
of the finest French and Scotch i \i 
ginghams; but \ i 


They Pay No Duty . 


and can be sold for the price of 
ordinary domestic ginghams. Do 
not choose your wash dress fabrics 
for 1910 until you have seen 


Barnaby 
Zephyrs 


Ask your dealer for Barnabys. 
If you cannot find them, send for 
samples and we will tell you 
where you can buy the goods. 
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HOLIDAY 


By Lydia LeBaron Walker 


NOVELTIES 





























SUNS 


HRISTMAS shopping is dependent 
( upon Christmas atmosphere. This 

psychological equation is important. 
It overbalances the annual resolution to 
be ready beforehand next year. In mid- 
seasons, apart from the holiday environ- 
ment, such resolutions evaporate. As a 





mirror, the other a diminishing glass. 
However small these glasses may be, they 
reflect the entire face at one time. If a 
bonbonniére locket is to be given, let it 
be accompanied by a little box of tiny 
confections or candied violets. It is a 
pretty courtesy and the expense is trifling. 

Coin-holders are a 





= fad just now. They 

















are a deviation from 
tlie staple and ever- 
popular — gift-purses. 
In connection with 
the new coinage of 
pennies, these holders 
are very timely. 
Some are small 
enough for lockets, as 
already indicated. 
Others have three 
compartments. They 
may be carried alone 
or worn as chatel- 
aines. The illustra- 
tion shows a diversity 
of shapes and_ sizes. 
Some styles are suit- 
able for gentlemen. 
A bright penny for 
luck should be en- 
closed in either coin- 
holder’ or purse. 
Little leather purses 
overlaid with gold 























COIN-PURSE, SPECTACLE-CASE, MAGNIFYING GLASS, AND CLASPS 


consequence, the advent of Christmas 
tinds most people somewhat unprepared. 
It is in the last strenuous days of inde- 
cision that an apt suggestion comes like 
an inspiration. ete ; 
Jewelry is particularly felicitous for 
presents. Its daintiness delights. Its 
beauty appeals. It strikes a 


are rich and dainty. 
The gold is the pur- 
est and does not tar- 
nish. Such purses are admirably suited 
to carry in mesh-bags. ‘They are too light 
to strain the links. ‘The cost is insig- 
nificant beside that of mesh-purses. 
Matinée bags are delightful affairs for 
those who frequent the opera or theatre. 
They look like rather large silver purses. 


very inexpensive ones to costly jewelled 
affairs. The lady’s knife shown is gold 
with engine-turned decoration. The man’s 
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A DRINKING-CUP AND JEWEL CASES 


knife has desirable features in the cigar- 
cutter, scissors and nail-file. The best 
steel is used. They are not merely trinkets. 
The two flower-pins illustrated are 
simple and useful. The spring in the 
smaller one holds even a little spray se- 
curely. The point in the longer one ful- 
fils the same object. Handy pin-sets now 
have two shorter and two longer pins. 
The longest one is for veil or boa; the 
next size for belt or jabot; the smaller 
ones are for collar or cuffs. Their uses, 
however, are not arbitrary, their very 
name being significant. The set shown is 
notable in design, combining turquoise- 
blue enamel with pearls and delicate gold 
work. Hat-pins are numerous and ornate. 
Violet de Parme metal tone, combined 
with amethyst, is used in the model pic- 
tured. Tinted metals are a feature of 
the year that increases in favor. Gold 
safety-pins are now made with prac- 
tically unbreakable hinges, open them 
as wide as one will. They are 





welcomed by those who wear 








pleasing note of personality. 
Moreover, it is not without a 
certain historic association and 
precedent. ‘Lhe specific gifts 
on that first holy Christmas 
were gold, frankincense and 
myrrh. Through the ages, 
gold, silver, and precious 
stones have held a prominent 
place in holiday gifts. This 
season they are wrought into 
most attractive forms, appeal- 
ing alike to taste and purse. 

Lockets hold the unique 
position of appropriate pres- 
ents for every one, young and 
old. Just now they are de- 
eidedly popular. ‘They show 
great diversity of shape and 
design —all equally correct. 
Some of their uses are sur- 











automobile veils. Little jew- 
elled French veil-pins, shaped 
like hair-pins, are new. They 
are as dainty as can be. 

Cloak clasps are being re- 
vived. They are apt to be 
used on furs, consequently they 
offer a good idea for Christ- 
mas remembrances. 

Silver bodkins come in sets 
of two, three, or four widths. 
Silver hem-gauges are useful. 

For men_ collar - buttoners 
are good gifts. ‘They come in 
several shapes, in gold or 
silver. A combination tooth- 
brush and case is a suitable 
present for a traveller. The 
brush unscrews and slips into 
the handle when not in use. 














Nothing makes nicer holiday 








prising. They may disclose 





pictures or powder-puffs, mir- 
rors or money, watches or 
wafers. The regulation picture- 
locket is treasured by one who is fre- 
quently away from home. If, before 
presenting it, the desired portraits are 
enclosed, the gift is delightfully complete. 
Some lockets, like the one illustrated, 
have places for as many as four pictures. 
Vanity lockets are dear to girlish hearts. 
Some of us never got over being girls. 
These ornaments contain powder-puff and 
diminishing mirror. Some lockets open 
with secret springs. Lockets of enamel 
with chains to match are artistic. They 
come also in gold, sterling, and German 
silver. Mirror lockets usually open on a 
pivot: one side contains an ordinary 
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FLOWER PINS, LOCKETS, VEIL. AND COLLAR PINS 





ES, HEM-GAUGE, SPECTAGLE-CASE AND RIBBON-RUNNERS 


Opera-glasses, tiny fans, and complete 
vanity-eases are their fittings. Fans with 
folding handles can be bought separately. 
Their convenience in carrying makes 
them desirable. 

Any one who wears glasses will wel- 
come one of the handsome silver spec- 
tacle or eye-glass cases. Leather cases 
with silver or gold trimmings have the 
advantage of being light. They cost little, 
also. Chatelaine cases are being revived. 
They are a most convenient accessory, pre- 
venting many spectacle-hunts. 

A diminutive magnifying glass to help 
in threading needles immediately suggests 
a gitt for a grand- 
mother. The glass 
has a silver handle 
and rim. Folding 
reading-glasses come 
small enough to be 
carried in one’s pock- 
et. In gold _ they 
make handsome pres- 
ents. Silver ones are 
not so small and 
dainty. For this very 
reason, however, they 
are mare useful. They 
cost about half as 
much as the _ gold- 
rimmed ones. It is 
the work of only a 
few minutes to make 
a chamois or silk 
case for such glasses. 


The personal touch 
is appreciated. 
Gold and _ silver 


pocket-knives are de- 
eidedly in evidence 
this season. They 
make practical and 
pretty presents. In 
price they range from 











presents than fancy umbrella 
handles. They come separately 
or in sets with tips. Designs 
in two finishes of silver are favored. Sil- 
ver deposit work also has a place. There 
is an increasing call for handles with 
semi-precious stones. We have become 
accustomed to elaborate parasol handles. 
Umbrellas are now receiving attention. 
































SOME GIFTS SUITABLE FOR MEN 


It should be remembered particularly 
at the holiday season that the art of re- 
ceiving a gift is no less than the art of 
giving. A present may not be the exact 
article desired. It is frequently other- 
wise. The loving thoughtfulness that 
prompts a gift is really, however, the 
element to be most treasured. Surely, 
this alone is worth a true expression of 
appreciation. 





TEACHER AND MOTHER 
By Mildred V. W. Patterson 


HEN there is a strained relation 
between the mother and the teach- 
er it is usually due to a misunder- 

standing which a note or a few words of 
explanation will make clear, or an utter 
lack of knowledge of what a_teacher’s 
work constitutes and the condition under 
which she works. 

Psychologically, we speak of develop- 
ment of the child morally, mentally, and 
physically. , es 

The mental training of the child is left 
to the teacher as her work, but more often 
the moral and physical training as well 
fall to the lot of the conscientious teach- 
er. Many parents, and not always those 
of the poorer class, think they have done 
their duty when they have clothed and fed 
their children. 

The teacher must lead the child along 
the paths of knowledge, encouraging some 
and spurring others to greater effort. 

A certain standard fixed by a board of 
education or superintendent of schools 
must be reached in order that the child 
be promoted. 

But parents seem to forget that all minds 
are not equally capable of acquiring and 
retaining knowledge, and, while bewail- 
ing the fact that the child did not reach 
the required standard, will calmly tell 
you they “never could understand arith- 
metic” or “ spelling was dreadfully hard ” 
for them. “ 

How many of the mothers who cannot 
settle the difticulties between two children 
of their own have the proper sympathy for 
the teacher who must keep peace among 
fifty? 

Children are apt to appropriate what 
does not belong to them, and must be made 
to understand kindly but forcibly to what 
the habit will lead if continued. 

Then equally hard to deal with is the 
denial of the wrong-doing. The petty 
jealousies and tattling must be discour- 
aged, as well as unkind criticism of each 
other. 

Kindness to animals and a love and 
reverence of God and all His handiwork 
must be taught in these impressionable 
years. 

The use of bad language and pernicious 
habits must be checked by the teacher, 
and this is one of the hardest things to 
reach, as they most often are practised 
on the playground when removed from the 
eye of the teacher. 

Closely akin to morals I place manners, 
which ought to be the outgrowth and ex- 
pression of the morals and character of 
the child. ; 

The teacher must see that habits of 
cleanliness are practised, hands and face 
are clean, the hair combed, and inquire 
if the teeth have been brushed. 

I know of one teacher who goes a step 
farther and insists upon the proper care 
of the finger nails, hoping that a year’s 
practice of this habit may leave a lasting 
influence and lessen the common fault of 
unsightly finger nails that is so often seen 
on otherwise cleanly persons. The number 
of children who bite their finger nails is 
appalling, and if the habit is allowed to 
grow it often becomes a chain which they 
are never able to break. : 

It is so evident in these times that per- 
sonal appearance often plays as important 
a part in obtaining and holding a position 
as mental ability, that I think the few 
minutes spent daily in this inspection of 
personal appearance is well spent. 

I have shown some of the teacher’s 
duties to the children mentally and mora!- 
ly, but we must also develop them physic- 
ally. 

Physical exercises must daily be given 
to properly develop each part of the body 
in turn, and the value of proper breath- 
ing, sunshine, fresh air, exercise, and good 
ventilation also taught. 

There are many more things that must 
be taught incidentally, and all must be 
accomplished by patience, never degen- 
erating inte nagging or showing a loss of 
temper, which a mother may pardon in 
herself, but which would never be forgiven 
in a teacher. 

When mothers understand the teacher’s 
manifold duties and responsibilities, and 
that both are working toward the same 
end, the betterment of the child, they be- 
gin to appreciate the meaning and scope 
of a teacher’s work. 

Mothers’ meetings are doing much to 
bring the mother and the teacher closer 
together, but all schools do not have 
mothers’ meetings and not all mothers 
attend the meetings where they are 
held. 

When next inclined to criticise your 
child’s teacher take the trouble to find the 
truth of the matter by a kindly note, or 
call upon the teacher and see if you do 
not come away convinced that she is the 
child’s friend and doing her best under 
trying circumstances. 

Do you, with all your mother love, pos- 
sess and always show the patience of Job 
and the wisdom of Solomon when dealing 
with your child? Yet that is what many 
demand of a teacher. 
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CANDY-MAKING FOR AMATEURS 


By Corinne U. Wells 

























Sw)> * LL the world loves candy 








PARES —your children, the chil- 
— Ya dren of the woman who 


ws comes every Monday 
morning to do your wash- 
ing, the pampered boy 
around on the avenue at 
whose polished heels a 
fluttering, chattering French nursemaid 
is forever tagging. 

Really good eandy is expensive to buy; 
cheap candy is often expensive to eat. By 
making the family sweets at home, choice 
confections may be had for the price of 
inferior ones in the shops, and an amaz- 
ing satisfaction and fasemation will re- 
ward the effort. 

As a practical accomplishment, one that 
will supplement a too meagre income. or 
cause one to be where none existed, candy- 
making is ideal. Everybody eats it; 
everybody buys it; and most people are 
willing to pay a good price for a good 


be brittle or stringy, but soft and waxy. 
If it has cooked too long, add a little hot 
water and boil over again. The quantity 
of sugar given above will make one pound 
of fondant, which is as much as an ama- 
teur should attempt working with at one 
time. = 

When the syrup is done, remove the 
kettle from the stove and put it in a cold 
place until the contents are cool enough 
to allow the hand to rest with comfort 
on the bottom of the kettle. If the syrup 
is too cold it will not thicken properly 
when stirred, and if it is too hot it will 
be apt to turn to sugar. The stirring 
should be done with a _ long-handled 
wooden spoon, and should continue slow- 
ly, constantly, and in the same direction 
while the syrup goes through the process 
of turning into fondant. First it will 
become milky, then thick and white, and 
finally dry around the edge and so stiff 
that another turn of the spoon would be 





CREAM NUT CANDY AND MIXED BONBONS 


quality. Home-made candy is usually the 
best seller at bazars. It is especially 
profitable because of the low cost of mak- 
ing. One pound of plain fondant costs 
not more than two cents above the cost 
of a pound of granulated sugar. The 
price of sugar varies from five to six 
cents. Two cents allows a wide margin 
for cream of tartar, coloring. and flavor- 
ing. To be sure, this is only the plain 
fondant, and the cost advances when 
nuts, chocolate, cocoanut, and other in- 
gredients are added, but when the selling 
price is from sixty to eighty cents a 
pound, there still remains a gratifying 
profit. 

In making candy, as in building a 
house, the foundation is the important 
thing. French fondant, which is not near- 
ly so formidable as it sounds, is to candy 
what stone and mortar are to a build- 
ing; therefore, it is wise to build the 
foundation according to _ specifications, 
and finish up to suit individual fancy. 

FRENCH FONDANT 

One pint granulated sugar, one-half 
pint cold water, and ope-quarter teaspoon- 
ful cream of tartar. 


difficult. Take the mass into the hands 
quickly and lay on a marble slab. Knead 
it like bread dough until it is soft and 
creamy. If a marble slab cannot be had, 
the same result may be obtained by 
working the fondant vigorously in the 
hands. 

Now the foundation is made. The next 
move depends upon what kind of a bon- 
bon is wanted, which will determine the 
flavor, color, and shape. 

The flavor to be used is always worked 
into fondant after it is taken into the 
hands. A few drops are poured into little 
holes made with the finger, and worked 
through the mass. The entire quantity 
need not be flavored or colored alike, but 
may be separated and each portion fla- 
vored differently. 

Flavoring oils are much better than ex- 
tracts and may be procured in small quan- 
tities from reliable druggists. Five cents’ 
worth will flavor many pounds of candy. 
Three or four drops will be enough for 
each pound. 

Time was when all the colors of the 
rainbow could be purchased, but now the 
pure-food laws make it almost impossible 
for the amateur candy-maker to procure 

















THE FINISHED BONBONS IN BOXES 


Put these in a _ porcelain-lined kettle 
and boil rapidly without stirring or mov- 
ing. The length of time necessary to boil 
fondant cannot be determined by minutes. 
There comes what might be called the con- 
fectioners’ psychological moment when a 
teaspoonful of the syrup poured into a 
little cold water will form a soft ball in 
the bottom of the cup that will not ad- 
here to moistened fingers. This must not 


anything but cochineal, which is harmless 
and beautiful. So one may at least color 
bonbons any shade of pink, from the 
most delicate to the deepest rose. It 
should be worked into the fondant like 
flavoring. 

One is not dependent, however, upon 
liquid colorings alone to beautify confec- 
tions. For a few cents the professional 
will supply the novice with decorations 








that will add beauty of color, delicacy of 
flavor, and a distinctive touch. 

A quarter of a pound of candied cher- 
ries will cost fifteen cents. These twenty 
five or thirty luscious big red cherries 
will decorate several pounds of candy if 
judiciously used. Candied violets when 
quoted by the pound are very expensive, 
but there are endless possibilities in half 
an ounce, which will cost but a few cents. 
Rose petals are even more expensive than 
violets, but even a quarter of an ounce 
will add a touch of luxury to many boxes 
of candy. Dragée candies are really in- 
dispensable. For ten cents one can pur- 
chase enough of these tiny mint-tlavored 
silvery balls to top several. pounds of 
chocolate. 

A bit of soft, pink, rose-flavored fon- 
dant, folded about by two or three rose 
petals, materializes your fancy into a bud. 
A few additional petals will transform 
the bud into a beautiful full-blown edible 
rose. 

The decorative possibilities of rose bon 
bons are fascinating to contemplate. 
There is the afternoon-tea table, which 
too often needs the attraction of a novel 
ty, or the candle-lit birthday cake that 
would be so lovely encircled by a wreath 
of pink candy buds resting on the white 
icing. 

Those little accessories are not neces- 
sary to the making of good candy, but the 
use of them gives to a box of bonbons the 
same distinction that hand embroidery 
gives to a gown. 

Candy should be as pleasing to the eye 
as to the palate, and all one’s ingenuity 
will be required to compete with the pro 
fessional. 

Fondant may be moulded with the 
hands or cut into shapes, but moulding is 
perhaps the most satisfactory. During 
the process the hands should be frequent- 
ly dipped in cold water and dried, but 
never greased. 

A round ball makes the foundation for 
all moulded pieces. A small portion of 
the finished fondant is placed between the 
palms and rolled until it is smooth and 
round. Before it leaves the hand, and 
while it is pliable, press on the top the 
nut-meat or any other decoration that is 
desired. Lay the pieces on a platter cov 
ered with paraffine paper; those that are 
to be chocolate-coated must be put away 
to become cold and firm before dipping. 

The flat round shape, that usually given 
to chocolate peppermints and wintergreen 
creams, is secured by giving a round ball 
a flattening squeeze between the palms. 

If a solid chocolate candy is wanted, 
stir in a square of melted chocolate with 
the other ingredients, or with plain fon 
dant, and flavor generously with vanilla. 

A pound of tondant enriched by nut- 
meats and formed into a roll will cut 
down into pretty round slices that are by 
no means commonplace. 

Chocolates are universally liked, and 
the candy-maker will be safe in disguis- 
ing most any combination of materials 
under a chocolate coating. A nut-meat, a 
violet, a cherry, a bit of preserved fruit, 
a shred of citron, a raisin—any good 
thing that can be rolled into the centre 
of a small piece of fondant will prove an 
agreeable surprise if it is chocolate 
covered. 

The dipping may be done as soon as the 
eandy is firm, or be postponed until the 
following day. 

A smail bowl that will fit down in the 
top of the teakettle is the best utensil 
in which to melt chocolate. A double 
boiler is good, but on account of the size 
of the upper compartment, more choco 
late will be required to give sufficient 
depth in which to dip the pieces. 

Cut half a pound of unsweetened choco 
late into the bowl, add a lump of para 
ffine as large as a black walnut, and let 
them melt over the hot water in the 
kettle. When they are smooth and well 
mixed remove the bow! from the kettle to 
cool a little before beginning to dip. Have 
ready a flat-bottomed colander and a darn- 
ing-needle. Cover the bottom of this with 
paraftine paper, through which the holes 
will show. Stick the point of the needle 
into the bottom of the piece to be dipped, 
immerse in the bowl, and then wait until 
the superfluous chocolate has dripped off. 
Push the eye of the needle down through 
one of the holes, reach the other hand un 
der, and pull the needle through, and the 
chocolate will remain on the paper and no 
disfiguring hole will be visible marking 
the place where the needle was pulled out. 
When the paper is covered with finished 
candy, remove it to a platter, which must 
be put in a cool place long enough to 
harden the chocolate. 
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The absolute purity, high quality, 


delicious flavor and thorough 


reliability of 


Walter Baker 
& Co.’s 


COCOA and 
CHOCOLATE 


have secured for these prepara- 
tions the endorsement of good 
cooks and housekeepers through- 
out the world. 

One good house- 
keeper says: 












“T have ex- 
perimented with 
other makes, but 
have put them all 
aside for Baker's, 
which 
much more accept- 


able.” 


seems sO 


Send for free recipe 
book, finely illustrated 


Registered 
U.S. Pat. Office 


WALTER BAKER 
& CO. Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


DORCHESTER, 
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are the most delicious and nu- \ 
tritious crackers made, and ia 

} order to have you know this we 
wish to send you | 


| A Box FREE 


Send us your name and address and 
your grocer’s name, if you please, and 
the box will be forwarded at once, 
Most good grocers keep Educator Crack 
ers. If yours don't, and won't get them 
for you, we'll supply you direct. 
Johnson Educator Food Co. j 
235 Tremont Street - ~- Boston, Mass. 






















AWN ai cat ete 
Sage fered” 
What shall we have for dessert or salad?— 
is answered over a hundred times in the 
new illustrated Knox dessert book. Also 
many recipes for candies better than ‘‘fudge” 
or “ Divinity.” For the name and address ot 
our grocer we will send you the book free. 
tr he doesn't sell KnoxGelatine, we will send 
a full pint sample for 2c. in stamps and his 
name, or for 15c. a two quart package. 
ure x 


Knox 'iinin" Gelatine 
75 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 




















MADAM CRAY I’sS 

Su ess A school of 130 occupations for women. 

cc Unfailing opportunities for money-mak- 

ing. Learn by mail how to 

Correspondence increase your ee $:10to 

Sc $100 a week. Specia nstruc 

hool for ag in oe = 

Ww ome. Course covering 90 days only $5. 

omen Send stamp for pactioulaes, Ifin one weak 
you are dissatisfied, your money refunded. Address 


P. O. Box 1412, Springfield, Mass. 
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— THE AUTHOR OF 


By Constance Smedley 


“MAX” 








and scarcely dared open 
my mouth. Her mask-like 

; beauty froze me,” said a well- 
; known diner-out. ‘“ There is 
something almost uncanny 
about her reserve.” 

Naturally, Mrs. Thurston be- 
came from that moment a su- 
premely interesting figure to 
me. When I met her at a gay 
tea- party, Mrs. Thurston’s 
smiling silence impressed me 
with a sense of awe. 
seemed so far away 
she almost faded from 
memory; and now I 

cannot remember any dis- 
tinct impression. We did not really meet then. The Mrs. Thurs- 
ton who fulfils social duties is a remote beauty who seems to 
detach herself with a curious high-bred calm from the adulation 
which surrounds personages in public. 

But some time after [ had to see Mrs. Thurston on business. 
and with a certain amount of the original fear returning prepared 
for the encounter. 

She came to tea with me on a wet afternoon: she wore a 
rough frieze walking skirt and a rough little coat which opened 
over some beautiful color—-deep blues and greens—and round 
her neck hung a chain with rough-cut stones. 

But the principal thing that struck me was her glowing color 
and air of country vigor. She might have just come in from a 
tramp over the moors. Her dark eyes shone with the serene 
sparkle that high winds breed; and her step was springy and 
alert. She came across the room as if she were tramping over 
heather. I knew this Mrs. Thurston was an essentially sincere 
woman—and the fear vanished forever. 

She had walked across the park in the rain and the glow of 
exercise still enveloped her. We had not talked five minutes 
before I discovered she was also the very best sort of enthusiast, 
whose reason has to be convinced as well as her heart. She spoke 
of Ireland, and the fire in her eves deepened, and she touched 
the homespun stuff she wore—Irish through and through. 

She different from her * society” prototype that I 
could even dare to ask the reason. 
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MRS. THURSTON ON THE BREAKWATER AT ARDMORE, IRELAND 


She laughed and admitted it with the perfect simplicity and 
frankness which now seemed a part of her. 

“I’m desperately shy,” she said. ‘Strangers seem to expect 
me to be somebody ‘ great,’ and that’s paralyzing.” 




















MRS. THURSTON WORKING ON “MAX” 


The impression which I received then—of a thoughtful woman, 
very simple and loving country things and the open air, and full 

















ON THE CLIFFS WITH HER DOG “CLOWN” 


of quiet joy of life . . . stayed with me. I realized also a big- 
hearted woman, a deep-natured woman, given to thinking ear- 
nestly as to the best way to help people, instead of the quickest 
or easiest. 

All through our talk the inherent sweetness of a wide-visioned 
and reflective nature was manifest; some women bear the serious- 
ness of much learning, but Mrs. Thurston has the serenity which 
graces a life that has been lived under the skies, in wide-spread- 
ing open places. The strife of the rain and the sparkle of the 
sun and the freedom of the gusty bog-land winds all combine 
to make a soothing spaciousness; and it is this atmosphere of 
detachment from the trivialities of social intercourse which gives 
Katherine Cecil Thurston her distinction. So reposeful is her 
individuality that she can remain silent in a room full of people 
without any one feeling she is “ out of it,” and this signifies a 
quite amazing unconsciousness of self. Mrs. Thurston simply ob- 
literates her individuality if the company is unsympathetic, and 
remains a beautiful presence, charming, smiling, dignified, but 
as far away from communion with those around her as is a 
picture on the wall. 

I carry a very pleasant memory, however, of Mrs. Thurston 
in her white and yellow drawing-room, whose satinwood furni- 
ture and old silver made an exquisite, if somewhat exotic, back- 
ground for the woman in a yellow tea-gown, pouring tea like a 
* Whistler” study. I had come to ask her to preside at a public 
dinner at the Lyceum Club, where the toast of the night was 
* Sincerity in Literature.” 

So the conversation turned on modern literature; and Mrs. 
Thurston talked of the coming people, and the deep, deep hopes 
she cherished for the art of the future and of to-day. Her in- 
terest, it was plain, does not end in her own work; modern lit- 
erature is of profoundly vital moment to her, and sincerity she 
holds to be its chief essential. 

“ Not only is all good work sincere, but in my opinion all that 
is the expression of man’s incentive power must in essence be 
sincere,” said Mrs. Thurston. “Here and there you meet with 
the man or woman who says to you: ‘Qh, this or that was not 
my real work. I did not put myself into it!’ There is no 
statement more false than this. There is no position less ten- 
able for the artist. Every deed that a man does and every word 
that a man writes contains inevitably something of himself; 
and if we are to be truly sincere, we do not shelter behind ex- 
cuses, but prefer to say with all truth and with all humility, 
*The work was weak, the work was immature, but at the time 
I could produce no better.’ ” 

Her courage was sufficient to move her to face the publicity 
of the oceasion and accept the post with its responsibility of 
“a speech.” 

Social functions do not appeal to her; but to come among 
workers with a message of courage and faith seemed worth while, 
and so she conquered her natural timidity. 

To the astonishment of those who knew how real her shyness 
was, she presided with as serene a grace and charm as if she 
had been in her own drawing-room and spoke with a quiet force 
which held the big audience entranced, for her words came from 
her heart and were wisely, yet nobly chosen. She spoke to the 
best in her hearers and was not afraid to do so. 

The picture rises of a calm face, classically regular, perfect 
in its rose and white coloring, a tall figure erect, statuesque, 
perfectly attired; a proud sure poise of head as a voice with a 
faint trace of Irish accent rings out clearly through the big 
assembly : 

“To all of you, then; to those of you who by a great gift 
have been permitted to see life suddenly and whole, and to those 
of you who, like myself, must be content to go slowly (learning, 
I hope, as we go), I propose this toast and ask you to draw 
inspiration from it—that in the year just begun we may, as far 
as in us lies, live greatly that our sincerity may be great sincer- 
ity. That we may be straight in purpose, wide in sympathy, 
high in courage, that our minds may mirror back, not the poor 
things of life, but the strong, fine things that surround us on 
every hand if we but have the light to see.” 














Lost Borders 


By MARY AUSTIN 


93 \ JHERE the boundary of soul 

and sense is as faint as a.trail 
in a sand-storm.” Set in the land of 
the far West, the chapters are real- 
istic episodes of the plains and the 
obsessions that seize upon men’s 
souls as they live that life so dan- 
gerously unrestrained. 


IMustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


The Real Thing 


By JOHN 
KENDRICK BANGS 


ULL of fun and wit, with flash 
after flash of good - tempered 
satire, every one of these light and 
airy bits of farce will provide de- 
lightful reading. Admirably suited 
to dramatic reading or monologue. 


IMustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 


THE MARGARET ANGLIN 
EDITION OF 


The Awakening 
of Helena Richie 


y 
MARGARET DELAND 


T shows how good American 
fiction can be when at its best. 
The novel is illustrated from photo- 
graphs of Margaret Anglin’s produc- 
tion of the play. $1.50 


PLAY EDITION OF 


The Barrier 
By REX BEACH 


THs edition is fully illustrated 

from photographs of Messrs. 
Klaw & Erlanger’s production of 
the play. The novel is here given 
complete. $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
Seteteecteeeeienetcine anaes 
THE BEST BOOKS ON MUSIC 


Stories of Symphonic 
Music By LAWRENCE GILMAN 

_This book describes without tech- 
nical detail the themes of the great 
orchestral symphonies and enables 
the listener to comprehend the vital 
spirit within each. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


Music and Musicians 
By LUCY C. LILLIE 
It will provide delightful reading 
for young students, and will give 
that acquaintance with musical facts 
which is usually gained very slowly. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 


The Story of the Rhine- 


gold By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 

The four operas of Wagner’s ‘‘Nibe- 
lungen Ring’’—‘‘Das_ Rheingold,” 
“Die Walktre,” ‘‘ Siegfried,”’ “ Gét- 
terdammerung’’—woven into the 
form of a story. The tale is told 
with charming simplicity. 

Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 


Expression in Pianoforte 
; By ADOLPH F. 
Playing *’CHRIsTIANi 
It will help to a better under- 
standing of great compositions, both 
in their intellectual and emotional 
aspects. Cloth, $3.00 


Studies in the Wagne- 
rian Drama © FEN 
Wagner’s claims to consideration 
as a poet as well as a composer. 
Mr. Krehbiel shows a keen insight 
into the inner significance of Wagner. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


Wonder Tales from 


By 
Wagner anna Avice CHAPIN 
An invaluable companion to ‘‘ The 
Story of the Rhinegold.”” Contents: 
“The Flying Dutchman,” ‘Tann- 
hauser,” *‘ Lohengrin,” “‘ Tristan und 
Isolde,” ‘‘Die Meistersinger von 
Nurnberg.” It will be found a most 
helpful book by every lover of music. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 
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FURNISHING THE *5,300 HOUSE 
efor $IQOO By razrna curter 

















2N effort has been made to furnish the model house 
~~ for which plans and building estimates were given 
in the December Bazar in a practical, econom- 
ical, and, at the same time, artistic manner. We 
have iried to avoid the commonplace, to be wisely 
economical, but never foolishly so, and to attain 
as much beauty and individuality as possible at a 

f ‘ reasonable price. The estimate is not by any 
means either the lowest or the highest that might be given. A 
middle course has been followed, but methods are indicated by 
which the amount may be lowered and suggestions are also made 
for future purchases which will add to the general beauty of the 
scheme. The wise woman does not hope or wish to finish her house 
at once. Its interest lies in its possibilities of development. 

Reference to the plans given in the December number will 
show the relation and size ‘of the rooms. Since the living-room 
must be the centre of the home life, it is thought wise to allow 
oneself a little more freedom there in the expenditure of money 
than in the other rooms. 

The color scheme is based upon the linen which is to be used 
for upholstery, pillows, ete. The design of this linen is mostly 
of foliage in blue-greens, olive-greens, and brown with touches 
of rich purple and old red, all on an écru ground. We will 
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A MODEL HOUSE FOR $5,300 


develop the dull blues in the furnishings of the room and take 
the background for the room from the ‘background of the linen, 
obtaining the touches of purple and red in the bric-a-brac. The 
furniture and woodwork will be brown. The furniture is of 
fumed oak and wicker stained to match it. A seat has been 
built in between the fireplace and the door into the hall. The 
ceiling is tinted écru. The woodwork matches the furniture. 
Plain silk fibre paper is used for the wall in a deep écru tone 
between gray and brown. The estimate is as follows: Fifteen 
rolls paper at eighty cents, $12; greenish-blue cottage rug, 
9X16, at $3 per square yard, $48; écru net curtains next 
the glass, sixteen yards at forty cents per yard, $6.40; plain 
blue linen inner curtains, eleven ‘yards at $1 per yard, $11; one 
double portiére and one single portiére, cold brown linen can- 
vas, eight yards at $1 per yard, $8; fixtures for curtains and 
portiéres, $6.60; cushion for seat next fireplace, $10; covering 
of same linen canvas as porti@res, $5; two pillows for seat, at 
$2 each, $4; covering of foliage linen for pillows, $3.98. 

Furniture: Reading-table, fumed oak, $20; bookcase, built 
in and stained to match, $20; two wicker armchairs, stained 
brown, with cushions, at $16.50, $21; covering for cushions, 
$3.98; two simple wicker chairs, $19.00; covering for cushions, 
of foliage linen, $1.50; stand for plant, fumed oak, $2.50; desk, 
fumed oak, $22; desk chair, same, $4.50. ‘The total for these 
necessary furnishings is $229.46. Additional furnishings to 
complete the room in detail are as follows: Head of Nuremburg 
Madonna in plaster, tinted brown like the original, for centre 
of mantel, $4.50; one pair brass candlesticks to stand one each 
side of Madonna, $4; a blue pottery jar, $5; purple pottery 
bowl, $3; brass Roman lamp, $6; total for mantel, $22.50. The 
bookcase ornaments may be as follows: Flying Mercury in 
plaster, tinted a deep ivory, $4.50; brass candlesticks, $5; Roman 
candelabra, brass, $3; dull red pottery vase, $4; Donatella’s 
Laughing Boy, tinted in dull colors, the dress in blue, small 
size, $1.50; Damascus bowl, dull greenish brass, $4 (dull red 
autumn leaves in this would be lovely) ; total for bookcase, $22. 
For the table we must have a cover, say a brown or dull red 
skin, $1.50; a lamp, base Damascus brass, shade bamboo lined 
with amber silk, $13.50; total, $15. A brass outfit consist- 
ing of andirons, fender, and fire-set for the fireplace will cost 
about $25; a simple brass set for the desk, consisting of ink- 
stand, pen-tray, and stamp-box, will cost $7.75. For all of these 
extra furnishings, which may be looked upon either as necessi- 
ties or luxuries, we must pay $92.25. It is upon these that we 
may economize or indulge ourselves. We can pay less or more, 
and we can do without them, getting them by degrees. We can 
further economize in this room by using a cheaper paper, al- 
though it will not hold its color as well as the better one. We 
can get a plain tint, not as good in color, but fair, for twenty- 
five cents per roll. For curtains we can use one set and make 
them of brown net. If we wish to increase the price we can 
use the foliage linen instead of the plain blue. We can make 
the cushions for our wicker chairs of the brown canvas and cut 
down the price, or we 
can raise the price by 
having upholstered 
chairs instead of 
wicker. 

For the dining-room 
we are to use a new 
paper just out, a fig- 
ured silk-fibre paper 
in a gray with a lav- 
ender bloom over it. 
The paper is selected 
to harmonize with the 
printed linen used for 
the inner curtains. 
This linen has a 
cream ground with 

res isi old- blue, 
and 









LIVING ROOM 





foliage in lavender or mulberry and brown. ‘The paper is a 
light tone of the foliage color. The rug is to be a cottage 
rug in gray, and the seat is to be covered with mulberry 
corduroy. ‘The woodwork and furniture are a grayish brown, a 
colder color than that used in the living-room. In detail the 
estimate is as follows: Ten rolls paper at ninety cents, 
$9; fifteen yards écru net at forty cents, $6; figured linen for 
inner curtains, five yards at $2. 75, $13.75; cushion for window- 
seat, $10; five yards mulberry corduroy for covering at $2, 
$10; two pillows for seat at $1.50, $3; covering with figured 
linen, $4.13; cottage rug, $36. Furniture: Dining-table, $35; 
sideboard, $28; side-table, $9; six chairs at $6.50, $39; curtain 
fixtures, $3.60. Total for dining-room, $206.48. Cheaper fur- 
niture may be obtained, although not as well made, and a 
cheaper gray tint may be used for the walls. Plain mulberry 
linen may be used for the inner curtains at much less expense, 
or one set of net curtains may be substituted for the two sets. 

The hall is inconspicuous and rather dark, so a cheap buff 
tint has been used there, with brown Brussels carpets on the 
stairs and one strip along the upper hall. Plain écru net is 
used at the windows. The estimate is as follows; Fifteen rolls 
of paper at twenty cents a roll, $3; twenty yards carpet at 
$1.75 per yard, $35; nine yards net at forty cents, $3.60;¢cur- 
tain fixtures, $1.50. Total, $43.10. 

In the kitchen we will have a coal-range for $35, a refrig- 
erator for $30, two kitchen chairs for $1.20, and a table for 
$2, coming to $68.20 altogether. 

Up-stairs in room number one (11’X12’) we will have 
ivory-white woodwork, and a dainty green and white paper, 
with white furniture. The estimate in detail is as follows: 
Nine rolls paper at thirty cents, $2.70; white muslin curtains, 
with a green stripe, four and one-half yards, at thirty-five 
cents, $1.58; two green eotton rugs at $2.75, $5.50; white iron 
bedstead, $8; woven-wire spring, $5; Sovth-American hair mat- 
tress, $20; two pillows, $4; white-enamelled chiffonier, no 
glass, $9; dressing-table, made of box draped with muslin like 
curtains, $6; white-enamelled washstand, $6; two white wicker 
chairs with green denim cushions, $19; curtain fixtures, seventy- 
five cents; one pair blankets, $4. Total, $91.53. 

In bedroom number two (12’X13’6”), there is to be a 
light gray paper with gray and pink chintz for curtains ; 
the pink in the chintz tinged with lavender; the furniture is 
all painted gray to harmonize with the paper, but two tones 
darker; the woodwork is white. In detail the prices are as 
follows: Nine rolls paper at thirty cents, $2.70; chintz cur- 
tains, nine yards at forty cents, $3.60; three gray rugs at $2.75, 
$8.25; two gray wicker chairs, with chintz cushions, $19; gray- 
enamelled bedstead, $8; woven-wire spring, $5; South-American 
hair mattress, $24.75; two pillows at $2.10, $4.20; chiffonier, 
painted gray, $10; dressing-table, draped with chintz, $6; 
washstand, painted gray, $6; curtain fixtures, $1.50; one pair 
blankets, $5. Total, $104. 

For the third bedroom 
pale greenish blue 
paper, with chintz 
curtains, with a de- 
sign of blue and lav- 
ender wistaria and 
lilacs on a_ white 
ground. The  furni- 
ture is all white, and 
the woodwork white. 
Paper, nine rolls at 
thirty - five cents. 
$3.15; nine yards 
chintz at _ thirty-five 
eents, $3.15; three 
blue and green cotton 
rugs at $2.75, 
two white 
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PLAN OF THE SECOND FLOOR 
stead, $8; woven-wire 

spring, $5; mattress, $24.75; two pillows at $2, $4; white chif- 
fonier, $9; dressing-table, draped with white muslin over blue, 
$6; white washstand, $6; curtain fixtures, $1.58; one pair 
blankets, $3.97. Total, $101.85. 

Bedroom four is the maid’s room (9’X10’6”). The paper 
for this room is white with pale pink roses; the curtains are 
white muslin and the furniture white enamel. Paper, seven 
rolls at twenty-eight cents, $1.96; nine yards muslin at twenty- 
five cents, $2.20; two green cotton rugs at $1.50, $3; white 
bureau, $10; washstand, $3; two straight chairs, $6; white 
iron bedstead, $6.50; wire spring, $5; mattress, $15; curtain 
fixtures, $1.50; one pair blankets, $5; total, $59.16. 

In the bath-room the walls are to be painted pale green 
above a white wainscot. For it we are to have white musiin 
curtains, four and one-half yards at twenty cents, ninety cents; 
a bath rug, $3.07. Total, $3.97. 

The grand total, including the extra furnishings, for the liv- 
ing-room, will be: Living-room, neces‘ary expenditure, 
$229.46, extra $92.25; dining-room, $206.48; hall, $43.10; 
kitchen, $68.20; bedroom one, $91.53; bedroom two, $104; bed- 
room three, $101.85; bedroom four, $59.16; bath-room, $3.97. 
Total, $1,000. 

If we were to increase the price of the furniture and furnish- 
ings in the bedrooms we would make the following changes by 
degrees. As they stand they are furnished about as economically 
as is possible with any artistic effect. 

In room number one, with the green and white scheme, we 
would add inner curtains of a plain thin green material, either 
silk or cotton, at about ninety cents a yard, one large gray 
green Axminster rug, with a shaded border, for about $38, a 
white-enamelled wooden bedstead, a white-enamelled dressing- 
table, a few more wicker chairs, ete. 

In bedroom number two we would have a few wooden chairs, 
painted gray with a pale pinkish lavender stencilled design 
across the backs. The chairs should have rush seats and slat 
backs. A dressing-table and bedstead would be stencilled in the 
same way—in fact, all the wooden furniture. Of course 2 box 
spring would also be added. The rug would be gray Axminster. 
























Furniture Road-Maps 


on your hardwood floors are an un- 
necessary record of damage. This 
destructive trail across your floors 
and rugs is avoided by equipping 
your furniture with 


Feltoid Casters 
and Tips 


No matter what weight they support 
FELTOID CASTERS and TIPS 
never even scratch. Use them now. 
They last a lifetime. 


A few manufacturers who equip their furniture with 
Feltoid pentere and LI sty Steinway & Sons, 
Pianos, New York; John Wid- 
dicomb Co., Golo n Furniture, 
Grand d Rapid A. H.- Daven- 
W. K. Cowan Co., 
os aeeag” Fumiture, Chicago ; 
Gustav Stickley Co., Syracuse. 
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our furniture 






wn 
ly you, write us, 
Send NOW for the 
free FELTOID 
Booklet. 





THE BURNS & 
BASSICK C0. a ™" 
Dept. A 
Bridgeport 





Sectional Book Cases 


If interested in Sectional Book Cases, kindly 
write us for catalogue of our CASE WITH 
THE RAISED PANELED ENDS and 
MISSION STYLE CASES. 


Book Case Catalogue, - No. 307 
Filing Cabinet Catalogue, No. 107 


DIVEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Successors to Vilas-Diven Co. 


929 Lackawanna Avenue, Elmira, N. Y. 








BISHOP FURNITURE CO. “'wic,igen’* 


Ship Anywhere **On Approval,” allowing furniture Ia 
our home five days, to be returned at our expense and your money 
— if not perfeetly satisfactory and all you expected, 
We Prepay Frel ht to all points east of the Missinsi pp! 
River and north of Tennessee line, allowing freight that far 


toward points beyond, 
buys this daint 
$22.76 buss this dainty 


ng 
lable, worth $35.00. M: = in 
Genuine Mahogany, Quar 
tered Oak, or Bird’s - Eye 
Maple. Richly finished and 
strongly constructed. It has 
four convenient drawers, 
trimmed with wood, glass or 
‘rass knobs. Beautiful Im- 
ported French Be vel Mirror, 
36x18 inches; size of top, 
18 x 36 
inches, 
A $35.00 
gift for 
§22.7 75. 











This luxurious 
Leather Rocker only $29.76 
It is filled with highly temper 
ed steel springs, padded with 
curled hair and covered with 
genuine leather,and will givea 
lifetime of comfort and satis- 
faction. Rockersofequal qual- 
ity sell elsewhere for $50.00. 





* Jefferson Rocker 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Furniture Styles 
illustrates and describes in detail over 1000 designs of 
dependable furniture—has color plates of artistically 
furnished rooms in “ Period” and Modern styles. It 
tells how you save one-third in buying direct. While 
this Book costs $1.50 to publish, we mail it to those 
interested in fine furniture on receipt of 25c. in stamps, 
which may be deducted from your first purchase. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
87-99 Ionia Street Grand Kapids, Mich. 
Reference: Any Grand Rapids bank 


OAK FLOORING 


An artistic bound volume by Henry H. Gibson, editor Hardwoc “n 
Record, ¢ “hic 4go, 40 pages, in colors, on heavy y India § nt pap ; 
tells all that’s worth kno >wing about Oak FI 
qualities and low cost ; as well as the proper fi finishing and e are 
of on *. 

Profusely illustrated, an ornament to any office or library table ; 
contains no advertisements, and constitutes an at tho writative text- 
book on this important subject. Of special interest to architects, 
builders, house-owners, and women, Price 50 cents. A limited 
number have been purchased by leading oak-flooring manu- 
facturers who authorize distribution FREE (until supply is ex- 
hausted). Copy will be sent on receipt of 10 cents im 2-cent 
stamps to cover cost of packing and mailing. Address quick: 


W. L. CLAFFEY, 4!! Memmond, Butiding, 


Detroit, Mich. 


j GARDEN and FLORAL 
CUIDE for 1910 
wned hd issu, Poa always, the author- 
ity on what, how, plant. Sent FREE. 


JA8. VICKS SONS, Box 419, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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SEVEN ENGLISH CITIES 


By William Dean Howells 


IS genius is never mellower than in his reminiscence of travel. In this 

volume Mr. Howells shows a rare American sense of English country 
and English types. The author describes his modest liking for Liverpool, 

discusses some merits of Manchester, enjoys himself in “ smokiest 

Sheffield,” finds a nine-days wonder in York, spends the day 
at Doncaster, visits old Boston, “ mother of the Amer- 
ican Athens,” and finally indulges in a 
good-tempered chronicle of English 
characteristics. 


Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $2.00 net 
Travellers’ Edition, Limp Leather, $2.00 net 


GOING DOWN FROM 
By Norman Duncan J ERUSALEM 


N a devotional spirit—with sincerity of heart and mind—the author and 
illustrator of this remarkable book made their slow journey along the 
humble way—the same that Joseph and his family traversed in Bible days. 
The book is steeped in the calm atmosphere that broods over the 
land. And the glamour of the East is here, its softly wind- 
swept desert, torrid sky, olive groves, vineyards, silent, 


sacred hills. 
With Pictures in Color by Lawren Harris. Post 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50 net 


CURIOSITIES of the SKY 


By Garrett P. Serviss 


AN intimate and authoritative description of the curious bodies and lights 
to be seen in the sky, by the author of “Astronomy with the Naked 
Eye." We see these things, read about them, and hear now and then of 
some wonderful new discovery—but we never know quite what it 
is all about. This book will tell us—authoritatively, for its 
author is a distinguished astronomer. The photo- 
Also illustrated with 


charts, diagrams, etc. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net 


ENGLISH SPELLING AND 
SPELLING REFORM 


By Thomas R. Lounsbury 


HIS book is especially intended to remove “the unintelligent opposition 
of the intelligent.” It shows that while this opposition masquerades 
as loyalty to tradition, it is really nothing but a prejudiced attachment 
to familiar forms. Easy and conversational in style. Uniform 
with “The Standard of Usage in English" and ‘“ The 
Standard of English Pronunciation.” 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 


ANT COMMUNITIES 


By Henry C. McCook, D.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


"THE author limits this book to ants entirely, and in the main considers 
them in their phases of behavior as social animals, where their 
It also indicates parallels between 


graphs are wonderful. 


A STUDY IN 
NATURAL CIVICS 


reputation has so long stood for wisdom. 
the communal actions of ants and those of men, each in relation to 
the welfare of the type. Uniform in size with ‘“ Nature's 
Craftsmen."” With Many Drawings. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


The VALOR of IGNORANCE 


By Homer Lea 


HIS book is suited to the hour, and certain to arouse wide discussion. 

Its object is to show the unpreparedness of the United States for- war. 
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The Uprising of Women 
S the tenth year of the twentieth cen- 
A tury draws near, the movement for 
woman suffrage assumes proportions 
which its most optimistic advocates did 
not foresee even six months ago. To the 
few who have borne the brunt of the battle 
through the past decades it has seemed 
amazing that women could so long be 
blind and indifferent to the disadvantage, 
the humiliation, and the insult of being 
denied a voice in their government. A 
letter is in existence, written just forty 
years ago by the noble pioneer, Susan B. 
Anthony, into which she poured the agony 
of her soul in these eloquent words: 

“I do not pray for any body or any 
party to commit outrages, still I do pray, 
and that earnestly and constantly, for 
some terrific shock to startle the women 
of this nation into a self-respect which 
will compel them to see the abject degra- 
dation of their present position; which 
will force them to break cheir yoke of 
bondage and give them faith in them- 
selves; which will make them proclaim 
their allegiance to woman first; which will 
enable them to see that man can no more 
feel, speak, and act for woman than could 
the old slaveholder for his slave. Women 
are in chains and their servitude is all 
the more debasing because they do not 
realize it. Oh, to compel them to see and 
feel, and to give them the courage and 
conscience to speak and act for their own 
freedom, though they face the scorn and 
contempt of the world for doing it!” 

With her never-failing faith in women, 
Miss Anthony always believed the day 
would come when, in a great, irresistible 
body, they would rise up and demand the 
rights of free and responsible citizenship 
in a republic. And now that day is here 
—ushered in without shock or outrage— 
inevitable in the process of that evolution 
which began when the college doors swung 
apart and the gate. were opened into the 
avenues of professional and industrial life. 


Signs Pointing to Woman Suffrage 

In almost every city are signs of this 
great awakening. New headquarters have 
been opened in Chicago, where more effect- 
ive work for woman suffrage has already 
been done than in any other city. Phila- 
delphia is being organized by districts 
and has the largest suffrage club in the 
country. An anti-suffrage society of 
wealthy women has been formed there, 
which is an unfailing sign that the work 
of the suffragists is becoming formidable. 
There are at present possibly half a dozen 
of these societies in the entire United 
States, as opposed to thousands of suffrage 
clubs. Their influence lies chiefly in the 
socially prominent names at their head, 
which attract society “ climbers,” but even 
these are now more than matched by those 
of women who have allied themselves with 
the suffrage cause. The “antis” cannot 
claim altogether a dozen members who 
have distinguished themselves by their 
own individual work, while in the suffrage 
ranks are hundreds of women college 
presidents and professors, lawyers, doc- 
tors, and ministers, writers, actresses, 
singers, and others of professional ability ; 
the heads of most organizations, the 
teachers, nurses, and settlement-workers, 
and thousands of wage-earners. There is 
literally no comparison between the suf- 
frage and anti- suffrage organizations in 
the number and character of their mem- 
bership. 

Baltimore is another city noted for ac- 
tive and effective suffrage societies. In 
Boston, ever since the storming of the 
State House last winter by 2,000 women 
at the “ hearing” before the Legislative 
Committee, the interest and activity have 
been unprecedented. In New York a very 
influential editor recently said to the pres- 
ent writer, “* Hosts of women seem to be 
rising right up out of the ground and 
demanding the suffrage; I can’t under- 
stand it.” The only possible answer is 
that the time has come for women to take 
possession of what belongs to them. A 
vote is simply a voice; and a woman, by 
all the rules of justice and fair play, has 
the same right as a man to a voice in her 
own government. What stronger illustra- 
tion could there be of the demoralizing 
effect of centuries of subjection to laws 
and customs than the fact that the vast 
majority of women waited 130 years after 
the Government of the United States was 
formed before demanding this right. and 
that the masses of them are still silent 
and indifferent? 

Now, however, the movement has gained 
a momentum which no human agency can 


eheck. In New York City during the on 
month just past there have been three 
suffrage mass-meetings in Carnegie Hall, 
each attended by about 3,000 persons, with 
hundreds turned away. Although full 
opportunity was given by votes and ques- 
tions for the “antis” to manifest them- 
selves, no voice was heard. One of these 
meetings had the distinction of being the 
first political convention of women. Pre- 
liminary caucuses had been held in every 
Assembly district in the city, and alto- 
gether over 800 delegates elected. A plat- 
form was adopted demanding woman 
suffrage, equal pay for equal work, women 
on the school board, women physicians in 
the hospitals, and other much - needed 
measures. The able speeches, the parlia- 
mentary procedure, the dignified and busi- 
ness-like methods, offered a significant ob- 
ject-lesson to those who question women’s 
ability for politics. 

The splendid array of talent on the plat- 
form at the mass-meeting of the National 
Suffrage Association made this another 
epoch-making occasion. 


Mrs. Pankhurst in America 

New York gave Mrs. Pankhurst a great 
ovation, which has been repeated in other 
cities, including Toronto. Her addresses 
have been admirable,  statesman-like, 
logical, touched up just enough with 
humor, and very convincing. They have 
advanced in a large degree not only the 
cause in Great Britain, but also in the 
United States. The so-called * suffrag- 
ette”” movement has been so persistently 
boycotted for political reasons by the Eng- 
lish press, and misrepresented for the 
sake of sensationalism by the cable des- 
patches to our own, that to the general 
public it has meant only throwing stones, 
breaking up meetings, and defying the 
police. The comments of our papers be- 
fore Mrs. Pankhurst’s arrival, their 
changed tone after she had been heard 
in public, their wondering disappointment 
at her womanly appearance and refined 
manners, would work up delightfully into 
comic opera. It should perhaps wait a 
short time until the franchise has been 
won in Great Britain, and then include 
the mournful assertions now so freely 
made that the “suffragettes” have de- 
layed this day for decades, if not forever! 

As Mrs. Pankhurst leaves our shores, 
followed by the good-will of all our people 
except the anti-suffragists, Mrs. Philip 
Snowdon arrives to tell us more about the 
English situation, toward which the eyes 
of suffragists throughout the world are 
turned. There has been an attempt in 
both that country and our own to array 
the working-people against the suffrage 
bill now before Parliament on the ground 
that it will not enfranchise wage-earning 
women. It asks the suffrage for women 
on the same terms as it is now granted 
to men. These include a property qualifi- 
cation so slight that a man who pays rent 
even for one room may possess it. Mr. 
Snowdon, who is a labor representative 
in Parliament, elected by the _ trades- 
unions, is a vigorous advocate of the bill, 
as is Keir Hardie, the leader of the Labor 
party in Parliament. ‘They have meade 
careful investigation and ascertained that 
over eighty-two per cent. of the women who 
would be enfranchised by this proposed 
bill would be either working- women or 
members of working-men’s families. <A 
certain faction is trying to force the 
women to merge their claim in the Adult 
Suffrage Bill, which would sweep away 
every qualification and give the ballot to 
every person of voting age. The women 
very sensibly say, “ Why should we wait 
until every man in the United Kingdom 
is enfranchised? Give us the same suf- 
frage rights that men now possess, and as 
these are enlarged let women come in on 
the same terms.” 


Working-women Demand Suffrage 

As predicted in this department, the In- 
ternational Convention of Women’s Trade- 
Unions, held in Chicago, reaffirmed their 
demand for the suffrage, which is a per- 
manent plank of their platform, and is 
urged by them and by the men’s great 
labor organizations as an absolute neces- 
sity for their protection. It was strongly 
significant that this large body of workers 
should by unanimous resolution call upon 
just one of the hundreds of women’s or- 
ganizations —the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association—for sympathy and as- 
sistance in their struggle for better pay 
and better conditions. And it considers 
that its greatest service will be to gain 
for them the power of the ballot. 
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* HY do you build such a heavy 
cart?” asked my friend of an 
English laborer pushing with 


evident exertion a cumbersome home-made 
wooden cart. 

“Why, to last!” was the prompt reply 
of the astonished Britisher. 























HALF O,° THE LACE YOKE 


“You provide for the cart to outlast the 
man,” remarked my friend en passant. 

Did you ever wonder why old Italian 
point-lace is one of the most costly fabrics 
in the world? It is, in fact, one of the 
simplest in construction, though tedious 
in process, I admit. Old point-lace stands 
for the patient and devoted steadfastness 
in producing stitch by stitch a pattern 
designed by the old masters and resem- 
bling when completed a mass of corals 
and seaweeds carved in ivory. This lace 
is worked “to last”; its “body” is 
wrought by compact stitches, and cordonet 
so closely covered by buttonhole-stitch as 
to present great evenness and firmness. It 
is the atmosphere of life interests about 
old lace that enthralls all women and most 
men. If, then, we would make laces, let 
us imitate these that stand for something, 
that embody the perfection of design and 
are recognized as historical landmarks. 
Imitate—not copy—for the latter is not 





THE DETAIL OF THE EDGE 


practical until needle point-lace is estab- 
lished in America as an industry, to 
which consummation many signs now 
point. But with braid (which the old 
lace-makers knew not), 
needle, thread, and cor- 
donet, let us meekly 
follow one of their 
standard patterns. We 
find in them no slavish 
repetition of a figure 
or motif, as in a ma- 
chine -made __ product. 
Endless variety and 
fancy characterize the 
laces that defy and 
baffle imitation by ma- 
chine. Go to one of our 
museums and enjoy a 
piece of antique Italian 
rose point; note the 
lavish ornamentation 
of even the “brides” or “ties,” charm- 
ing with tiny wheels, which in turn are 
enhanced with “ picots.” Here is a figure 
actually standing up from the founda- 


~ “tion; these are “ tieurs volants,”’ and these 


segments in turn are ornamented with 





“couronnes,” formingg a miniature lace 
edge, so to speak, of its own. The edges 
of this lace are almost straiglit, in place 
of the points and scallops of a later pe- 
riod. This lace was laid flat on the gar- 
ment it adorned, in order that the superb 
pattern might be seen to advantage. It 
was far too precious to be sacrilegiously 
ruffled, as was subsequently done in days 
of French prodigality, so dearly paid for, 
as we know—blind vengeance seeking out 
even the innocent, indigent lace-workers. 

The drawings present modern collar 
and yoke designs adapted and somewhat 
enlarged from a rare piece of Italian 
rose point belonging to Queen Elizabeth; 
and as we are at this stage only imitating, 
some of the motifs are repeated. 

Other illustrations show the work in 
detail. The buttonhole-stitch is the only 
one used in Italian point-lace. Instead 
of the flimsy cambric commonly employed 
by amateurs, get a good-sized piece of 
bright green, glazed, book-cloth—a_pat- 
tern may be drawn or pricked with great 
precision on this delightful surface. To 
the book-cloth attach two thicknesses of 
coarse linen at the back. If braids are 
used in reproducing 
this design, it should 
be the heavy, narrow 
tape-like linen braid, 
which may be intro- 
duced in the stem-like 
sections of this pattern. 
This must be securely 
basted in place. For 
the other portions, out- 
line each figure with a 
heavy linen cord or 
thread, couched to the 
pattern with basting 
thread. Where the pat- 
tern warrants it, sev- 
eral threads may be 
couched together. For 
all basting and couching I find a fine pink 
cotton thread very ‘satisfactory, enabling 
me always to distinguish at a glance the 
basting thread, which is eventually pulled 





THE FILLING LACE STITCH 


out, from the lace stitch. When the lace 
is finished and ready to be removed from 
the pattern, instead of the tedious process 
of clipping the basting threads from the 
back, simply open the folds of linen and 
pass a razor between them. The effect of 
this particular lace depends upon the 
scrolls or figures being closely worked in 
the numerous variations of the button- 
hole-stitch. The effective raised cordonet, 
which so enhances the lace and its value, 
is put on after the motifs have been filled 
in with stitches and connected with 
“brides ” or “ ties.” The cordonet is made 
by buttonholing over a padding of coarse 
linen threads previously couched in place. 
But if patience be lacking, a fairly good 
substitute may be bought by the yard and 
applied as taste may dictate. 

Patterns for the making of this lace 
may be bought of the Bazar. They are 


stamped on muslin ready for use; if you 





of Collar 


ONE-HALF OF THE LACE COLLAR 


will take the trouble to use the heavier 
book-cloth you can transfer the pattern 
or baste this muslin on to the heavier 
material. The price is thirty-five cents. 
Braids and thread will cost $1.50. The 
number of the pattern is 410. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 











We are lold This: 
That the Only Women 
in the World 


who can trim a hat, make a new 
jabot, design a new frock, or 
create a new shirtwaist are in 
Paris—that American women, 
clever as they are in other lines, 
cannot create their own pretty 
Is this true? We have 
started an American Fashion 


things. 


Department to disprove this, 
and we want the help of every 
clever girl and woman we can 
reach to make good our belief. 
If you can give a new touch to 
any part of a woman’s clothes, 
just make a sketch of it, the 
best you can (it need not be 
‘“‘art’’) and write a description 
of it, send it to us, and we will 
pay you well if it is what we 
want, and, if you shun the pub- 
licity part of it, your name need 
not be published or made known 
in any way. Just write to 


The American Fashion Editors 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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THE GIVING OF 


By Maud Howe 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS © 
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~S62HE last Monday in Jan- 
* uary, a dreadful day, when 
, the city was in the grip 
et a fierce northeasterly 
% storm, I met my friend 
vs Antoinette at Brumma- 
gem’s, our large depart- 
“xe ment store. The place 
looked strangely empty; few shoppers 
were brave enough to venture out that 
morning. 

“What takes you out this shocking 
morning?” I asked Antoinette. 

[ am buying Christmas presents,” 
Antoinette declared. 

“Aren’t you rather late? Even New- 
Year is nearly a month gone.” 

“ Goosie! Goosie!” Antoinette laughed 
at my stupidity. “ My next year’s pres- 
ents. Ton’t you know there are only two 
seasons to buy? In January, during the 
marked-down sales that follow the holidays 
as sure as day follows night, or in Au- 
gust before the fall goods arrive, when 
things are almost given away. As I am 
never in town at midsummer, I do my 
year’s shopping now!” 

A few days later, when I was calling at 
Antoinette’s house, I asked how her 
shopping had sped. 

“Come and see,” she answered; “I will 
show you my present-closet.” 

Antoinette is a widow; her children are 
all married and gone to homes of their 
own; there is plenty of room in her lonely 
house; she does not have to consider the 
question of space so much as some of us. 
The ‘ present-closet ”— cool, dark, per- 
fumed with orris and lavender—has wide 
shelves and deep drawers all filled with 
the sort of things Antoinette likes to give 
her family and friends and which, I hope, 
they like to receive. There were hand- 
somely bound volumes by minor poets of 
the Victorian age, prints of famous pic- 
tures made by some new process that looks 
like etching on a white satin background, 
cut - glass smelling - bottles, embroideries, 
tea-cloths, fancy boxes, baskets of every 
shape and size, and a thousand other use- 
less objects. 

“Tf L should ask you to choose a pres- 
ent for yourself, which would you take?” 
Antoinette beamed generously at me as she 
said it. 

“ Nothing.” I cried; “I have enough 
flotsam and jetsam of the years, knick- 










knacks and bric-A-brac to dust and cher- 
ish. If you must give me a ‘token,’ let 
it be something useful and evanescent. A 
box of rubber bands, a package of trunk 
tags, a bottle of toilet vinegar—best of 
all, one of these delightful wooden-backed 
nail-brushes with black bristles!” 

“That’s why I never give you a pres- 
ent,” said Antoinette, severely. “A 
Christmas gift that is meant to express 
remembrance on this most sacred day of 
all the year should not be utilitarian, but 
westhetic!” 

We were still arguing the vexed ques- 
tion when Dr. Robert, the eldest son of 
the house, dropped in. 

“Mother’s showing you her present- 
closet?” he laughed. “ What a shocking 
waste of money, and she’s proud of it!” 

Antoinette stood bravely to her guns. 
“Wait till you’re a grandfather, Robert, 
and you will change your tune,” she said. 

“Mother dear, 1 was only fooling. But 
seriously now, as a proposition in eco- 
nomics, the giving of Christmas presents 
is indefensible; it is a folly as well as 
a great waste of money. I spend a sum 
every year in buying gifts for my friends 
which is equalled approximately by the 
sum my friends spend on me. I never re- 
ceive the presents I myself would have 
chosen; my friends are probably no more 
fortunate. Now, if I should spend that 
amount in buying things for myself and 
my friends for buying things for them- 
selves, we should all, in the end, be better 
off. Each, instead of finding himself pos- 
sessed of useless articles, or things that 
he does not particularly care for, would 
have invested the money in things which 
are of some economic or at least esthetic 
value to him.” 

“They manage these things better in 
Spain,” I said, and, being urged, told of 
the Christmas I had passed in Madrid and 
the gifts my Spanish friends exchanged: 

“Ten days before that Christmas in Ma- 
drid there arrived at the house of the 
Spanish don where I was staying a crate 
with a dozen pretty bright-eyed quail, an 
offering sent by a cousin who lives in 
Gibraltar. The quail were fattened and 
petted and lived like fighting-cocks for 
ten days; then their turn came, they met 
their fate, and appeared roasted in thin 
slices of bacon upon the Christmas din- 
ner-table. Another relation sent a demi- 


john of Seville cologne, which Donna 
Lucia generously shared, giving each 
of her household a jolly squat little bot- 
tle of distilled sweetness. From a brother 
in Granada came a keg of superfine olive 
oil, and from a great-aunt in Alcantara 
a supply of turrenes, the national sweet- 
meat. From Christmas to New-Year’s 
Day a constant succession of plants and 
flowers arrived from friends and neigh- 
bors. All through the holidays the house 
was gay with these plants and flowers, and 
the table was well supplied with dainties 
and goodies.” 

“T think your Spanish friends have the 
right of it,” said Dr. Robert, after sum- 
ming up what I had said. 

Just then the maid brought in the tea- 
table, and Antoinette busied herself with 
her Russian samovar, while Dr. Robert 
cut the seed-cake in good generous slices. 

“ Where do you get this wonderful tea?” 
I asked. 

Antoinette bridled a little and shook her 
graceful head. “This is Mr. Oliver Her- 
rick’s tea.” 

In my surprise I almost dropped the egg- 
shell china cup with the green dragon 
sporting gayly on it. Oliver Herrick is a 
plutocrat whose name is mentioned at least 
once each day in every newspaper in the 
country. 

“It’s simple enough,” Robert blundered 
out, sweeping away his mother’s iittle 
cobweb mystery with his robust direct- 
ness. “ Father once saved Oliver Herrick’s 
life (or Mr. Herrick thought he did) by 
his devotion through a serious illness. Our 
name was then and there put on Mr. 
Herrick’s tea-list, and frum that time to 
this somewhere around Christmas every 
year a chest of his famous tea is sent us.” 

“ Oliver Herrick really is a great man,” 
I laughed. “He understands what a 
Christmas present should be!” 

“He is a political economist,” said 
Robert. “Yes, mother, a second cup, 
seeing it is Oliver’s.” 

“ But you cannot reduce life to a sys- 
tem of economics, thank Heaven!” said 
Antoinette. “Did you say one lump or 
two? There is the ethical side of Christ- 
mas presents which is far more impor- 
tant. Not what shall I give, but to whom 
shall I give, is the first question. I try, 
as far as I can, to give my presents to 
lonely people who have less affection than 


I have and from whom I can expect no 
benefit in return. To give an ‘ interested ’ 
Christmas present is the sin of sins. Let 
us keep that day at least holy and free 
from sordid aims. Tell us the story 
about that patient of yours, Robert, who 
took so much pains about his Christmas 
gifts.” 

“Old Jack Halliday?” Robert nodded. 
“Dear old boy, how I miss him! Ten 
years ago he had a stroke and I was 
called in. About the Ist of December, 
as I was making my daily visit, old Jack 
said to me, ‘ Doctor, I believe you have 
a large practice among the poor.’ It was 
the truth. I was working at the city dis- 
pensary then and old Jack was about the 
only paying patient I had. * All my life,’ 
old Jack went on, ‘I have been in the 
habit of giving to the deserving poor. [ 
am tired of the deserving poor. This 
Christmas I wish to give to the unde- 
serving poor. Get a list of the most un- 
deserving poor in the town, especially 
those who have a lot of children.’ 

“It was not a difficult matter; with 
Police Sergeant McNamara’s help I got 
together a list of the worst characters in 
the neighborhood. For the next three 
weeks old Jack and his nurse were busy 
putting up hampers filled with comforters 
and caps, hams, jams, and tobacco, for the 
grown-up people; pinafores, petticoats, 
dolls, and skates for the youngsters. 
Christmas morning McNamara lent us 
Policeman O’Toole (Nestor O’Toole, they 
call him), an old fellow who is kept on 
the force for soft jobs. O’Toole and the 
nurse delivered the hampers. The stories 
of how his gifts had been received put new 
life into old Jack Halliday. From that 
time on till he died his greatest interest 
in life was getting ready the Christmas 
hampers for his undeserving poor.” 

“Many men, many minds,” said -An- 
toinette. “We must agree to disagree 
about the Christmas-present problem. On 
one point, though, I believe we shall all 
be of like mind: there should be joy in 
the giving and in the receiving of a 
Christmas gift or else the true significance 
is lost. The moment it becomes a task 
and a burthen to give Christmas presents, 
that is the time to stop giving them. It’s 
only the love that goes with it that makes 
a diamond necklace or a lucky penny 
worthy to be a Christmas gift.” 
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}\HEN I was left alone 
with my three boys I had 
no idea in the world of 
how I should bring them 
up by myself. Always I 
had looked forward to 
the future with their 
father by my side to 
share the puzzles, the pains, the pleasures, 
our sons were to bring to us. I once heard 
a man say when his wife’s death left him 
desolate, “I don’t see how I can live 
through this sorrow without my wife to 
help me bear it.” I knew just how he felt. 
My four-year-old boy had something of 
the same feeling when he sobbed out at 
sight of my grief, “Oh, dear mamma, 
can’t you get married to some one else?” 
But never did a second marriage occur to 
me as possible. 

Yet I have never believed that a woman 
who lives for her children only is able 
to train them really well. They may 
be her prime interest, her ultimate aim, 
but unless she brings something from 
outside into her life she is not fitted to 
make them acquainted with the world as 
it is. She will not hold them as they 
grow in knowledge if she merely utters 
sayings and directions she has evolved 
from her theories instead of developed 
from a living experience. 

At first L did not appreciate this as I 
did afterward. For a good while my only 
clear thought beyond the actual physical 
welfare of the children was that I must 
study to bring up each of them to be 
such a man as their father had been—- 





strong, tender, upright, honorable, cour- 
teous. In my yearning to mould* them 


after his image I was in danger of drift- 
ing into the mistake of holding him up to 
them as a collection of abstract qualities 
which their minds could not grasp. Child- 
hood craves the concrete and I found this 
out before long. It was well to talk to 
them of their father’s gentle courtesy as a 
wonderful and beautiful thing; it was bet- 
ter to teach them politeness in the details 
of every-day lite and enforce this or that 
bit of good manners because it was some- 
thing their father had always practised. 

After I had had a few experiences in 
the comparative value of the abstract and 
the concrete in the training of small chil- 
dren, I was not so stupid but what I had 
learned a lesson or two. Perhaps the 
first was the importance of taking cer- 
tain things for granted with children— 
at least, with boys. All my knowledge 
is of them, and I say frankly that if I 
had a girl to train | would be at my wits’ 
end how to set about it. I find that boys 
are usually delightfully lacking in com- 
plexity and their subterfuges are so trans- 
parent that the wayfaring woman, though 
a fool, need not be misled thereby. 

To return to the taking-for-granted. 
While I did not hesitate to tell my chil- 
dren they must not do this or that of 
which I disapr roved, and while the much- 
berated ‘word “ Don’t” was a vital item 
in my vocabulary, I made it a point to 
consider good behavior a matter of course. 
The “things no fellow can do” were not 
lingered over, but dismissed as not worth 
discussion. Lying was one of the faults 
that I taught should be impossible to an 
honorable boy; dishonesty of any sort, 
profane or unclean language, belonged to 
the same category. 

Early [ learned to appreciate the value 
of a system in training a boy. By this I 
don’t mean that the boy should be forced 
to be systematic. Habits of the sort are 
valuable, but there are so many things of 
more necessity that system may be in- 
cluded with those qualities which it is 
well to possess, but which are not demand- 
ed for the support of life, so to speak. 
But a plan the mother must have, a clear 
outline of the road she is to pursue in 
making her boys into the right sort of 
men, and I esteem myself happy in hav- 
ing grasped this truth at an early stage 
in my solitary care of my sons. 

It is only justice to state that the meth- 
ods I practised with them when I was 
their only guardian were the natural out- 
growth of those I had followed while their 
father was with me to advise and help. 
We had both been reared in- rather strict 
fashion so far as obedience was concern- 
ed, and held decided views concerning it. 
In this way we had governed our children 
since their birth. 

Therefore there was no violent change 
in customs when I took the sole charge 
of the three. The eldest was six years 
old, the second four, the youngest only 
two, and it would be hard to find three 


MY BOYS AND I 


By Jane Calhoun 


children more unlike. John, the oldest, 
was perhaps my most naturally satisfac- 
tory child. I had tried all my theories 
upon him in their first freshness and nov- 
elty, and fortunately he was normal 
enough to stand them. He went to sleep 
at regular hours and without rocking 
when he was a baby; he took his meals 
on time, and obeyed as a matter of course, 
after one sharp struggle, when he had 
reached the mature age of two. 

I recollect the occasion very distinctly. 
He had been guilty of some childish 
naughtiness, and as punishment I told 
him to sit down on a footstool beside me. 
He promptly declined. I put him down 
with an admonition to sit still, which he 
immediately disobeyed. After a few mo- 
ments of the alternate seating and rising 
again 1 reversed him across my knee, ap- 
plied a bit of whalebone from my work- 
basket to the fat, bare legs which showed 
above his short socks, and then replaced 
him on the seat with a reiterated direc- 
tion to sit there and be a good boy. 

He was always a logical infant, and it 
took him little time to put cause and ef- 
fect in their proper positions. He sat still! 
Any uncertainty as to which will should 
rule was ended finally, then and there. 

With little exercise of imagination I 
can hear the reproaches of those who ac- 
cuse me of having broken my _ child’s 
spirit. I wish the accusers could have 
known the child then or could know him 
now! A broken spirit or a weakened will 
is the last failing which would be laid 
to his charge. But he had been taught 
to recognize constituted authority, and 
I had, all unwittingly, rendered a service 
to the state. 

As a matter of course I took it for 
granted that Richard, my second boy, 
would follow in his brother's footsteps. 
He should be a model. But he wasn’t. He 
objected to going to sleep without rock- 
ing, and an over-indulgent nurse started 
him in the wrong way and left me a 
legacy of trouble when she departed. I 
struggled to bring him into line, but not 
until he was fully eighteen months old 
could I get him to sleep and wake at 
canonical hours. 

The third child was a healthy, rosy in- 
fant with a strong constitution and a 
temper to match. I had never thought a 
child of our family could fly into the rages 
which shook that youngster from the 
time he was old enough to know his own 
mind—and he knew it at a very early 
age. Such trifles as regularity of eating 
and sleeping he conceded without  pro- 
test. They did not interfere with his 
theories of the scheme of things. But 
when he wanted anything in the line of 
indulgence or enjoyment he wanted it 
mightily and strove for it accordingly. 
His protests at balked desires rose to 
high heaven in wails of wrath. He would 
fling himself on the floor in transports of 
passion, scream, knock his head against 
the wall, kick, strike out, and for the time 
be absolutely beside himself with rage. 
The only comfort was that he repented 
with a vigor which equalled the fury of 
his transgression and loved as hard as he 
fought. Had it not been for this I would 
have felt almost helpless at the thought 
of endeavoring by myself to cope with 
such a will so manifested. 

These early details are chiefly of value 
as presenting some idea of the differences 
of temperament I had to manage, and as 
indicating that my system of training had 
to be possessed of considerable elasticity 
if it were to fit each of my boys. Such 
elasticity I tried to supply by love ana 
understanding. 

Above all, I endeavored never to “ nag.” 
To find fault with the child, when oceca- 
sion arose, to rebuke him sharply if his 
fault deserved it, to punish him severely 
if persuaded that this was the right and 
just thing to do—and then to let the mat- 
ter drop—were essential features of my 
system. There were no hold-overs in our 
eode of delinquencies. When a _ runish- 
ment was over it was over, and that was 
the end of it. Furthermore, I tried to 
awaken an understanding of the benefits 
of right-doing by bestowing praise gen- 
erously when it was merited and by lay- 
ing more stress upon the advantages of 
good behavior than upon the penalties 
connected with error. 

Of course I made mistakes and plenty 
of them. Some of them I saw then, oth- 
ers I failed to recognize until years later. 
If I had to do it all over again—well, I 
dare say I should change the place and 
keep the pain and make other mistakes 
even if I avoided those I perpetrated then. 

(Continued next month) 
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Annual Sale 


Housekeeping Linens, &c. 
At “The Linen Store”’ 


For this Sale we have made our usual careful preparations, 
extending over a period of more than nine months, We are, 
therefore, prepared to place before our patrons a most com- 
prehensiv e collection of thoroughly reliable goods. 

Included in the collection are several lines which we were 
able to secure at a large discount from regular prices, and the 
entire assortment comprises : 


Table Cloths and Napkins 

Towels and Towelings 

Bedspreads, Quilts and Blankets 
Hemstitched Sheets and Pillow Cases 
French and Domestic Lingerie 
Ladies’ Hosiery 

Ladies’ Suits, Waists and Dresses 
Infants’ Wear and Corsets 


40-page booklet, giving details and prices mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


Sth Ave. & 34th St, New York wares oria 








nl ome, Girls—get together nl 

and have a Taffy Pull. Make the taffy with 
Karo. See how smooth and golden it pulls. How 
delicious it tastes. How wholesome it 
is. Karo Fudge too—simply perfect— 
and Caramels and Butter Scotch. 
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CORN SYRUP y Oe 





















Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle Cakes Ginger Bread Bid 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 















* Send your name 
on a post > 
>, card for Karo Fs 
g Cook Book — ‘- 

fifty pages ine 
cluding thirty 
perfect recipes for home 
candy-making. 

COKN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 

































Dept. Q, New York 













ON CREDIT 
Listen 


SYSTEM 
LOFTIS 
S¥stem It en- 


For Holiday Presents 5#3#i(S::- 


beautiful and valuable presents without the outlay of much money. By giving credit 

and lowest prices we make 85 or 610 do the work that 650 does in a cash store. A Diamond 

is the ideal gift for aloved one—it lasts forever and every oe reminds the ' ay of 
WRITE FOR HOLIDAY ¢ CATALOG 


javectmens 4 real estate. 
OFTI The Otd Reliable Original Diamond & Watch Credit House 5 HOLIDAY SPECIAL: 
LOeTs ES 





















» banks stocks. 
OUR HOLipay SELECTIONS 
lust: in the 
Dept. A113 , 92 to 98 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. Solitaire DIAMOND Rings 
BROS 8 C0.s8S0 Pers, BRANCH STORES : PITTSBURG, PA., and ST. LOUIS, MO. Terms: @5 Per Moath 
At graduation, or gi/t-time of ai 
sort, she will appreciate a copy of 


HER MEMORY BOOK 


Designed by Helen Hayes 
A daintily illustrated volume in which a record 
of various important and interesting events of g rirl- 
hood days may be > 
See Square Quarto, Decorated Cover, Specially Bored, I'vice $2.00 
FRED HERRSCHNER, HARPER & BROTHERS, - NEW YORK 


KILLTHE HAIR ROOT .. cla 


You cannot permanently rid yourself of disfiguring hair oy burning off the exposed part. You must 
kill the hair root, so that it cannot grow again. The only sure and safe way to di lo this is by electricity 
This method is employed by all seeenetle yhysicians and dermatologists. THE MAHLER AP- 
PLIANCE is an electrical apparatus embodying the standard recoynized method of electrolysis— 
































simplified for home use. This kills the hair root by a steady, const ant current of electricity, so faint 
that it cannpt cause the slightest shock or scar, but sufficiently strong to destroy the ite of the hair 
So it can never grow again. You can use it with absolutely no danger of any kind » knowledge 





—_ of electricity required to operate. Send to-day for our book “ h fully describes —_ “ AULER 
APPL TANCE and contains evidences of the paouhe, achieved by sone who have used it. This 
book free on request. We prepay postage in full. WRITE TO-DA 


D. J. MAHLEL, 1491-N MAHLER PARK, - © - EAST PROVIDENCE, RL 
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 Cowises ale let 


“AVON” 
R. M.S. P. 


(11,500 tons, Twin Serew) 


From New York 


Jan. 15 
and E 
Feb. 19 ) $150 Up 
Easter pet 18 Days 
March 25f§ $85 Up 


YACHTING CRUISES 

R.M.S.P. ““BERBICE’’ 

(Twin Screw), in connec- 

tion with Mail Steamers 
from New York. 
40 days $275 

54 days $350 

Dec. 24—Jan. 22—Feb. 19. 


BERMUDA 


Weekly sailings by 6,000-ton 
Australian Liner R. M.S. P. 
“OROTAVA,”’ from New 
York every Wednesday; from 
Bermuda every Saturday. 

THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM 
PACKET CO. 
Sanperson & Son, Gen. PAF. Agts. 
22 State Street New York 


Bermuda 
Porto Rico 
Jamaica 
Colon 

La Guaira 


Please send me by return post literatare 
giving partienlars of } 
**avon"’ Cruises de Luxe. 

“Berbice”? Yachting Tours, 

*“Orotava’’ Rermuda Service. 

Kegular Tours on Mail Steamers, 





CONGRESS 


PLAYING iS 
NEW DESIGNS 
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BICY CLE 


, PLAYING CARDS 
The Most Durable 
25° Card Made 
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“sunny FLORIDA— 


A 5-acre Orange grove will pay all expenses. We 
plant and culti » for three years. Picturesque 
location near Florence Villa and between Lakes 
Alfred and Van. A delightful proposition for 
women of means. First payment entitles you to 
occupy grove lard this winter. Booklet, Groves 
of Golden Fruit, free. 

LAKE ALFRED DEVELOPMENT CO., 

Booklet Dept., Bartow, blorida 














SHOPPING BY MAIL 


No matter where you live or what you want from New York, 
I can buy it and deliver it at your home more quickly, more 
cheaply, andwith greater satisfaction to you than if you had 
done the work yourself. Twenty years’ experience in exe- 
cuting every form of honorable commission. Satisfaction 
uaranteed. No charge for service. Write to-day for my 
tee book and highest references. HELEN DWYER. 


“THE SHOPPING FRIEND” 


te of Arnuld, Constable & C 











La 
2 W. 84th Street, New York—Opp. Waldorf. Astoria. 
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HERE are comparatively few diseases 
Ti which diet does not play quite 
as important a part in the sick- 
room régime as the medicines; it must 
not only be modified according to the 
needs of the invalid, but it must be nu- 
tritious, wholesome, daintily cooked, and 
attractively served. 
In nearly all acute diseases where fever 
present the system suffers from an in- 
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CARAMEL JUNKET 


ability to digest and absorb solid foods 
well, and in order to replace this loss, 
sufficient nourishment must be given in 
fluid or semi-fluid form, that the already 
enfeebled digestive apparatus may not be 
overtaxed. While this is usually pre- 
seribed by the invalid’s physician, as well 
as the amount of food, and the intervals 








IT IS IMPORTANT TO HAVE THE FOOD TEMPTINGLY SERVED 


at which it is given, it is often confus- 
ing to reeognize just what fluids are 
elassed as beverages and which as foods. 

The invalid’s diet is divided into three 
kinds: fluid, semi-fluid, and convales- 
cence. Fluid diet consisting of liquids, 
of which milk is the most valuable, meat 
broths, beef juice, oyster and clam 
broth, and raw eggs in various forms. 
As the invalid shows symptoms of re- 
covery a semi-fluid diet is given; this in- 
cludes those things classed as liquid foods, 
with the addition of gruels, broths with 
cereals cooked in them, cocoa, slightly 
cooked eggs, soft toast, gelatine jellies, 
junket, and soft custards, while the 
convalescence diet eonsists of both fluid 
and semi-fluid, including all nutritious 
and easily digested foods. 

Beverages are almost as necessary in 
febrile diseases to imsure the invalid’s 
recovery as liquid foods, not only to re- 
lieve thirst, but to assist the organs of 
elimination in earrying off the poisons 
that aecumulate in the system. In these 
cases pure cold water is usually the most 
acceptable, barley water, rice water, or 
the old-fashioned toast water, and bever- 
ages made from fruits, as lemonade, 
orangeade, etc., are useful alternates, 
which can be sipped freely in the inter- 
vals between the supplies of food. When 
a large amount of nutriment is required, 
these beverages are sometimes combined 
with the raw white of egg. 

Milk also has the advantage of supply- 
ing water to the system, and at the same 
time is very nutritious, as it contains 
many of the elements necessary to sustain 
life during a long period of illness, and 
is, when perfectly clean and pure, an 





BEEF TEA AND CLAM FRAPPE 


ideal diet in fevers—that is, if the invalid 
is fond of it—and it can be readily di- 
gested; but, unfortunately, there are 
some persons who are unable to digest 
milk well; in most cases, however, this 
difficulty may be overcome by diluting it 
with lime-water, soda or seltzer water, in 
the proportion of one part to two parts 
milk. When the taste of milk is objected 
to, or if the invalid tires of it, the addi- 
tion of a little strong coffee or cocoa will 
improve it; if stimulants are allowed, it 
may be given in the form of punches, 
ete. Milk should be taken very slowly, 
in small quantities, and well mixed with 
the saliva of the mouth before it is swal- 
lowed; if the invalid can be impressed 
with the idea that milk is a food, not a 
beverage, more care will be taken in swal- 
lowing it. 

During the period of convalescence the 
regulation of the diet is still important, 
especially if the invalid is recovering 
from a serious attack of typhoid fever, as 
the condition of the bowels often demands 
the greatest care, that the freshly healed 
surfaces be not injured by any hard, in- 
digestible food, for serious results are 
likely to follow the slightest negligence 
in this respect. The first meats taken 
should be raw, or quite rare, beef or 
mutton, finely minced or scraped; this 
may be made very palatable when sea- 
soned and spread between thin slices of 
whole-wheat bread, or 
it may be moulded 
into tiny cakes and 
broiled slightly over 
a clear fire. 

It is always im- 
portant to have all 
food served to the 
invalid as tempting 
as possible; the linen 
glass, and china 
should be the nicest 
and prettiest in the 
house. A few green 
leaves or a_ single 
blossom placed beside 
the plate, the hot 
things hot and the 
cold things cold, are 
details not to be overlooked, though the 
meal may only consist of a pot of crust 
coffee and a bowl of gruel. 

For convenience, the following prepara- 
tions have been arranged in individual 
amounts. 

Lemonade.—Wash and wipe one large 
lemon; cut into halves, and squeeze the 
juice into a bowl; put in two tablespoons 
of sugar, and pour 
on one cup of boil- 
ing water. Strain 
and set on ice to 
cool. Serve in a 
thin glass, with a 
slice of lemon 
floating on top. 

Orangeade is 
made by prepar- 
ing one orange in 
the same manner 
as for lemonade, 
using one table- 
spoon of sugar; 
if the orange is a 
very sweet one a 
little lemon juice 
may be added. 

A delightful in- 
valid drink is made by blending three- 
fourths of a cup of strong lemonade with 
one-fourth cup of grape juice. 

Orange vichy is also delicious; to one- 
half glass of slightly sweetened orange 
juice add one- fourth glass of vichy. 

A dainty way of serving raw white of 
egg is to put in a glass two tablespoons 
of lemon, orange, or grape juice, and then 
add the white of egg well beaten, and a 
little chopped ice; sprinkle sugar over the 
top, and serve at once. 

Barley water.——Blend one tablespoon of 
barley flour with a little cold water until 
smooth; add slowly to one quart of boil- 
ing water and boil for five minutes, stir- 
ring constantly. Add one tablespoon of 
sugar, one tablespoon of lemon juice, and 
one saltspoon of salt; cook five minutes 
longer. Strain and cool. 

Rice water—Wash two ounces of rice 
in several changes of water; put into 
saucepan with three cups of water and 
one ounce of raisins; boil slowly for one 
hour. Strain and sweeten to taste. 

Meat broths—Cut one pound of lean 
meat, either mutton, chicken, or veal, 


into tiny cubes, and crush the bones; to 
the meat add one quart of cold water, 
and let it simmer gently for three hours; 
season with salt and pepper one-half hour 
before removing from the fire. Strain 








CHICKEN BROTH AND WINE JELLY 


through a coarse sieve, and let it stand 
until cold, then remove all fat. Reheat 
in a double boiler. 

Clear clam broth.—Wash _ thoroughly 
one dozen clams. Place on the top of 
the range in a basin, and when the shells 
open take them off; remove the juice and 
strain. To one-half cup of juice add one- 
fourth cup of water. 

Clam frappé.—Freeze soft one pint of 
clear clam broth in an individual freezer, 
or by placing a small pail in a basin of 
chopped ice and salt. Serve in sherbet 
cups with a little unsweetened cream. 

Chicken broth frappé.—Boil one-half 
cup of sugar in one-half cup of water 
until clear; cool, and add the juice of 
one lemon and one cup of clear, strong 
chicken broth. Freeze soft in the same 
manner as for clam frappé. 

Beef juice—This is best made from 
tender beefsteak, slightly broiled over a 
quick fire. Cut into small squares, about 
an inch or two in diameter, and squeeze 
out all the juice while hot, with a lemon- 
squeezer. Season with a little salt and 
serve warm or frozen. 

Koumiss.—Koumiss is an_ excellent 
form of serving milk. Take one quart of 
fresh, sweet milk, heat, until lukewarm, 
add to it one-third of a compressed yeast- 
cake dissolved in a little of the milk, and 
one tables_oon of sugar. Put the mixture 
into perfectly clean beer-bottles, fill to 
the neck, and cork. Let them stand for 
twelve hours where the temperature is 
about sixty-eight degrees; then put on ice 
upside down for twenty-four hours. 

Chicken-broth custard—Heat one cup 
of clear chicken broth in a double boiler, 
then stir in carefully three well-beaten 
egg-yolks. Cook slowly, stirring con- 





AN INVALID’'S BREAKFAST TRAY 


stantly, until thick and smoeth. Pour 
into custard-cups and chill. 

Caramel junket.—Put one-half cup of 
sugar into a small saucepan with enough 
water to cover the sugar; place the sauce- 
pan over the fire, and when the sugar is 
dissolved let the syrup boil quickly, with- 
out stirring, until it becomes a dark 
brown. Remove from the fire and cool 
little, then turn into one pint of milk, to 
which has been added one-half cup of 
cream. Set the dish containing the mix- 
ture for a few minutes in a pan of hot 
water; when lukewarm add two-thirds of 
a junket tablet dissolved in a little cold 
water. Stir slightly and turn into sher- 
bet-cups. Let stand in a warm room until 
firm, then set on ice and chill. 

A dainty way of serving small birds to 
a convalescent.—Select a large sweet- 
potato, peel and divide lengthwise into 
halves. Then scoop out each shell until 
large enough to hold a snipe or reedbird. 
Brush each shell, inside and out, with 
beaten egg; put a tiny strip of pork in 
each cavity; lay the’ bird in breast up- 
ward and bake in a hot oven 
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Note.— When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, including street, city, and State, legibly written. 


In all cases money must accompany order. Kemittances may be made in form of postage stamps, posta! note, or check. 


advertisement. 


HEN a mother has girls at col- 
W lege or boarding-school her hard 
shopping days are not over with 
the passing of Christmas. Trunks full of 


badly worn or partially worn gowns meet 
her tired eyes with the arrival of her 
home for the 


holidays, and she 


girls 





A SIMPLE AFTERNOON DRESS. No. 807. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 
Price, 35 cents. 


knows there is only a fortnight in which 
to make the much-needed repairs or re- 
place the garments that have done service 
through the autumn months. Usually the 
mother finds that the new suit purchased 
in the autumn is still in good condition, 
but that a new blouse or two to be worn 
with it ate imperative—a blouse for church 
wear and the afternoon visits which, hap- 
pily, still obtain in the small cities where 
many of the schools and colleges are situ- 
ated. Blouses the color of the suit con- 
tinue in vogue. Chiffon over a lining of 
white silk, and trimmed with bands of 
the material, or silk to match the cloth, 
is the most satisfactory. The two cuts 
indicate atttactive designs for the 
blouses, the one a little more dressy 
‘than the other, but both goad style. A 
blouse is brightened by the use of gold 
or silver passementerie or some of the 
opalescent beads, which may be sewed on 
in a conventional design of diamond 
squares in the always acceptable zigzag 
pattern, or as the cut indicates. With 
the new blouses, and the suit thoroughly 





SLIP-ON BLOUSE. No. 808. 
Sizes, small, medium, and lazge. 
Price. 10 cents. 





sponged with alcohol and pressed, that 
part of the wardrobe will have been put 
in perfect order. 

A way to convert the suit into a three- 
piece suit is by the use of the smart chif- 
fon slip, which may be worn over a last 
year’s lace waist. ‘The elbow sleeves com- 
plete the illusion of a bodice to match the 
skirt, and the chiffon in the back is 
gathered at the waist line, and the finish 
is a rosette with long chiffon ends which 
give the effect of a sash. The chiffon 
should be embroidered in some simple de- 
sign, as this makes the costume more 
dressy. If worn with a skirt of last sea- 
son’s design, the slip should be worn out- 
side the skirt, and a girdle of chiffon 
folds used which fastens in the back under 
the rosette and sash ends. If worn with a 
high-waist skirt the rosette and sash ends 
are fastened to the skirt band. 

The evening dresses are apt to be in 
the most hopeless condition, but these, too, 








FLANNEL MORNING DRESS. No. 810 
Sizet, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 35 cents. 


by reason of the wide choice of styles 
which is so characteristic of this season, 
are easily restored to their first beauty and 
freshness. Take, for example, the evening 
gown of pale blue, green, or white faille. 
The social demands of school or college 
life have caused this gown to be much 
worn, and it is found to be badly soiled 
around the bottom, een though it is cut 
round length. The chiffon trimming is 
crushed, and the whole gown in a seem- 
ingly bad condition. But one or two 
changes will quickly alter that. 
First, arrange for a bias fold—say, 
six inches wide—of moiré chiffon, 
or moiré velvet, or messaline of the 
same shade, or a deeper shade, as 
the material which will finish the 
bottom of the skirt and cover all the 
soiled and frayed edges. This fold 
is a feature in some of the French 
gowns of the season. Then discov- 
ery is made of numerous spots 
which are defacirg the front breadth 
of the pretty faille skirt. That dif- 
ficulty is overcome by an overskirt 
—the popular overskirts of chiffon, 
net, or gold or silver gauze, with the 
fulness hanging a little over the 
fold at the bottom of the skirt, and 
caught up at the left side, just 
above the fold, with a _ velvet 
bow—preferably black velvet. If 
the chiffon in the waist of this 
princess frock is not torn it should 
be taken off, carefully sponged with 


MORNING WAIST. No. 899, 2/cohol, and, while a little damp, 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 DE pressed. 
i bust measure. 

Price, 15 cents. 


It will then be ready 
for further service. Possibly it 
will answer for elbow- length 


For terms for the cutting of special patterns see pattern 





AFTERNOON BODICE. No. 811. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 15 cents. 


sleeves, with three small folds of velvet 
to match the fold on the skirt as the finish 
to the sleeves. <A girdle of velvet, with 
sash ends tied at the right side of the 
back, gives a girlish look to this dainty 
evening gown. The schoolgirl would want 
messaline rather than velvet es being 
better suited to her years. 

It is the practice among many of the 
school and college girls to wear their 
poplins, linens, and other wash dresses, 
for daily wear through the autumn term, 
and some hardy types venture this 
through the winter term as well. But a 
wise mother will urge against this, and 
suggest as a happy compromise the use of 
the charming French flannels for shirt- 
waist dresses, and coats and skirts. Waist 
and skirt may be separate, but a narrow 
belt which joins both, thus making a one- 
piece suit, the girl, at least, if not the 
laundress, will find most satisfactory. The 
gown is quickly put on and fastened with- 
out outside aid, a fact which will appeal 
to the gir!. who recalls the incredibly 
short time granted between the rising and 
breakfast bells! 

The cut showing an afternoon gown of 
artichoke charmeuse is adaptable for 





CHIFFON EVENING GOWN. No. 812. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 
Price, 35 cents. 


girls in either their early or late teens, 
with very slight modifications. The 
rounding tucks on the skirt, which make 
such an attractive trimming if needed to 
lengthen the skirt for a growing girl, 
may be replaced by a cording of silk. 





Can you say ‘‘No’’ 
to these questions? 


Does housework tire you? 
Does shopping fatigue you? 
Does social life exhaust you? 


If you can’t say ‘* No” 


I can enable you to say it soon, 


to these questio 
Indeed, from 
practically th very day you begin building 


yourself up with the 


Thompson Exerciser 
and Method of Exercise 


(for Women) 


you will feel more energetic, more alive; an 
almost before you know it you will reach a 
new level of living, a new tone of physical 


mental being that’ will make life over for you 


My method is not “‘ work,” it is recrea- 
tion. It is not “‘ exercise,”’ it is physiolog- 
ical (not muscular) development. tt will 
give you force, physically and mentally. 


I know my method will benefit you, as it has others, 
and I don’t ask you to pay my fee until you know it,t 
If you Wish to consider trying my method for two 


weeks without a cent of advance payment, write for 


my book and printed list of questio ibout your 
vwalth, In the light of the answers to those questi 
I] will prescribe the course of exercise which your con 
dition requires. After this two weeks’ trial, you shall 
decide whether to stop, or to pay my small fee and 
continue through the fu c rse. 

Refore you turn this page, resolve to investigate 
my offer, and immediately take pen and paper and 
write me. 


THOMPSON EXERCISER COMPANY 
Suite No. 20, 311 Main St.,Worcester, Mass. 














( “Dainty Things For Babies” 


(Copyright 1905, Albert Dwight Smith & Co.) 








Smith's “Baby's Shop” 


(Traps Mark Rea'p U.S, Pat. Ovrice 
INFANTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITS 
Hand-made goods our specialty 
QUALITY AND ORICINALITY—We use only thé 
finest and daintiest of materials, and as we em 
ploy our own designers we many exclusive 

models which cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 
Long and Short Dresses mace to order. 
Children's Russian Sults to three years. Soft as 
silk, non-shrinkable “Albert” Shirts and Bands. 
Sturdy Little Shoes made especially for us on 
common-sense lasts from selected leather. 
Imported Toys and Books. 
Send to-day for our latest catalog, which will be 
| sent in piain patent sealed envelope with a list of 





Baby's First Needs and a sample birth announc: 
ment for 2c stamp 


Albert Bwight Smith & Co., 
\ Z11E Lyman Building, Springticld, Mass. 4 








Every Prospective Mother. ¥ 
mething new nly scientific garment of th 












nd ever invented Combines hid fort and 
ease with fine for and clegant appearam i 

the home, on the street, and in socety.— Always drapes 
evenly in front and back — 0 bulk { rrings 
no lacing——no ripping or ba Can be worn the year 
Made in several style 


material and have ther 





sd for our Fine Mlustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt” — It's Free ¢ an writ 

ing for it. Tells all about these skirt 
matenal, and cost. Gives opine {ph . ke 
users 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if 


dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skier 





make your se 








garment to your order When you get it, wear it ten days, a 
if you don't find it exactly as represented, send it back 
we will cheerfully refund Ou 





If not in need of a matern 
dress and walking si 


guarantee —- !!lustra 


r t amous B & W 
ly plea 
send Write to-day to ‘ 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. G Buffalo, N. ¥ 
WAKNING 


To prote u agninet disappointment we ea 

the Fine-Form Maternity Skirt is th Mate 

nity Skirt” on the market, as it is the only ekirt which can 
always be made to drape evenly, front and back—al! subrtitutes 
Offered will rise in front during development—a fault so repulsi 
every woman of refined tastes. No pattern can be purchased ay 
where for this garment. Its special features are protected by patents. 

































HARPER’S 





BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


Purchasers of patterns at espectally 

cautioned to be sure to memion size of 
pattern required in ordering by mail. 
Remitlance may be made in stamps, money 
order, postal note, or check. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER 


SMART STREET Suit, No. 803, 
Price, 25 cents for coat or skirt; 
Inpoor Dress, No. 804, Price, 35 
cents; StmpLE Home Dress, No. 
805, Price, 35 cents; a Good Style for 
Remodelling, No. 806, Price, 35 cents. 


IN THIS NUMBER 


SimpLeE AFTERNOON Dress, No. 
807, Price, 35 cents; SLIP-ON BLousE, 
No. 808, Price, to cents; MORNING 
Waist, No. 809, Price, 15 cents; 
FLANNEL MorRNING Dress, No. 810, 
Price, 35 cents; AFTERNOON BopIce, 
No. 811, Price, 15 cents; CHIFFON 
Eventnc Gown, No. 812, Price, 


35 cents. 


Embroidery Designs 
IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 


Braipinc Desicn, No. 381 (for 
Coat No. 792), Price, 50 cents. 


IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER 

HANDKERCHIEF CASE DESIGN, 
stamped on white linen, No. 382, 
Price, so cents; embroidery silks fer 
working, 50 cents extra; GLOVE or 
CravaTt CASE, stamped on Mount 
Mellick Cloth, No. 383, Price, 50 
cents; Rococo Ribbon, Spangles, and 
Silks for working, $1.50 extra; 
Hanp- Bac DesicNn, stamped on 
Natural-Color Linen, No. 384, Price, 
so cents; same design on Antique 
Canvas, $1.00; flosses for working 
on either material, 40 cents extra 

CartoucHE Desicn, No. 385, 
Price, 10 cents, with any letter; 
DiamMonp DesiGn, No. 386, Price, 
1o cents, with any letter; Bow-KNot 
Desicn, No. 387, Price, 10 cents, 
with any letter; these three styles 
are made in two sizes, one and a half 
inches and three inches each, at the 
same price. 

Cross Desicn, No. 388, Price, 
10 cents, with any letter; Dor- 
WreatH Desicn, No. 389, Price, 
10 cents, with any letter; FLOWER 
Wreatu DesiGn, No. 390, Price, ro 
cents, with any letter; these three 
designs are made only in size one 
and a half inches; Cut-WorkK CEN- 
TREPIECE DesiGN, No. 391, Price, 
so cénts; PLate Dolty, in same 
design, No. 392, Price, 20 cents; 
TUMBLER Doliy, in same design, 
No. 393, Price, 10 cents; LUNCHEON 
CLoTH, in square design, size twenty- 
four inches, No. 394, Price, 50 cents; 
in size forty-four inches, No. 395, 
Price, 25 cents, SIDEBOARD SCARF, 
in square design, No. 396, Price, 
yo cents; PiaTeE Dol Ly, in square 
design, No. 397, Price, 20 cents; 
TuMBLER Dol ty, in square design, 
No. 398, Price, 10 cents. 


IN THIS NUMBER 
Rose Point-LaceE YOKE AND 
Co.tuar, No. 410, Price, 35 cents. 


Special Patterns 


The Bazar does not have patterns 
of all garment designs illustrated. 
Those only are chosen which seem 
especially well suited to general use 
among women of taste. When you 
see among the fashion illustrations 
any gown of which you would like 
a pattern, look first in the back pages 
of that number and see if this gown 
is illustrated there as a cut paper 
pattern. If not, write to us and 
we will tell you whether it is to be 
issued later, and, if not, what the 
price of a special pattern would be. 
In general this price is $2.00 for 
a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a 
child’s costume. These are cut to 
your measure as carefully as a dress- 
maker cuts a gown. Ten days to 
two weeks must be allowed for 
cutting such a pattern. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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RESSMAKERS' every: 
[) mer, and tailors and 

importers, too, are speak- 
ing of the present winter as a 
go-as-you-please season; but a 
glance at the dresses, cloaks, 
hats, furs, worn by the really 
fashionable will quickly prove 
that if you would be numbered 
among them you must please to 
continue along the lines of the 
slender silhouette, which is 
still in a state of development; 
and, while keeping within 
them, to diversify and _ indi- 
vidualize them as much as pos- 
sible. 

With the exception of a very 
few extreme models, all indoor 
dresses are conservative. Out 
of six fancy tailored dresses de- 
signed strictly for such wear, 
four had rather high waist 
lines (as high, for example, as 
the waist line of the dress 
shown on this page). Of the 
other two, one was a_ loose, 
wrinkled Moyenage form, and 
the other had a normal waist 
line lengthened into a point in 
the front. The skirt was cord- 
ed quaintly on to the waist. 

Perhaps the better way to de- 
scribe the season, then, is to 
say it is eclectic: that any 
woman who is_ gracefully 
dressed, and in a style to suit 
both face and figure, is also 
fashionably dressed. But, again, 


there are ‘undeniably little 
somethings in the’ trimming, 


little changes of texture, which 
fix the date of the dress as of 
to-day or of yesterday, even 
where the general features of 
the two seasons might be de- 
scribed in the same terms. 

For instance, many evening 
dresses of last year are repeat- 














BREAKFAST JACKET OF ALBATROSS, WITH DOTTED BAND 


ed, almost perfectly as to the sheath or classic under form, but 


they are varied by new trimmings or new draperies. 
used was scarcely seen last year. 


Fur so 


This year it figures on 


everything; you will see it round the neck of gowns, or adorn- 


ing the hem or the drapery. 


will mark the armhole or 


the lower edge of a short classic sleeve, head the top of a flounce, 


or outline a panel of tulle or mousseline. 


Usually it is a dark 


fur on a light material, but the reverse may be employed, pro- 
vided the combination has beauty to recommend it. 

Numbers of scapular and bloused overdresses are being worn, 
but there is a tendency to bind them in at the lower edge by a 


NEGLIGEE OF TAN WOOL CASHMERE 





four-inch band of em- 
broidery (or it may be 
eight if you like), and to 
employ highly _ brilliant 
colors for these garments. 
Picture a dinner | dress, 
please, of black, unlined 
meteore, but faced at the 
foot for a depth of six 
inches with  Directoire 
cloth, and over this a Rus- 
sian blouse of bright 
sapphire mousseline 
weighted around the edge 
by a two-inch fringe of 
black jet tubes. These are 
the colors and fabrics that 
compose one of the most 
striking indoor gowns of 
the year. The décolletage 
is topped with a _ tulle 
tucker; the sleeves of the 
straight, classic sack 
shape, are of black meteore 
veiled by a sleeve of exact- 
ly the same shape in blue 
mousseline and edged with 
beads. 

Splashes of bright ruby 
or cerise are now and then 
added to a gray or other 
delicate shade of meteore 
or cashmere, and when 
worn by the right person 
they are highly effective. 
Here is a costume in which 
a tall girl of twenty, with 
soft brown hair and a bril- 
liant color, attracted much 
attention. 

The dress was of white 
silk cashmere, with a me- 
dium-width classic skirt 
(all such dresses are walk- 
ing length), weighted with 
cloth. The overdress, which 
was called a coat, but 
which was, in fact, a long- 
skirted blouse, was of 
bright ruby mousseline, 
with half-inch bands of 
sable around the lower 


around the figure, wherever this is possible. 


edge and carried up the sides of 
the opening of the skirt. A 
sable band outlined the neck, 
which was cut away to allow 
for the introduction of a shal- 
low chemisette of raised lace. 

The full sleeves were cut in 
one with the waist portion of 
the blouse, but were gathered 
around the forearm over a short 
lace sleeve, the place of joining 
being defined by a band of sable. 
The hat which this girl wore 
(as a visitor at a fashionable 
reception) was of fluffy white 
beaver, with a simple drapery 
of red velvet skilfully folded 
around it. 

Much blue is used in the 
handsomer home gowns. What 
is called periwinkle blue, which 
is neither an “ Alice” nor a rob- 
in’s egg blue, but a something 
that reealls them both, is among 
the light shades that are par- 
ticularly effective in voiles and 
in cashmeres; but darker Orient- 
al blues that are extremely rich 
are also distingue, and are 
made up frequently over silver, 
or with silver, steel, or gun- 
metal trimmings. 

Apropos of the slender sil- 
houette, pleated skirts in the 
heavier cashmeres are all cut 
away under the pleats so that 
the merest seam is left. This 
will take from the future avail- 
ability of such a skirt for any 
but a gored garment, of which 
there is no present prospect of 
a return; but it materially aids 
the fashionable silhouettes, 
which all call for the flattest of 
pleats, no matter what the gar- 
ment of which they form part. 

Even so simple a one as the 
breakfast jacket shown above 
requires the same cutting away 
In the dress shown 


below, the cutting would extend to within an inch of the spring 


of the pleats over the hips. 


That pleasing dress, by the way, 


is of wool eolienne, a favorite material for indoor dresses of the 


more practical sort. 
with net lower sleeves. 


The waist of the model shown is of velvet, 
You will see combinations of materials 


in many of the eolienne dresses as follows: 
The pleated skirt or the gathered one will be embroidered in 


self-color, or the hem will 


finished with a hem-stitching. 


The upper portion of the waist will be of China silk of the same 
color or of velvet, and a brassiére, or wide belt of self-colored 


embroidered material, will 
bring it into relationship 
with the skirt. 

The waist illustrated on 
this page is of sulphur-col- 
ored velvet and eolienne. 

Thin velvet house cos- 
tumes with lace or jet trim- 
mings are being seen as the 
season advances, in pale 
grays, in the colder blues, 
in the grape shades and 
lighter greens. The velvet 
used is slightly heavier than 
that called chiffon, but 
drapes as softly. The upper 
portions of such skirts are 
often two-piece sheath ef- 
fects, with only a shallow 
dart at the hips to shape 
them to the figure. 

There is usually a centre 
seam in the back, and the 
skirt wraps the figure and 
laps across the front in 
some individual way. The 
plain top is carried down 
to the length of a Moyen- 
age sheath, where it joins 
a pleated lower portion. 

The skirt is usually 
closed at the side of the 
front by two or three large 
buttons. 

A favorite form at pres- 
ent for the sheath front is 
to shape the two sides of 
the front like deep shields. 
in the lap the two points 


come directly over each 
knee. The sheath itself is 
usually stitched closely 


round the lap and lower 
edges, the merest line of 
material extending beyond 
the sewing. Two or three 
large buttons are used upon 
the lapping side. The skirt 
facing continues to be her- 
ring-boned along the top, in 
preference to finishing with 
a hem. 





AN INDOOR DRESS OF EOLIENNE 
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HE latest word from Paris 
T is that tailored suits are to 

be made without the least 
bit of trimming except a line of 
stitching around the edge of the 
coat and of the skirt, the revers, 
and the cuffless wrists. The latest 
suits imported from that centre 
and those made by leading 
houses here still show handsome 
and, in some instances, elaborate 
trimming. 

In these, and in the suits ac- 
tually worn, pleated skirts pre- 
vail. The tailors announce that 
tlfey will continue to prevail in 
the months to come, but there 
are some changes in coat forms 
which, while now only occasion- 
ally seen, will soon be regarded 
as necessary to all coats. 

Spoon-shaped backs and round 
coat-tails, also rounded panels, 
are going out rapidly. Panelled 
forms are still being made and 
coats of all lengths appear to 
be approved, but everything, 
from a panel to a coat-tail, is 


square cut. Long coats, when 
part of a suit, are now richly 
embroidered, and the accom- 


panying skirts are a trifle longer 
than the smart pleated § gar- 
ments that are both rational 
and attractive. 

The latest fancy coat is the 
all-moiré, worn over a liberty 
cloth skirt and lined with lib- 
erty cloth, but the plain tailored 
satin-finished silk coats, of 
which a charming advance 
model has been shown in an 
earlier number of the Bazar, 
are also coming to the fore, and 
are among the most elegant 
coats of the winter. 

There is a new form of eoat 
fastening which is being applied 
to fur and cloth indiscriminate- 
ly and in appropriate materials 
upon mourning garments, 


cord; 
disk. They are 
being usually selected. 
springs diagonally, 





Pl nae, 


TWO OUTDOOR COSTUMES FOR YOUNG GIRLS 


It consists of from two to four four- 
inch rosettes or medallion forms, shirred flat, 
or of folds rolled in graduated ring forms upon the flat 
made of silk to match the 


or formed of ringed 


cloth, a gros-grain 


From the centre a loop of thick cord 
to slip over the two-inch buttons of jet, 


metal, or silk, which are placed lower down on the opposite edge 


of the coat. The effect is very 


new and handsome. A lap of 


at least two inches is required for coats fastened in this way. 


An occasional coat is seen with a panel front, 


zigzagged over 


with heavy cords or narrow rouleaux, arranged in tiers of tall X 


forms from the neck to the 











VISITING COSTUME OF BLACK SATIN 


lower edge. 

The incoming colors that 
at present are most talked 
of are the browns, running 
from canaque to light fawn, 
and, in serge, the plum 
shades rising to a warm 
violet; but as rivals to 
these there are the almost 
vivid blues and_ positive 
greens. 

{ have observed a 
idea which is highly 
sible in connection 
serge and cloth suits. 
is the tailored muff and 
tippet, or necktie, which is 
made of material like the 
suit, and is finished with 
stitched bands that pass en- 
tirely around the muff and 
sometimes end in tabs in 
the front, ornamented by 
big buttons. One of these 
articles that has come un- 
der my eye was a pillow- 
sized muff, banded with 
two-inch cloth bands, and 
finished at each side by an 
inch ruching of silk, which 


new 
sen- 
with 
This 


matched the lining. Moiré 
and velvet muffs are also 
seen, with big  flounced 


sides, finished with the mer- 
est binding of fur at the 
edges. 

The street hat this year 
in the majority of cases 
contrasts with the _ suit, 
but there is no rule laid 
down for this, and occa- 
sionally a monotone cos- 
tume is seen, in which 
every item matches. 

In all instances, except 
in the case of the business 
or morning suit, the waist 










worn, made separate, 
must match the coat and 
skirt iggeotor. It may be 





described, 
often to ribbon strings, 
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and some in large ball forms. 
and hung at the 











velvet or 

shallow 
Net, for 
is now 


of silk or cloth, 
moiré, relieved by a 
chemisette of lace. 
chemisettes and collars, 
seldom seen. 

For morning waists there is 
nothing so smart as those of 
linen or flannel shirting and 
the garments of heavy butcher's 
linen made up in the strictest 


tailored fashion. All the first 
waists of this character for 
1910 are pleated, some from 
the neck and shoulder lines, 
some from a_ shallow yoke. 
They are provided .with round, 
turn-over self collars, and are 
given small shirt sleeves and a 
regular shirt-sleeve cuff to he 
used with link-buttons. 

Silk waists, in scarcely per- 


ceivable plaids and in broché 
ribbon effects, are being shown 
by occasional houses, and these 


are made up along the lines of 
those just described. The pre 
vailing pleat size is one inch, 


and all pleats must be extreme 
ly flat. 
The separate skirt in cloth or 





ribbed wool is often extremely 
complicated. Some are draped 
in the back or at the side; or 
they are pleated below a yoke, 
which may be of any preferred 
depth, and scalloped or pointed 
according to fancy. All the 


draping and the fulness, how- 
ever, come low in the skirt. 
generally below the knee. 


Where pleats appear to extend 
from the waist every 
seam line underneath 
cut away. 

Skirts are self-finished at 
the top, not belted. Numbers 
of silk, cord, or satin ornaments 
are to be seen on the new cloth 


possible 
must be 


models, some flat, after the 
lines of the fastenings earlier 
These are attached, 
side of the skirt (a 


sort of successor, perhaps, to the Directoire sash of last season, 


which has entirely disappeared, by the way), 


or they are given 


short stems of twisted ribbon, or of rouleaux of self material. 


I have seen the 


following ornament 
drop-sashes that finished the fronts of cloth coats, and, 


end of silk 
7. 


in pale 


hung at the 


liberty satin, arranged as pendants on short stems to form a 


panel down the front of a dinner frock. 
It is treated similarly on both sides, 


four-inech disk. 


tained upon a hair-cloth form, 


rings, or shirrings over 
eords; or with rouleaur 
of silk, arranged like the 


coat fastenings above de- 
scribed. These dangle from 
any point desired, but are 


seen to their best advan- 
tage, probably, on fancy 
silk, satin, or thin cloth 


street dresses. 

But the similarly made 
disk is also conspicuous in 
millinery (you will see one 
plain example of it in the 
picture of the first hat 
shown on page 21), and, 
made as a free pendant, as 


a muff trimming. So, too, 
are flower forms in dull- 


finished satin or silk which 
match the dress in color. 
The edges of these flower 
forms are usually rolled 
over and hemmed visibly. 

The furs of the moment 
are the ermine with com- 
binations of lace and 
fringe, and the chinchilla 
with combinations of any- 
thing and everything. One 
lovely long chinchilla cloak 
just seen has a deep lower 
border of padded moiré 
perfectly mitred in the 
corners and interlined with 
hair cloth and a sheet of 
flannel. This description 
may suggest economic pos- 
sibilities with other cloaks 
or coats that must be 
lengthened. 

All muffs are huge, and 
boas and neck-pieces arc 
small, large, or medium, 
according to the fancy of 
the maker. Much is made 
of the brush, both in muffs 
and boas. Some of the 
smaller ermine — neckties 
are finished with long tas- 
sels of silk, 














The form is that of a 
and sus 
It is covered with circular shir- 








FANGY SULPHUR-COLORED WAIST 




















kinner's 
Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
SEASONS, OR WE WILL RE-LINE 
THE GARMENT FREE OF CHARGE 


If there is one article that 
gives decided tone to a gar- 
ment, it is the lining. The 
indispensable lining recog- 
nized by experienced and 
discriminating wearers 1s 
Skinner’s Satin. 

For years Skinner's Satin 
has passed the critical in- 
spection of well-dressed 
women, and, to-day, it is 
preferred to all other lin- 
ings not only on account of 
its elegant appearance, but 
because of its wearing qual- 
ities. If it doesn’t wear 
two seasons we will re-line 
the garment free of charge. 

In purchasing a Ready- 
Made Fur or Cloth Gar- 
ment, always insist on this 


label—the Skinner Guar- 


antee Label— 





The Satin Lining 


f ‘ inthis garment is 
Hy $ GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
| t i SEASONS 


qi MANUFACTURED BY 


Wiliam Skinner Mfg, Co 











When purchasing 
Skinner's Satin at your 


Dry Goods Store, always 


look for the name 


SKINNER’S SATIN 


woven in every inch of the 
selvage. your dealer 
does not handle it, send to 
us for samples, or submit a 
sample of the cloth you 
wish to match. 


Wrilham Skinner 
Manufacturing Co. 


Deft. K, 107-109 Bleecker St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


New York Mills Philadelphia 
Chicago Holyoke,Mass. Boston 


ESTABLISHED 1848 
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PATTERNS 


Purchasers of patterns at especially 

cautioned to be sure to memion stze of 
pattern required tn ordering by mail. 
Remttlance may be made in stamps, money 
order, postal note, or check. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER 
SMART STREET Suit, No. 803, 
Price, 25 cents for coat or skirt; 
Inpoor Dress, No. 804, Price, 35 
cents; StmpL—E Home Dress, No. 
80s, Price, 35 cents; a Good Style for 
Remodelling, No. 806, Price, 35 cents. 


IN THIS NUMBER 

SimpLE AFTERNOON Dress, No. 
807, Price, 35 cents; SLIP-ON BLousE, 
No. 808, Price, 10 cents; MORNING 
Waist, No. 809, Price, 15 cents; 
FLANNEL MORNING Dress, No. 810, 
Price, 35 cents; AFTERNOON Bopice, 
No. 811, Price, 15 cents; CHIFFON 
EvENING Gown, No. 812, Price, 


35 cents 


Embroidery Designs 
IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 


BraipiInc Dersicn, No. 381 (for 
Coat No. 792), Price, 50 cents. 


IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER 

HANDKERCHIEF CASE _ DESIGN, 
stamped on white linen, No. 382, 
Price, 50 cents; embroidery silks for 
working, 50 cents extra; GLOVE or 
Cravat Case, stamped on Mount 
Mellick Cloth, No. 383, Price, 50 
Rococo Ribbon, Spangles, and 
Silks for working, $1.50 extra; 
Hanp- Bac DeEsicNn, stamped on 
Natural-Color Linen, No. 384, Price, 
so cents; same design on Antique 
Canvas, $1.00; flosses for working 
on either material, 40 cents extra 
CARTOUCHE DeEsIGN, No. 385, 
Price, 10 cents, with any letter; 
Dramonp DesiGn, No. 386, Price, 
1o cents, with any letter; Bow-KNot 
Desicn, No. 387, Price, 10 cents, 
with any letter; these three styles 
are made in two sizes, one and a half 
inches and three inches each, at the 
same price. 








cents; 


Cross Desicn, No. 388, Price, 
1o cents, with any letter; Dort- 
Wreatu Desicn, No. 389, Price, 


1o cents, with any letter; FLOWER 
Wreatu Desicn, No. 390, Price, 1o 
cents, with any letter; these three 
designs are made only in size one 
and a half inches; Cut-WorkK CEN- 
TREPIECE DesiGN, No. 391, Price, 
so cents; PLate DolLy, in same 
design, No. 392, Price, 20 cents; 
TumBLER Dolty, in same design, 
No. 393, Price, 10 cents; LUNCHEON 
CLorH, in square design, size twenty- 
four inches, No. 394, Price, 50 cents; 
in size forty-four inches, No. 395, 
Price, 25 cents; SIDEBOARD SCARF, 
in square design, No. 3096, Price, 
yo cents; PLate Doilty, in square 
design, No. 397, Price, 20 cents; 
TuMBLER Dotty, in square design, 
No. 398, Price, 10 cents. 


IN THIS NUMBER 
Rose Potint-LaceE YOKE AND 
CoLuar, No. 410, Price, 35 cents. 


Special Patterns 


The Bazar does not have patterns 
of all garment designs illustrated. 
Those only are chosen which seem 
especially well suited to general use 
among women of taste. When you 
see among the fashion illustrations 
any gown of which you would like 
a pattern, look first in the back pages 
of that number and see if this gown 
is illustrated there as a cut paper 
pattern. If not, write to us and 
we will tell you whether it is to be 
issued later, and, if not, what the 
price of a special pattern would be. 
In general this price is $2.00 for 
a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a 
child’s costume. These are cut to 
your measure as carefully as a dress- 
maker cuts a gown. Ten days to 
two weeks must be allowed for 
cutting such a pattern. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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RESSMAKERS every: 
D where, and tailors and 

importers, too, are speak- 
ing of the present winter as a 
go-as-you-please season; but a 
glance at the dresses, cloaks, 
hats, furs, worn by the really 
fashionable will quickly prove 
that if you would be numbered 
among them you must please to 
continue along the lines of the 
slender’ silhouette, which is 
still in a state of development; 
and, while keeping within 
them, to diversify and _ indi- 
vidualize them as much as pos- 
sible. 

With the exception of a very 
few extreme models, all indoor 
dresses are conservative. Out 
of six fancy tailored dresses de- 
signed strictly for such wear, 
four had rather high waist 
lines (as high, for example, as 


the waist line of the dress 
shown on this page). Of the 
other two, one was a_ loose, 


wrinkled Moyenage form, and 
the other had a normal waist 
line lengthened into a point in 
the front. The skirt was cord- 
ed quaintly on to the waist. 

Perhaps the better way to de- 
scribe the season, then, is to 
say it is eclectic: that any 
woman who is_ gracefully 
dressed, and in a style to suit 
both face and figure, is also 
fashionably dressed. But, again. 
there are undeniably little 
somethings in the trimming. 
little changes of texture, which 
fix the date of the dress as of 
to-day or of yesterday, even 
where the general features of 
the two seasons might be de- 
scribed in the same terms. 

For instance, many evening 
dresses of last year are repeat- 




















BREAKFAST JACKET OF ALBATROSS, WITH DOTTED BAND 


ed, almost perfectly as to the sheath or classic under form, but 


they are varied by new trimmings or new draperies. 
used was scarcely seen last year. 


Fur so 


This year it figures on 


everything: you will see it round the neck of gowns, or adorn- 


ing the hem or the drapery. 


will mark the armhole or 


the lower edge of a short classic sleeve, head the top of a flounce, 


or outline a panel of tulle or mousseline. 


Usually it is a dark 


fur on a light material, but the reverse may be employed, pro- 
vided the combination has beauty to recommend it. 

Numbers of scapular and bloused overdresses are being worn, 
but there is a tendency to bind them in at the lower edge by a 


NEGLIGEE OF TAN WOOL CASHMERE 





four-inch band of em- 
broidery (or it may be 
eight if you like), and to 
employ highly _ brilliant 
colors for these garments. 
Picture a dinner dress, 
please, of black, unlined 
meteore, but faced at the 
foot for a depth of six 
inches with  Directoire 
cloth, and over this a Rus- 


sian blouse of bright 
sapphire mousseline 


weighted around the edge 
by a _ two-inch fringe of 
black jet tubes. These are 
the colors and fabries that 
compose one of the most 
striking indoor gowns of 
the year. The décolletage 
is topped with a_ tulle 
tucker; the sleeves of the 
straight, classie sack 
shape, are of black meteore 
veiled by a sleeve of exact- 
ly the same shape in blue 
mousseline and edged with 
beads. 

Splashes of bright ruby 
or cerise are now and then 
added to a gray or other 
delicate shade of meteore 
or cashmere, and when 
worn by the right person 
they are highly effective. 
Here is a costume in which 
a tall girl of twenty, with 
soft brown hair and a bril- 
liant color, attracted much 
attention. 

The dress was of white 
silk cashmere, with a me- 
dium-width classic skirt 
(all such dresses are walk- 
ing length), weighted with 
cloth. The overdress, which 
was called a_ coat, but 
which was, in fact, a long- 


skirted blouse, was of 
bright ruby mousseline, 
with half-inch bands of 


sable around the lower 


around the figure, wherever this is possible. 


below, the cutting would extend 


of the pleats over the hips. T 


edge and carried up the sides of 
the opening of the skirt. A 
sable band outlined the neck, 
which was cut away to allow 
for the introduction of a shal- 
low chemisette of raised lace. 

The full sleeves were cut in 
one with the waist portion of 
the blouse, but were gathered 
around the forearm over a short 
lace sleeve, the place of joining 
being defined by a band of sable. 
The hat which this girl wore 
(as a visitor at a fashionable 
reception) was of fluffy white 
beaver, with a simple drapery 
of red velvet skilfully folded 
around it. 

Much blue is used in the 
handsomer home gowns. What 
is called periwinkle blue, which 
is neither an “ Alice” nor a rob- 
in’s egg blue, but a something 
that reealls them both, is among 
the light shades that are par- 
ticularly effective in voiles and 
in cashmeres; but darker Orient- 
al blues that are extremely rich 
are also distingue, and are 
made up frequently over silver, 
or with silver, steel, or gun- 
metal trimmings. 

Apropos of the slender sil- 
houette, pleated skirts in the 
heavier cashmeres are all cut 
away under the pleats so that 
the merest seam is left. This 
will take from the future avail- 
ability of such a skirt for any 
but a gored garment, of which 
there is no present prospect of 
a return; but it materially aids 
the fashionable _ silhouettes, 
which all call for the flattest of 
pleats, no matter what the gar- 
ment of which they form part. 

Even so simple a one as the 
breakfast jacket shown above 
requires the same cutting away 
In the dress shown 
to within an inch of the spring 
hat pleasing dress, by the way, 


is of wool eolienne, a favorite material for indoor dresses of the 


more practical sort. The waist 
with net lower sleeves. 


in many of the eolienne dresses 


of the model shown is of velvet, 


You will see combinations of materials 


as follows: 


The pleated skirt or the gathered one will be embroidered in 


self-colo1, or the hem will be 


finished with a hem-stitching. 


The upper portion of the waist will be of China silk of the same 
color or of velvet, and a brassiére, or wide belt of self-colored 


embroidered material, will 
bring it into relationship 
with the skirt. 

The waist illustrated on 
this page is of sulphur-col- 
ored velvet and eolienne. 

Thin velvet house cos- 
tumes with lace or jet trim- 
mings are being seen as the 
season advances, in pale 
grays, in the colder blues, 
in the grape shades and 
lighter greens. The velvet 
used is slightly heavier than 
that called chiffon, but 
drapes as softly. The upper 
portions of such skirts are 
often two-piece sheath ef- 
fects, with only a shallow 
dart at the hips to shape 
them to the figure. 

There is usually a centre 
seam in the back, and the 
skirt wraps the figure and 
laps across the front in 
some individual way. The 
plain top is carried down 
to the length of a Moyen- 
age sheath, where it joins 
a pleated lower portion. 

The skirt is usually 
closed at the side of the 
front by two or three large 
buttons. 

A favorite form at pres- 
ent for the sheath front is 
to shape the two sides of 
the front like deep shields. 
In the lap the two points 
come directly over each 
knee. The sheath itself is 
usually stitched closely 
round the lap and lower 
edges, the merest line of 
material extending beyond 
the sewing. Two or three 
large buttons are used upon 
the lapping side. The skirt 
facing continues to be her- 
ring-boned along the top, in 
preference to finishing with 
a hem. 





AN INDOOR DRESS OF EOLIENNE 
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HE latest word from Paris 
is that tailored suits are to 
be made without the least 


bit of trimming except a line of 
stitching around tlie edge of the 
eoat and of the skirt, the revers, 
: and the cuffless wrists. The latest 
suits imported from that centre 
and those made by leading 
houses here still show handsome 
and, in some instances, elaborate 
trimming. 

In these, and in the suits ac- 
tually worn, pleated skirts pre- 
vail. The tailors announce that 
tliey will continue to prevail in 
the months to come, but there 
are some changes in coat forms 
which, while now only oceasion- 
ally seen, will soon be regarded 
as necessary to all coats. 

Spoon-shaped backs and round 
coat-tails, also rounded panels, 
are going out rapidly. Panelled 
forms are still being made and 
coats of all lengths appear to 
be approved, but everything, 
from a panel to a coat-tail, is 
square cut. Long coats, when 
part of a suit, are now richly 
embroidered, and the aeccom- 
panying skirts are a trifle longer 
than the smart pleated = gar- 





ments that are both rational 
and attractive. 

The latest faney coat is the 
all-moiré, worn over a liberty 


eloth skirt and lined with lib- 
erty cloth, but the plain tailored 


satin- finished silk coats, of 
which a charming = advance 
model has been shown in an 


earlier number of the Bazar, 
are also coming to the fore, and 
among the most elegant 


are 

i coats of the winter. 

There is a new form of eoat 
fastening which is being applied 
to fur and cloth indiscriminate- 
ly and in appropriate materials 
upon mourning garments. It consists of from two to four four- 
inch rosettes or medallion forms, shirred flat, or formed of ringed 


cord; or of folds rolled in graduated ring forms upon the flat 
disk. They are made of silk to match the cloth, a gros-grain 


being usually selected. From the centre a loop of thick cord 
springs diagonally, to slip over the two-inch buttons of jet, 
metal, or silk, which are placed lower down on the opposite edge 
of the coat. The effect is very new and handsome. A lap of 
at least two inches is required for coats fastened in this way. 

An occasional coat is seen with a panel front, zigzagged over 
with heavy cords or narrow rouleauaz, arranged in tiers of tall X 
forms from the neck to the 
lower edge. 

The incoming colors that 
at present are most talked 
of are the browns, running 
from canaque to light fawn, 
and, in serge, the plum 
shades rising to a warm 
violet; but as rivals to 
these there are the almost 
vivid blues and _ positive 
greens. 

| have observed a new 
idea which is highly sen- 
sible in connection with 
serge and cloth suits. This 
is the tailored muff and 
tippet, or necktie, which is 
made of material like the 
suit, and is finished with 
stitched bands that pass en- 
tirely around the muff and 
sometimes end in tabs in 
the front, ornamented by 
big buttons. One of these 
articles that has come un- 
der my eye was a pillow- 
sized muff, banded with 
two-inch cloth bands, and 
finished at each side by an 
inch ruching of silk, which 
matched the lining. Moiré 
and velvet muffs are also 
seen, with big ftlounced 
sides, finished with the mer- 
est binding of fur at the 
edges. 

The street hat this year 
in the majority of cases 
contrasts with the suit, 
but there is no rule laid 
down for this, and occa- 
sionally a monotone cos- 
tume is seen, in which 
every item matches. 

In all instances, except 
in the case of the business 
or morning suit, the waist 



















































worn, if » made separate, 
> must ma@eeh the coat and 
VISITING COSTUME OF BLACK SATIN skirt ijigpior. It may be 











TWO OUTDOOR COSTUMES FOR YOUNG GIRLS 


described, 








of 


moiré, 
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silk or cloth, velvet or 
relieved by a shallow 


chemisette of lace. Net, for 


chemisettes and collars, 


sel 


no 


linen or 


Is now 
dom seen. 

For morning waists there is 
thing so smart as those of 
flannel shirting and 


the garments of heavy butcher's 


linen made 
tailored 


up in the strictest 
fashion. All the first 


waists of this character for 
1910 are pleated, some from 
the neck and = shoulder lines, 
some from a_ shallow yoke. 


They 
turn-over self 
given small shirt 
regular 


are provided. with round, 
eollars, and are 
sleeves and a 


shirt-sleeve cull! to he 


used with link-buttons. 


ceivable 


ril 
by 


are made up along the 


Silk waists, in searcely per- 
plaids and in 
ybon effects, are being shown 
occasional houses, and these 
lines of 


broché 


those just described. The pre 
vailing pleat size is one inch, 
and all pleats must be extreme 
ly flat. 


The separate skirt in cloth or 


ril 


complicated. 


in 


bed wool is often extremely 
Some are draped 


the back or at the side; or 


they are pleated below a yoke, 


wl 
de 


according to 
draping and the 
ever, 
generally 


lich may be of any preferred 
pth, and scalloped or pointed 
fancy. All the 
fulness, how- 
come low in the skirt. 
below the knee. 


Where pleats appear to extend 


fre 


seam 


m_ the 
line 


Waist every 
underneath 


possible 
must be 


cut away. 


Skirts are 
the 


of 


models, 


lin 


and some in large ball forms. 
often to ribbon strings, and hung at the side of the 


self-finished at 

top, not belted. Numbers 
silk, cord, or satin ornaments 
» to be seen on the new cloth 
some fiat, after the 
es of the fastenings earlier 
These are attached, 
skirt (a 


sort of successor, perhaps, to the Directoire sash of last season, 


which has entirely disappeared, by the way), 


or they are given 


short stems of twisted ribbon, or of rouleaux of self material. 


I have seen the following ornament 
drop-sashes that finished the fronts of cloth coats, and, 


liberty satin, 


four-ineh disk. 


rings, or shirrings over 
cords; or with rouleaur 


of silk, arranged like the 
coat fastenings above de- 
scribed. These dangle from 


any point desired, but are 


seen to their best advan- 
tage, probably, on fancy 
silk, satin, or thin cloth 
street dresses. 

But the similarly made 


disk is also conspicuous in 
millinery (you will see one 
plain example of it in the 
picture of the first hat 
shown on page 21), and, 
made as a free pendant, as 
a muff trimming. So, too, 
are flower forms in dull- 
finished satin or silk which 


match the dress in color. 
The edges of these flower 
forms are usually rolled 


over and hemmed visibly. 
The furs of the moment 


are the ermine with com- 
binations of lace and 
fringe, and the chinchilla 


with combinations of any- 
thing and everything. One 
lovely long chinchilla cloak 
just seen has a deep lower 
border of padded moiré 
perfectly mitred in the 
corners and interlined with 
hair cloth and a sheet of 
flannel. This description 
may suggest economic pos 
sibilities with other cloaks 
or coats that must be 
lengthened. 

All muffs are huge, and 
boas and neck-pieces arc 
small, large, or medium, 
according to the fancy of 
the maker. Much is made 
of the brush, both in muffs 


and boas. Some of the 
smaller ermine neckties 


are finished with long tas- 
sels of silk, 








hung at the end of silk 
in pale 


arranged as pendants on short stems to form a 
panel down the front of a dinner frock. The 
It is treated similarly 
tained upon a hair-cloth form, 


form is that of a 
on both sides, and sus 


It is covered with circular shir- 
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Skinner's 
Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
SEASONS, OR WE WILL RE-LINE 
THE GARMENT FREE OF CHARGE 


If there is one article that 
gives decided tone to a gar- 
ment, it is the lining. The 
indispensable lining recog- 
nized by experienced and 
discriminating wearers 1s 
Skinner’s Satin. 

For years Skinner's Satin 
has passed the critical in- 
spection of well-dressed 
women, and, to-day, it is 
preferred to all other lin- 
ings not only on account of 
its elegant appearance, but 
because of its wearing qual- 
ities. If it doesn’t wear 
two seasons we will re-line 
the garment free of charge. 

In purchasing a Ready- 
Made Fur or Cloth Gar- 
ment, always insist on this 


label—the Skinner Guar- 


antee Label— 





The Satin Lining 
7 . inthis garment 1s 
j ; GUARANTEED TOWEAR Two 
: f SEASO! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner Mfg. Co. 











When purchasing 
Skinner's Satin at your 
Dry Goods Store, always 
lock for the name 


SKINNER’S SATIN 


woven in every inch of the 
selvage. If your dealer 
does not handle it, send to 
us for samples, or submit a 
sample of the cloth you 
wish to match. 


William Skinner 
Manufacturing Co. 


Deft. K, 107-109 Bleecker St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
New York Mills Philadelphia 
Chicago Holyoke, Mass. Boston 


ESTABLISHED 1848 
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4 HOUSEWIFE | 


Edited by LILIAN DYNEVOR RICE 
Formerly Editor of The Delineator 

HE HOUSEWIFE is a 

bright, entertaining month- 
ly magazine containing many 
good, wholesome serial and short 
stories and helpful articles of un- 
questioned merit presented in an 
interestingly instructive manner. 
Kt is the largest and best maga- 
zine for women published at a 
popular price, and has been 
recognized as the foremost Wom- 
en’s Household Magazine by 
hundreds of thousands of readers 
for the last twenty-four years. 

The contents of each number 
of THe HousewiFe are exactly 
described by the name it bears. 
It is handsomely printed with a 
cover in two or three colors on good paper and profusely illus- 
trated with the best work of artists of national reputation. A 
magazine the arrival of which the woman looks forward to each 
month with that interest and joy which comes with the knowledge 
that a dear friend will pay her a pleasant visit. 

Liberal space is regularly given to the following departments, 
which are under the direction of experts of known skill and 
reputation: 
NEW FASHIONS 
SOCIAL CIRCLE 
COOKING CLASS 


Special Money-Saving Magazine 
Clubbing Offers 


The Magazines represented in our lists are carefully selected 
and well known. You will surely find a combination here which 
will suit your taste and fit your purse. Special care should be 
taken to give the correct POST OFFICE address, and to write 


names accurately. 
We send THe Hovusewire for one year and the other magazines 


mentioned below at prices quoted: 

The Housewife The Housewife 

Ladies’ World 65c Mother’s Magazine 65c | 
The Housewife The Housewife 
McCall’s Magazine 65c New Idea b5c 
85¢ 
Good Housekeeping 110 
1.10 Combination No. 15 
moans §— 75C 
bc 


With free pattern 
Paris Modes 
| ' | 0 


With pattern 
Combination No. 16 
| ‘ | 0 
|] 


The Housewife 
People’s Home Journal 
Needlecraft 
1.00 
Ladies’ World | (0 Paris Modes | 00 
Housekeeper # Modern Priscilla . 
THE ABOVE PRICES ARE FOR A FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 


Combination No. 18 

The Housewife 
a reasonable time for the correct attention to all orders. 
Address all orders 

















[ME A.D PORTER CO.= PUBLISHERS — NEW YORK 














MOTHER’S REALM 
HOUSEHOLD HELPS 
TALKS ON HEALTH 


NEEDLEWORK 
EDITORIAL OUTLOOK 
LESSONS IN ECONOMY 


The Housewife 
Modern Priscilla 


The Housewife 
Little Folks 


Renewa O cents additional. 


The Housewife 


Combination No. 1 
The Housewife 
People’s Home Journal 
Good Literature 


Combination No. 3 


The Housewife 
Ladies’ World 
Modern Priscilla Ladies’ World 
Designer 

Combination No. 25 


The Housewife 
Needlecraft 
Modern Priscilla 


Combination No. 26 
The Housewife 
Modern Priscilla 
Housekeeper 

Combination No, 27 
The Housewife 


Combination No. 6 


The Housewife 
McCall’s Magazine 
Modern Priscilla 


Combination No. 13 


The Housewife 
Dressmaking-At-Home 
Mother’s Magazine 


Combination No. 14 
The Housewife 





Please allow ¢ 
Remit by P. O. Order or Registered Letter. 


HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHING CO.,52 Duane Street, New York 
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cotrespondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter. 
sender, though not for publication. 


Mrs. B. L. D.—For a man’s dinner 
yellow flowers seem particularly appro- 
priate. The gold color may be suggestive, 
too, of the money which ‘bankers are so 
constantly handling; and they will also 
harmonize with the amber dome above 
your table. I suggest the following menu: 
Caviareson toast with a slice of fresh 

tomato. 
Oysters on the half-shell. 
Cream of potato soup. 
Creamed salmon baked in shells. 
Turkey or squabs. 
Cranberry jelly. 
French pease. 
Stuffed potatoes. 
Fruit salad made of oranges, pears, 
grapes, and bananas and_ served 
mayonnaise dressing. 
Frozen fig pudding. 
Coffee. 

G. H.—Since Mrs. A. sent an invitation 
for her daughter’s wedding reception as 
well as for the ceremony at the church to 
Miss B., it is quite right for Miss B. to 
eall upon Mrs. A. afterward, as weil as 
upon the bride. and also to invite Mrs. A. 
to her (Miss B.’s) reception later. 

Mrs. F. D. A.—I am very glad that the 
Bazar has proved a friend to you, and 
hope that it will be able to help you many 
times. 

If you do not consider it childish, why 
do you not have a spider web at your 
Christmas party for your club, made of 
baby-ribbon wound in and out, each rib- 
bon having at its end one of the little 
Christmas gifts that you speak of? Each 
lady may be given one strand of the web 
to unweave. 

The decorations, I think, since the party 
is to be at Christmas, should be of holly, 
with the addition, possibly, of the beauti- 
ful red poinsetta. If you have the poin- 
setta you can have favors of hand-painted 
cards painted with the poinsetta, and you 
ean have the little red velvet poinsettas for 
the young lady waiters to stick in their 


white 
with 


hair. 

If you do not like the idea of the spider 
web, you can have the small packages 
concealed about the rooms and have a 


hunt for them, with music to indicate by 
its loudness or softness whether the seek- 
ers are near or far from the objects of 
their search. 

Mrs. C. H. J.—For place-cards at your 
Kensington have little turkey cards, which 
you can buy at the shops now. For one 
of the contests have one of the papier- 
maché turkeys filled with corn, and have 
the guests guess the number of kernels. 

For one of your games try the Willing 
game. Send one member out of the room, 
agree upon some action for her when she 
enters the room, and after she enters, all 
will her to do it. For instance, will her 
to pick up a certain photograph-frame, 
to open a certain book, or to seat herself 
in a certain chair. After this try the 
Gossip game. Let each person in the circle 
whisper to her right-hand neighbor a 


question, and to her left-hand neighbor 
the answer to that question. After all 


these confidences have béen exchanged, let 
any member of the party tell aloud the 
question which has been given her, and let 
her ask any other member to repeat the 
answer which has been given to her. The 
connection will be found very amusing. 

These games will, [ think, take up 
most of your afternoon, and I hope it will 
pass very agreeably. 

PoINSETTA Party.—Since your bridge 
party is to be given in the month of Janu- 
ary, I suggest that you have a poinsetta 
party. If you cannot get them, substitute 
or any flower that you 
ean get easily. If you can get the poin- 
setta, have some score-cards made with 
the poinsetta painted in the corner. For 
prizes have boxes of candy. with the boxes 
decorated with the poinsetta. Instead of 
having the cards decorated by hand, you 
may be able to get some little folder New- 
Year cards decorated with the poinsetta 
that may be used as score-cards. 

Decorate the table where the refresh- 
ments are to be served with the poinsetta 
—a large bunch in the centre of the table 


—and have small place-cards with the 
poinsetta in the corner at each place. An 
interesting idea for souvenirs would be 


to have a poinsetta ball hung over the 
centre of the table. These balls are made 
of small barrel hoops covered with a 
brittle paper that will break easily. This 


paper is covered with white crinkly tissue- 
and there are artificial poinsettas 


paper, 


sred in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 
Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who 


The Bazar's 


All questions should contain the name and address of the 


on the outside of the ball, with red baby- 
ribbons extending from them on the ex- 
terior, and a prize attached to them on 
the interior of the ball. If the baby-rib- 
bons extend to the different places, you 
can have the small souvenirs attached to 
them especially appropriate to each guest, 
and it adds very much to the amusement 


if a little jingle, also appropriate to the 
guest, and suggesting some joke connect- 


ed with each person, is attached to the 
gift. You can buy these balls complete 
—that is, ready for the presents to be 


placed inside of them—or you can make 
one yourself, as I have suggested. Poin- 
settas are usually made of red crinkly tis- 
sue-paper. If this large poinsetta ball is 
hung over the table it will be better not 
to have poinsetta for the centre of the 
tables, but to decorate the centre with 
ferns, and have red ribbons crossing the 
cloth and hanging down at the four sides. 

Instead of the poinsetta ball you can 
have a Jack Horner pie, with the poin- 
setta blossoms on that over the paper, 
which should break easily when the small 
ribbons are pulled. This Jack Horner 
pie can be made over a tin milk-pan and 
surrounded and covered on the sides with 
green smilax. It makes an_ interesting 
centrepiece for the table without any 
other flowers. The candles should be red, 
with red shades. Instead of the ordinary 
ice-cream have creamed oysters or 
creamed chicken served on a chafing-dish, 


with tiny hot biscuit about an inch in 
diameter. After this course serve grape- 


fruit cut in halves with Maraschino cher- 
ries in the centre. You may add little 
French cakes to this menu if you like, and 
salted nuts and bonvons. If you wish 
something cold to drink, have fruit 
punch; if something hot, have chocolate. 

CHILDREN’S Partry.—For little tots of 
three years it is necessary to have very 
simple methods of entertainment. They 
love to see pretty’ colors and pretty ftlow- 
ers, so you should have your rooms dec- 
orated with holly and plenty of red 
ribbon. When they first come there 
should be some music, if possible, and 
they should be invited to dance “ ring 
around a rosy” to the music. They will 
also enjoy marching a little to the music. 
After the march let them sit on the floor, 
facing one another in two rows, and have 
brightly colored kindergarten balls for 
them to roll back and forth to each other. 
After this take them into a room where 
there are children’s toys of all kinds, and 
let them amuse themselves with these for 
a little while. If there are some older 
than three you may be able to allow them 
to blow soap bubbles, which is a fascinat- 
ing pastime for small children, especially 
if you put a little glycerine in the water 
so that the soap bubbles will be colored. 
After this they should be taken into a 
gayly trimmed dining-room, with a huge 
snowball hanging over the centre of the 
table. From the snowball should extend 
a red ribbon to each place. In the centre 
of the table there may be either a small 
Santa Claus, with a pack filled with tiny. 
inexpensive presents, a small Christmas 
tree adorned in a similar way, or a large 
cake surrounded with red candles and 
trimmed with holly, and containing as 
souvenirs tiny china dolls about an inch 
long. The cake must, of course, be very 
simple and plain if children as young as 


that are to be allowed to eat it. The 
napkins should be of paper, gayly deco- 


rated with holly, and there should be little 
bonbon dishes also trimmed with holly. 
The menu must be very simple: a little 
creamed chicken, plain bread and butter 
sandwiches, lady-fingers, and ice-cream 
in the form of Santa Claus. At the end 
of the meal the ribbons may be drawn 
from the huge snowball, and each should 
find at the end of his ribbon a small white 
snowball covered with white tissue-paper 
and dusted with artificial snow. The 
children should not be allowed to open 
the snowballs at the table, but should 
take them into the other room and have 


a snowball frolic, after which each one 
should be allowed to open one. Inside 
should be found, in each case, a tiny in- 


expensive doll or toy. After this frolic it 
will be interesting to end the afternoon’s 
entertainment with a story ring, the chil- 
dren seated in a ring on the floor, and the 


hostess, or one of her assistants, telling 
an interesting Christmas story. The 


mothers, in the mean time, should have tea 
served to them, and may, if you like, be 
requested to bring their Christmas sewing. 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters 
as systematic and concise as possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and invariably accompanying cach letter with 


a plan. 


scribers sending self-addressed stamped envelopes will receive prompt replies by mail, however. 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. Sub- 


From the letters re- 


ceived it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of 
the compass, and it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these 


conditions. The plans need not be well drawn. 


Miss L. M.—I have selected some 
rather unusual color schemes for your 
invalid’s room, and am sending samples 
of both paper and materials for curtains. 
The bits of velours indicate the colors for 
rugs and upholstery. ‘The gray paper 
with the mauve figure is particularly 
beautiful, although its full beauty is not 
shown in so small a piece. With it you 
should have inner curtains of mauve silk 
or linen, a gray rug with mauve in the 
border, and possibly some wicker chairs 
painted mauve or dark gray. The rest 
of the furniture may be painted gray. In 
a room with the gray and dull old-rose 
paper you will want old-rose or pink inner 
eurtains and upholstery and gray and 
pink rugs. The furniture may be gray or 
mahogany. With the light gray paper 
either the pinkish mauve furnishings I 
have indicated would be attractive, or a 
pale blue. With the gray and green paper 
you would require green furnishings with 
green or mahogany furniture. The pale 


gray-green paper may please you’ even 
more. With it you should use darker 


green furnishings with curtains of green 
and white linen. Particularly restful is 
the scheme with the fawn paper and the 
blue and green linen curtains. With it 
you may use either a green or old-blue 
rug, or even a brown, whichever you pre- 
fer. The furniture may be dark brown 
or mahogany. 

The schemes which you do not use for 
the invaild’s room will be appropriate for 
the other bedrooms.  Ivory-white paint 
will be best in all these rooms. It should 
tone in with the paper in each case. 

Paper the long, narrow halls with a 
buff paper and have either a brown or 
green carpet. It may be either Brussels, 
Axminster, or ingrain. 

A paper similar to the one indicated 
for the invalid’s room, the fawn, will 
harmonize best with your red and cream 


rug. A cream or buff would also be har- 
monious. 


Mrs. F.—The appropriate dressing of 
your bed depends almost entirely on the 


rest of the furnishings in the room, 
whether they are of cretonne, muslin, 


linen, or lace; whether the room itself is 
Colonial in character, French, or of the 
style known as Arts and Crafts. In an 
Arts and Crafts room the bedspread 
should be of heavy linen, with a mono- 
gram embroidered in the centre. There 
should be a round bolster on the _ bed, 
and the spread should be long enough to 
go in under it and then up over it, with 
a smaller monogram, which will come in 
the centre of the bolster. It should hang 
almost to the floor and be finished with 
a hemstitch. The color of the spread 
should harmonize with the rest of the 
furnishings. With the dark oak furni- 
ture and woodwork and écru linen cur- 
tains it is better to have an écru linen 
spread. A white linen embroidered 
spread is appropriate in almost any room. 
It may be embroidered all over or only 
with the monogram. It may be of heavy 
linen or of sheer linen lawn with a color 
underneath. With these spreads em- 
broidered pillow-slips may be used in- 
stead of a bolster cover. 

In French rooms lace spreads are used 
over a color, and the latest thing for 
Colonial rooms is a white dimity or linen 
spread with a four or five inch band of 
cretonne following the outline of the top 
of the bed. This is tucked in and over 
the bolster like the linen spread first de- 
scribed. It hangs to the floor and is 
usually edged with a fringe. 

Mrs. A. S.—The plan of your house is 
extremely interesting. Since your recep- 
tion-hall and parlor open so closely, it 
will be necessary for you to keep the two 
color schemes for the rooms almost, if 
not quite, alike. They would look well 
the same, but for the sake of variety 1 
have suggested, in samples which I am 
sending you, that you use a cream paper 
in the parlor—one of the heavy French 
papers—and with it inner curtains of a 
light gray-green figured silk, with a plain 
green rug for the floor several shades 
darker, but in the same gray-green tone. 
Next the glass you should have figured 
net curtains. 

For the living-room or reception-hall, 
which is really almost a part of the same 
room, I suggest that your scheme be the 
same colors, only deepened in tone; that 
is, that the walls be a light brown, and 
that the furnishing be a darker green 

\ than that in the parlor. You should have 


The roughest plan is worth far more than many pages of description. 


the same écru net next the glass that you 
use for the windows in the parlor, and 
inner curtains of figured silk or linen, in 
green and brown. ‘The rug should be like 
that in the parlor. 

The style as far as curtains are con- 
cerned has now reached the point where 
it should be; that is, short curtains for 
windows that are adapted to short cur- 
tains, and long curtains for windows that 
are adapted to long curtains. By this L 


mean that if the casing against which 
the curtain hangs reaches to the floor, 


the curtain should reach to the floor. If 
it reaches only to just below the sill, the 
curtain should stop with it. It is natural 
for the net curtains in each case to stop 
with the sill of the window, since they 


hang against the window. The colored 
curtains hang on the casement toward 


the room, and should be 
adapted to that. 

In the dining-room, which opens out of 
the reception-hall, I think you should 
have a green paper that harmonizes with 


consequently 


the green furnishings in the hall. With 
that paper | would use green and blue 


linen with an écru ground for the cur- 
tains, with the écru net curtains next 
the glass, and have a blue-and-green rug. 
The furniture in all these rooms, or in 
any one of them, may be either mahogany 
or fumed oak—either will be appropriate. 

Up-stairs, for the bedroom 14’4”X 131”, 
I advise you to have a gray-green paper, 
with chintz curtains in which there is 
a soft tone of pinkish red or reddish 
pink. You can use this same chintz for 
covering cushions in wicker chairs, or in 
a couch if you have one. The furniture 
may be either mahogany or gray enamel. 
You can have a gray-enamelled bed and 
wicker chairs painted gray, with chintz 
cushions. 

In the room next it, 13’4”13’1", 
have a pale blue paper with chintz or 
linen curtains of green and blue. The 
rug may be green, and the furniture white 
enamel with cushions covered with the 
green and blue chintz. 

In the bedroom on the left of the bath- 


room, a green-and-white figured paper 
would be attraective—a delicate gray- 
green figure on a white ground. You 


should have green rugs and white-enam- 
elled furniture with green cushions. 

In the sewing-room a figured paper 
would be more appropriate—say a tan 
with a yellow and old-blue figure. You 
ean then use dark old-blue rugs and have 
simple white net curtains. 

Stupio.—I do not think that you can 
improve upon the green paper which you 
already have for your living-room, and 
I would replace it with the same. I also 
like the old-blue for the dining-room very 
much indeed—it is an unusually good 
color. Just at present they are not divid- 
ing walls into thirds and using two kinds 
of paper. Possibly, for a change, you 
might run the paper to the ceiling; but 
if the two papers harmonize I would not 
try to make a change. I should think 
that with the southern exposure you have 
on one side of the room it would be quite 
light enough for a blue paper. 

I have pinned two samples of fawn 
paper to your plan for the studio, Either 
one would make a beautiful background 
for pictures and is lovely in itself. There 
is quite a difference in the price of the 
two, however. One is fifty cents a roll 
and the other is eighty cents. The more 
expensive one has, of course, a more 
artistic finish. It is really wonderfully 
beautiful as a background color, and any 
artist will appreciate it. Instead of di- 
viding the wall in that room and having 
two kinds of paper, I should have the 
one kind and build the shelves in one of 
the corners. They may be like ordinary 
bookshelves, and should be finished the 
same as the woodwork of the room. The 
ceiling tint in this room should be a very 
light tone of the same color as the walls. 

Have plain dark-green porti@res be 
tween the living-room and dining-room, 


and the living-room and the studio. The 
Arts and Crafts canvas would be very 


appropriate, and comes in very soft, beau- 
tiful colors. This costs about one dollar 
a yard. Next to this, linen velours is the 
most practical material. The double- 
face linen velours is not satisfactory, so 
that it will be necessary to get two 
lengths of the material instead of one. 
I think, on account of the old-rose figure 
in the of the studio, you will like 
inner curtains of old-rose linen. 
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This picture shows half 
of a TWISTWEVE rug 
—Indian pattern. We 
make many other original 
and striking designs suit- 
able to any room. 


TWISTWEVES are 
more durable than most 
Carpets and handsomer 
than any but the very best. 
All sizes, and many artis- 
tic combinations of color. 
Two and three toned 
effects in browns, reds and 
greens, suitable for libra- 
ries, dining rooms and liv- 
ing-rooms; Delft blues, 
and soft shades of rose 
and green for bedrooms. 
A TWISTWEVE rug 
costs about half as much as 
any other floor covering of 
equally good appearance. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you these new rugs. If 
he does not keep them, we 
will tell you where they 
can be bought. We senda 
book of TWISTWEVE 
patterns free. 


AMERICAN “Jere MATTING CO. 


141-147 Fifth Ave., New York 






















































There is no better Christmas gift than a year’s subscription to 
HARPER’S BAZAR. Realizing this fact, we make you 
the following offer: 


If you will send us two dollars and the names of 
two new subscribers, we will send you a Stencil- 
ling Outfit, which you can keep for your own use 
or give away as another Christmas remembrance. 


We will send also, on application, a pretty notification Christ- 
mas Card for you to send to each new subscriber. 


The stencilling outfit includes 6 stencils, as illustrated, each 
3x 6 inches, six tubes of paint, a brush, and thumb tacks for 
fastening the stencil in place while working. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., New York City 
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“The Human Way” 


HIS new volume of essays by Louise 

Collier Willcox has achieved a success 
in the inner circles of criticism which is 
quite unusual, The Nation says: “Some- 
thing of mys- 
tical fervor 
meeting with 
intellectual 
candor in a 
mind disposed 
to reflection 
lends to her 
style a certain 
masculine en- 
ergy and dis- 
tinction.” The 
Literary Digest 
puts the charm 


of the book 
thus: “It is 
with a sense 


of richness that 
the reader com- 
pletes this vol- 
ume. Not one 
but many readings are required to fully 
grasp its beautiful truths and make them 
one’s own.”’ A notable comparison is made 
by the New York Times: “These essays will 
compose a volume of human wisdom and 
literary quality which we can exchange 





t 


with England for the essays of Lowes- 
Dickinson and A. C. Benson.” 


“The Technique of Speech” 


HILE the mechanism of speech—just 

how the various sounds are formed by 
the organs of articulation—has been generally 
understood for some time, the author of this 
new book, Dora Duty Jones, is the first to 
apply this knowledge in a thoroughgoing 
way to the study of English diction. Her 
basie principle is vowel resonance, and she 
shows that this is all-important, not only to 
purity of speech, but to beauty of voice in 
both singing and speaking. She demon- 
strates clearly that the student who is learning 
to sing must first acquire correct habits of 
speech, while one who simply aims thus to 
improve the pronunciation is at the same 
time learning to make the voice resonant 
and melodious. 


“Equal Suffrage in Colorado” 
ERE is presented, by Helen L. Sum- 
ner, Ph.D., the report of an investiga- 

tion made for the Collegiate Equal Suffrage 

League of New York State. The accuracy 

and fulness of its information make the 

volume indispensable. It is an impartial 
report of the effeets of equal suffrage in 

Colorado, There is not a line of argument 

in the book; the author has simply followed 

where the facts led. It took two years to 
prepare the report, and the methods em- 
ployed were elaborate and thorough. 

Question blanks were circulated; newspaper 

files were studied to determine what 

women have done in politics; registration 
books were examined; state, county, and 
city reports were explored to find out the 
number of women office-holders, their 

records, salaries, ete. There is hardly a 

question regarding the working of woman 

suffrage to which this book does not give 

a reliable answer. 


“Great English Essayists” 


NOTHER volume, the third, has been 
added to “The Reader’s Library,” 
edited by W. J. and C. W. Dawson. Its 
title, ‘The Great English Essayists,’”’ in- 
dicates its scope; the arrangement and 
illumination of their material by the editors 
is rich in thought and scholarship. As in 
the preceding volume, “The Great English 
Letter Writers,” there are notes of a bio- 
graphical, historical, and chronological 
character. Each volume is prefaced by a 
critical essay. . 


“Florida Enchantments” 


HE charms, sports, and delights — al- 
most every phase of outdoor Florida 
life—are brilliantly pictured and described 
by the authors of this new book, A. W. 
and Julian A. Dimock. Their adventures 
ranged from the dangerous sport of capt- 
uring live alligators to life with the Bee 
Hunters in the interior. The ‘authors 
lived in the very heart of things, cruising 
for weeks on their yacht along the coast, 
again in canoes following clogged rivers 
and streams, tramping with their packs 
for days. They have been able to put a 
color and a beauty in this book which are 
very rare. There are one hundred and 
twenty full-page illustrations from photo- 
graphs taken by the authors, 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 
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correspondence is too large to permit an earlier rey Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who 


enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter. 


sender, though not for publication. 


Will you kindly tell me something of 
the way the various Christmas customs 
were established? Has a book been writ- 
ten which would give the information? I 
shall be grateful for your assistance.— 
G. C. R. 

The legends about Christmas customs 
would fill a volume, so it makes it rather 
difficult to select any one or two to give 
you as illustrations. The mistletoe is 
a@ survival of a custom of the Druids, and 
one legend has it that it was the wood 
used for the Saviour’s cross and from 
that time on it became a parasite, living 
on other trees. The oak being the sacred 
tree of the Druid, the theory is that the 
mistletoe grew upon that; but there are 
very few oak trees throughout England 
where such is the case. The story of the 
holly is similar. The Yule log is the 
title given to the festival of the winter 
solstice by the Goths and Saxons. The 
Scandinavians kindled great fires to their 
god Thor, and the log burned at this 
time was called the Yule log. Martin 
Luther is supposed to have introduced 
the custom of Christmas trees. Riding 
home on a winter’s night through the 
German forests, the beauty of the great 
pine-trees against the starlit sky so im- 
pressed him that when he reached home 
he tried to tell his family of the beauty 
of the scene. It suddenly occurred to 
him that he might illustrate it, finding 
his words inadequate; so he went out 
and cut down a young fir-tree, brought 
it into the house, gathered together some 


candle ends, and, fastening them upon 
the tree, lighted them and showed his 
family the picture he had seen. This is 


said to be the beginning of the use of the 
Christmas tree. 

These are but a few of the legends, and 
I recommend heartily to you a valuable 
book entitled Curiosities of Popular 
Customs, by William 8S. Walsh. This 
gives many of the stories of Christmas- 
tide and much general information as well. 

Could you give me a list of books which 
would be helpful to me in increasing my 
vocabulary, and enable me to write and 
speak fluently?—C. N. 

I think that the most certain way to in- 
crease one’s vocabulary is to write. One 
finds herself compelled to find new words 
in which to express ideas; and if you 
read upon subjects which you mean to 
write about, you will invariably find that 
some author has made an admirable 
choice of words upon that subject which 
you, too, are glad to add to your vocabu- 
lary. There are numbers of books which 
have to do with the general art of writ- 
ing and which it would be well worth 
your while to look into. The following 
are some of them: 

The Art of Fiction, by Sir Walter Be- 
sant; Makers of English Fiction, by W. 
J. Dawson; A Study of Prose Fiction, by 
Bliss Perry: The Evolution of the English 
Vovel, by F. H. Stoddard; Partial Por- 
traits, by Henry James; Familiar Studies, 
by R. L. Stevenson; A Humble Remon- 
strance, by R. L. Scevenson; A Gossip on 
Romance, by R. L. Stevenson; On the Art 
of Writing Fiction, by Frank Norris; The 
Technique of the Novel, by Charles F. 
Horne. 

Let me suggest to you that you read 
with a good deal of care the Apologia of 
J. H. Newman. There is no more beau- 
tiful English written, and it is well worth 
any one’s study, irrespective of the sub- 
ject-matter. These are a few general sug- 
gestions, but if you mean to carry out 
some definite line of work and would care 
to write me about it, I should be very 
glad to aid you. 

Our club would be glad to have a list 
of books and magazine articles upon the 
peace movement. We think much of the 
Home Study Club and are sure it will help 
us out.—E. W. A. 

Your subject is a most interesting one, 
and quite a bibliography has been col- 
lected upon it. I have selected several of 
the best magazine articles on the subject, 
and am sending you thai list, together 
with the titles of a few books. Should you 
care to have a larger list | will be very 
glad to send it to you, but for the present 
I fancy the one I am giving you now will 
be sufficient: 

“ Tolstoi on Peace,” Independent, April 
13, 1899; “ Peace Congress at the Hague,” 
Outlook, May 9, 1899; *“ Universal Peace, 
from a Woman’s Standpoint,” by B. von 
Suttner, North American Review, July, 
1899; “Woman and the Peace Movement,” 


All questions should contain the name and address of the 


by B. Bjérnson, Independent, January 14, 
1904; “ Why is Perpetual Peace Impos- 
sible?” Lippincott, July, 1907; “ Second 
Hague Conference,” Outlook, July 6, 1907 
—August 17, 1907; “ Hague Conference; 
a Woman’s View,” Independent, March 12, 
1908; “ International Arbitration from a 
Socialistie Point of View,” by J. Jaures, 
North American Review, August, 1908. 

Books which may interest you are: Ar- 
bitration and the Hague, by J. W. Foster; 
Peace Conference at the Hague, by F. W. 
Holls; Two Hague Conferences, by W. J. 
Hull. 

Our club means to study Egypt this 
winter. Will you make some suggestions 
as to the programme, and also give a list 
of books that would help us?—M. A. I. 

I am much interested in the work your 
club means to do this winter, and 1 am 
sure you will find your subject most de- 
lightful. I would suggest that you follow 
some such plan as this: 

Assign to certain members Egypt his- 
torically considered; to others, the Eng- 
lishman in Egypt; to others, present-day 
Egypt: religion in Egypt; Egyptian art; 
and the result of reeent excavations in 
Egypt. This is rather a broad general 
outline, but it may be of some service to 
you in arranging your programme. Books 
that you will find very useful are: His- 
tory of the Ancient Egyptians, by J. H. 
Breasted; Lord Cromer’s Egypt; England 
in Egypt, by Sir A. M. Milner; Modern 
Science in Bible Lands, by Sir J. H. Daw- 
son; My Winter on the Nile, by C. D. 
Warner; Egypt in 1898, by G. W. Stee- 
vens; Present-day Egypt, by F. C. Pen- 
field; A History of Art, by William H. 
Goodyear; A History of Painting, by J. 
C. Van Dyke. 

Can you tell me where I till find mate- 
rial which will aid me in preparing a 
paper upon the formation of the Greek 
Church?—E. A. C. 

Your subject is a most interesting one, 
and your paper should be listened to with 
much pleasure by the members of your 
club. It happens that there is not a great 
deal of material upon the subject, but the 
best book I know of is entitled The 
Greek and Eastern Churches, by W. F. 


Adeney. The volume is not a very large 
one, and it is both critical and authorita- 
tive. I refer you also to encyclopedic 


articles under “Greek Church,” and to 
Baedeker’s Guide Book on Greece, which 
will give you quite a little data. 

Will you aid me in finding material 
upon the subject of Canadian journals 
and journalists?—M. L. C. 

I hope you have access to a library, and 
so will be able to consult the Canadian 
Magazine, because in its pages you will 
tind material on the subject of Canadian 
journals and journalists. 

I refer you to the following numbers: 
* Consideration of Canadian Literature,” 
Canadian Magazine, February, 1909; “ Is 
There a Canadian Literature? Canadian 
Magazine, April, 1909; * Canadian Jour- 
nalism,” (Canadian Magazine, Mareh, 
1909; “ Editor of the Toledo Globe,” 
Canadian Magazine, October, 1907; 
“ Special Correspondent,” Canadian Maga- 
gine, October, 1907; “ Journalism at Con- 
federation,” Canadian Magazine, July, 
1907. 

Other articles which may be of use to 
you are: “Canadian Poetry,” Edinburgh 
Review,” April, 1909; “ Canadian Litera- 
ture in 1907,” The Nation, January 30, 
1909. It will be a pleasure to hear from 
you at any time, and to answer any ques- 
tion which you may care to ask. 

The Home Study Club interests me very 
much, and now I want to ask its help. 
Will you tell me of some book other than 
Roberts's “ Rules of Order” which will 
give me in simplified form the directions 
for conducting meeting and points of par- 
liamentary law?—E. H. C. 

It is very pleasant to know that you 
are interested in the Home Study Club, 
and I hope it may be of service to you as 
often as you call upon it. I quite agree 
with you that Roberts’s Rules of Order 
is a help after one has become familiar 
with the general subject. There is a little 
volume designed for beginners in parlia- 
mentary practice entitled A (Guide to 
the Conduct of Meetings, by George T. 
Fish. It simplifies the whole subject and 
gives the principles essential to the man- 
agement of all public conferences, meet- 
ings. and so forth. It is a most helpful 
little volume, giving models of parlia- 
mentary practice for both old and young. 
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“Imagination in Business” 

ERE is a book—cloth bound, too, and 

sold for fifty cents—for every ambi- 
tious young man and for his employer. 
By imagination in business, Lorin F. Deland, 
the author—himself a successful business 
man of Boston—means the power to com 
prehend the instincts and prejudices of 
human nature, and to construct plans 
which can depend upon human nature itself 
to carry them to success. Two rival boot- 
blacks shout on Saturday afternoon—one, 
“Shine your boots!”; the other, “Get your 
Sunday shine!’ The same co gy is 
traced going up in the scale, both in the 
wholesale and retail phases. 


“A Fantasy of Mediterranean Travel” 


N this non-serious book of travel there is 

much good-humor and _ information. 
S. G. Bayne, the author, is well remembered 
for Quicksteps Through Scandinavia and 
On an Irish Jaunting Car. The places 
visited are described with amusing personal 
experiences, and there is much of the charm 
of the Mediterranean itself in these pages. 
The book is generously supplied with 
illustrations. The varied interest of the 
book is shown in the places described by 
Mr. Bayne: Madeira, Spain, Cadiz, Seville, 
Alhambra, Algiers, Malta, Greece, Turkey, 
Constantinople, Asia Minor, Smyrna, Holy 
Land, Jerusalem, River Jordan, Jericho, 
Dead Sea, Egypt, Cairo, The Nile, Messina, 
Naples, Pompeii, Rome, Villefranche, Nice, 
Monte Carlo, England. 


“A Hunter's Camp-Fires” 


N this splendid octavo volume, one of the 

best illustrated books of the season, the 
reader has a moving picture of life in the 
regions visited by the author, Edward J. 
House. The territory covered is most 
comprehensive, and Mr. House enumerates 
among the animals hunted the moose, 
walrus, rhinoceros, elephant, giraffe, an- 
telope, grizzly, mountain-goat, caribou, 
etc. Mr. House is careful to say that the 
sportsman-like pursuit of big game’ re- 
quires no apologies, since respect for the 
law of the wild prevents indiscriminate 
slaughter. 


“In the Forbidden Land ” 


A NEW, complete, one-volume edition of 
this remarkable book of exploration 
by A. Henry Savage Landor has just been 
published. It contains the Government 





Inquiry and Report, and Other Official 
Documents by J. Larkin, Esq., deputed by 
the Government of India. The new edition 
preserves the well-known account of the 
author’s journey into Tibet, capture by the 
Tibetan lamas and soldiers, his imprison- 
ment, torture, and his ultimate release. 


“Harper's Library of Living Thought” 


HREE new volumes in this series are 
by European writers of much promi- 
nence. Revelation and Inspiration is by 
Prof. Reinhold Seeberg. He maintains 
that while the traditional theory of in- 
spiration must be abandoned in the light 
of historical criticism, the divine character 
of the Bible is not assailed thereby. Paul 
and Jesus, by Prof. Johannes Weiss, is a 
discussion of the Messianic character of 
Jesus—studied from the facts revealed in 
the Gospels and compared with the teach- 
ing of St. Paul. Christianity and the New 
Idealism is by Prof. Rudolf Eucken. The 
Hibbert Journal says: “It is a mark of the 
strength of the new movement that 
Eucken’s books are the most widely current 
philosophical writings of the present day,” 
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try new dishes and go into the kitchen 

and “take a hand” herself it is when 
the winter holidays draw near. There 
would seem to be some connection between 
the cneer in the heart and the pleasures 
of the palate, for as Christmas approaches 
we search about for new ways of cooking 
old and accustomed foods. Perhaps the 
following receipts may offer some suggest- 
ions along these lines. 


|: the housekeeper ever feels tempted to 


CREAM OF MUSHROOM SOUP 

Remove the fat from a quart of chicken 
stock, and stir into it a quarter-pound of 
mushrooms, chopped, and a slice of onion. 
Simmer for twenty minutes, run through 
a colander, and return to the fire. Thicken 
with two tablespoonfuls of flour rubbed 
into two of butter, and stir until smooth, 
then beat in a cup of rich cream contain- 
ing a pinch of baking-soda, and season 
with salt and pepper. 


CREAM OF BEET SOUP 

Wash the beets well and boil in salted 
water for an hour and a quarter. Scrape 
off the skin and put the beets through a 
meat-grinder, saving all the juice that 
flows from them. Skim a pint of veal 
stock and stir the ground beets and their 
juice into this. Simmer for twenty min- 
utes, strain, and set the liquid at the side 
of the range to keep hot. Cook together 
two tablespoonfuls of flour and one of 
butter, and when they are well blended 
pour upon them a pint of milk—half 
cream, if possible. Stir until smooth and 
thick, and beat in, a few spoonfuls at a 
time, the beet purée. When very hot, 
season with salt and pepper, and pour 
gradually upon a well-beaten egg, stirring 
all the time. Serve at once. 


ROASTED HAM 

Wash the ham, scrubbing it thoroughly 
with a stiff brush. Cover with equal parts 
of cold water and fresh milk. Set in a 
cool place overnight. In the morning 
drain off the liquid, cover with fresh 
water, and cook, allowing. fifteen minutes 
for each pound of meat after the water 
has reached a steady boil. When done, 
let the ham get cold in the liquid in which 
it was cooked, then remove the skin, stick 
a dozen cloves into the fat, and cover the 
ham with a soft dough or paste made of 
flour and water. Put the ham in a roast- 
ing-pan, pour about it two quarts of the 
milk and water in which it was soaked, 
adding to this a quarter-cup of brown 
sugar. Baste every twenty minutes dur- 
ing the three hours that it is in the oven. 
At the expiration of two hours pierce the 
paste covering in a half-dozen places and 
pour a cup of sweet cider over the ham. 


STEWED CHICKEN A L’ESPAGNOLE 

Select a large fowl for this dish. Joint 
it, and cut each joint in half, wipe each 
piece carefully, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, and roll in flour. Put into a large 
pot a quarter-cup of butter, and when 
this is hot lay in the chicken. Brown 
each piece lightly on both sides, remove 
and spread on a dish. Stir into the butter 
in the pot two chopped onions and cook 
for a minute, then put in the contents of 
a can of tomatoes, a cup of stoned and 
minced olives, a small green pepper, 
chopped, and onion juice to suit the taste. 
Simmer for ten minutes. Lay in the 
chicken and pour over it enough cold 
water to cover it well. Put a closely fit- 
ting lid on the pot and set where the 
contents will simmer but will not boil 
hard. Cook until the meat of the chicken 
ean be easily pierced with a fork, then 
add a can of pease from which the liquid 
is drained, and a can of French mush- 
rooms. Simmer for fifteen minutes more, 
thicken with butter and browned flour, 
and pour into a deep dish lined with tri- 
angles of crisp toast. 


BEAN CAKES 

Soak a pint of kidney beans overnight. 
Drain, cover with water, add a sliced 
onion, and cook until the beans are very 
soft. Drain, mash them fine, add a table- 
spoonful of butter, and salt and pepper to 
taste, and the slightly beaten yolk of an 
egg. Form into cakes, roll in flour, and 
set in the ice-chest until stiff, then sauté 
in butter. Serve very hot. These are es- 
pecially nice with ham or any form of 
pork. 


MEXICAN STUFFED PEPPERS 


Cut the tops from green peppers, and 
with a sharp knife remove the seeds and 


white membrane. Lay the peppers in a 
bowl and pour over them enough boiling 
water to cover them, and set them aside 
until the water is cold. Drain the pep- 
pers and wipe them out. Remove the 
skins from twelve small sardines, rub 
them smooth, add to them a cup of fine 
crumbs and a tablespoonful of grated 
cheese, and moisten all with well-seasoned 
tomato sauce. Stuff the peppers with 
this mixture. Stand the peppers side by 
side in a deep dish, pour a little tomato 
soup or sauce about them, and bake in a 
good oven until very tender. Transfer the 
peppers to a hot dish, thicken the gravy 
left in the pan and pour it about them. 


COMBINATION SALAD 

Boil a cup of red kidney beans in salted 
water until tender, drain and set away 
until cold. Add to the beans a cup of 
English walnuts broken into coarse bits, 
one cup of crisp celery, cut into half-inch 
lengths, and a dozen olives, minced. Mix 
all well together and set on the ice until 
thoroughly chilled. Serve on lettuce 
leaves with mayonnaise dressing. 


CRANBERRY FRAPPE 

Wash four quarts of cranberries, put 
them in a saucepan with a pint of water 
and bring to a boil. Cook for ten minutes, 
stirring often, and strain through a coarse 
cloth. Add a pound of sugar—or enough 
to suit the taste. If the juice is very tart 
more will be needed. Return to the fire 
just long enough to dissolve the sugar. 
When cold, strain, add the juice of two 
lemons, turn into a freezer and grind to 
the proper consistency for frappé. 


FIG JELLY 

Wash carefully one pound of figs, cover 
with cold water, and soak overnight. Put 
over the fire in the same water in which 
they were soaked, and stew gently until 
the figs are soft. Drain off the liquid. 
pressing the fruit hard to extract the 
flavor. Measure the liquid and to each 
pint add the juice of two lemons and a 
half-cup of granulated sugar, and beat in 
a half-box of gelatine that has been soaked 
for two hours in a gill of water. Stir 
until the gelatine is dissolved, but do not 
let the jelly boil. Strain and pour into 
moulds wet with cold water. Set aside 
until cold. then put into the ice-chest. 
When cold and firm turn out and serve 
with whipped cream. 


FUDGE CAKE 

Cream one-half cup of butter with a 
cup of sugar, add a cup of milk, a quarter- 
cup of grated chocolate, two beaten eggs, 
three teacupfuls of flour sifted with a 
heaping teaspoonful of baking-powder, 
and, last of all, a half-cup of hickory- 
nuts or pecan-nuts, broken and dredged 
with flour. Bake in layers and- put to- 
gether with the fudge filling. Cover all 
with boiled icing. 


FUDGE FILLING FOR CAKE 

Put into a porcelain-lined saucepan two 
cups of sugar, four ounces of chocolate, 
broken small, three-quarters of a cup of 
milk, and one tablespoonful of butter. 
Boil over a hot fire for six minutes, take 
from the range, add a_ teaspoonful of 
vanilla, and beat until the mixture be- 
gins to thicken, then pour quickly over the 
cake layers. 


NEAPOLITAN JELLY LOAF 

Dissolve two tabiespoonfuls of gelatine 
in a half-cup of cold water. Add one and 
a half cups of granulated sugar and a cup 
of boiling water. As soon as the gelatine 
is dissolved strain the mixture through 
cheese-cloth and pour gradually upon the 
whites of seven eggs beaten very stiff, 
whipping these all the time. Divide the 
mixture into three equal parts. Flavor 
one part with strawberry flavoring, or 
with red raspberry flavoring, and color 
pink with cochineal; leave one part white, 
and flavor with a drop or two of bitter 
almond; stir into the third section enough 
melted chocolate to flavor and color it. 
Wait ‘until the various parts stiffen so 
that they will not mix*if put together, 
beating each one occasionally while you 
wait. Dust a loaf-tin with powdered 
sugar and pour in the pink portion, 
sprinkle it with chopped English wal- 
nuts; now add the white part, and 
sprinkle with more nuts; last of all, pour 
in the brown layer. Allow to stand in a 
cold place until stiff. Turn out upon a 
chilled platter, cut into slices, and serve 
with sweetened whipped cream, 
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If your grocer hasn't it, please send us his name 
and address. Our free book of recipes tells how 


to use all three forms. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1136 Tribune Building, New York 


Infancy and Childhood risuer woov 


A valuable book that should be in every home. $1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Fruit Cure for Rheumatism 


The old “Cure” for rheumatism is some unpalatable compound, “well 
shaken before taken,” given to correct an unduly acid condition 


ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


No new principle is involved in this fruit cure. It has been demonstrated by physicians 
and sufferers from rheumatism that the citric acid of this delicious Florida product 
accomplishes in the most delightful and natural way what the bottle method too often 
fails in doing. Says the Bureau of Chemistry of the National Department of 
Agriculture, in speaking of citric acid : 


THE NEW 
CURE IS 


“It combines with certain bases and the resulting combinations in turn are 
transformed into carbonates, thus rendering an unduly acid urine alkaline.” 


Thus nature has responded to the world-wide cry for relief from a distressing malady by appealing 
to the palate in a most seductive way, in recommending 


ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE 
Standard Box of 54, 64 or 80, according to size, Six Dollars 


THE ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY 
Kimball C. Atwood, President 290 Broadway, New York 





























HARPER'S 


Handsome Forks and 
Spoons Practically Free 


The actual economy of using 
pure extract of beef as an every- 
day cooking help should appeal 


to you, madam, 


extract of beef, 


Thousands 


wives have 


tract of beef. 


you would 





many 
asking. 
dress on a postal. 








How often do you find it diffi- 
cult to utilize a left-over meat, too 
good to throw away. 

Warmed up with a little pure 
it becomes de- 
lightfully palatable. 

And you can save more than 
half the expense and trouble of 
preparing soup stock when you 
have pure extract of beef for add- 
ing delicious flavor and strength. 
of careful 
learned 
delightful uses and economies of 
every-day cooking with pure ex- 


Won't you try it, too? 


Spoons and Forks 
Almost Free. 

So that you’ll be more anxious 
to try the pure extract of beef, 
Liebig Company’s, we give you, 
practically free, these delightful 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


Because you then 


lutely pure and wholesome. 


any 
Liebig Company’s is so concentrated. 





Rogers’, full-size, heavily silver- 
plated teaspoons and forks. 

They are a new rose pattern, in 
the latest “French Gray” finish, 
entirely free from advertising, 
and as handsome as svlid silver. 

You simply send us one metal 
cap from a jar of genuine Liebig 
Company’s Extract of Beef, and 
10 cents in siamps, and we'll send 
you the spoon, post-paid. Send 
one cap and 20 cents for the fork, 

You can thus get a full set of 
spoons and forks practically for 
nothing, simply by saving your 
L.iebig caps. 


Far Better Than Any 
Butcher’s Beef. 


No bone, fat, or gristleis used in 
Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef. 


house- 
the many 


You get only the /ean meat. And 
all the choicest cuts of the beef 
concentrated to a greater degree 
than any other extract of beef in 
the world. 

That is why Liebig Company’s 
tastes better and goes further 
than other extracts. 


get extract that is abso- 


Please remember, too, that you use only 
one-fourth as much Liebig Company's as 


ordinary extract, for 


Free Cook Book, by Mrs. Rorer, gives 
delightful recipes. 
Send your name and ad- 


Yours for the 


For spoons, forks or cook books, address 
CORNEILLE DAVID & CO., 
Dept. A, 118 Hudson St., New York 














A Pleasant Reflection 
That the wonderful brilliancy imparted to 
Silverware is easily obtained without the 
least injury to either person or plate. 


ELECTRO- 
SILICON 


is harmless—absolutely harmless. Its con- 
tinued use by housekeepers everywhere for 
over 40 years has proven its value. One 
trial will convi you it’s unequalled for 
cleaning and polishing Silverware, other fine 
metals and Cut Glas 


FREE SAMPLE 


Mailed on receipt of address. 
Full-sized box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere 
































Enough lamp- 
chimneys break 
from “accident” 
to satisfy me, 
without having 
them crack and 
smash every time 
the light is turned 
up. 

Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys never 
break from heat. 
It takes an “ acci- 
dent ” to end their usefulness. 

They add to the beauty, com- 
fort and usefulness of the lamp— 
and they fit. 

There is a Macbeth lamp-chimney made 
for every known burner, and my name is on it. 

My book will tell which one to get for your 
lamp. It is free. Address ; 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





Reg. U. 5. Pat. Off. 





sé H H ” 
Home-Making, the New Profession 
Is a 7o-page booklet—it'’s FREE. Home study domestic science 
courses, For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. 
Am. School of Home Economies, 609 W. 69th St., Chicago, IN, 





Witt’s Can—for Ashes or Garbage 


The Most Satisfactory Can There Is 


One-piece lid—fits over outside edge—no rain gets 
in—can may be heaped ful 

Heavy steel bands—riveted—no soldered places to 
split open. 
Two-inch 
strength. 


corrugations all around can—greatest 








One-piece body—no wooden strips—no angle irons. 
One-piece bottom—rim only rests on floor. Every 
‘can tested to hold water 

Three sizes each of can and pail. Known by the 
yellow label ‘““Witt’s” and Witt’s name stamped in 
top and bottom. None genuine without it. If 
your dealer hasn't Witt’s, don’t waste time over 
imitations, for you'll eventually buy Witt’s. | Write 
e and we'll see that you are supplied now. Address 

lept. 5. 


THE WITT CORNICE CO., 2118-2124 Winchell Ave., Cincinnati, O. 





| _ KITCHEN BOUO 


——— 


EI | 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC 


Z USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
.$ EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 








PASAMPLE FREES 


THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
239 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J 
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Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit. 
Oysters and bacon; cream muffins; 
DINNER 
Roast chickens: baked sweet-potatoes ; spiced 
peaches; pease. 
Lettuce or endive salad. 
Frozen fig pudding; cakes. 
Coffee. 


coffee. 


SUPPER 
Club sandwiches (from dinner); olives; 
celery ; coffee. 
Preserved pears and cream; 
cake. 


orange Mayer- 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and stewed figs. 
Baked eggs on strips of toast; rolls; coffee. 
Orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
Frizzled dried beef; cream toast; cocoa. 
Gooseberry jam; cream cheese and wafers. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup. 
Scallop of veal and oysters; baked potatoes ; 
smothered parsnips. 
Pumpkin pie and whipped cream. 
Coffee. 
Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas. 
Fried codfish, creamed and browned; French 
toast; coffee. 
Doughnuts. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked macaroni and tomato with 
tea; toasted English muffins. 
Oatmeal macaroons. 
DINNER 
White-bean soup. 
Stew of lamb and tomatoes; diced creamed 
turnips: potatoes. 
Cottage pudding, baked, with canned peaches. 
Co 


cheese ; 


ffee. 
Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit. 
Boiled eggs; toast; coffee. 
Walfies and maple syrup. 
LUNCHEON 
Liver and bacon en brochette ; toast ; tea. 
Preserved fruit and wafers. 
DINNER 
Veal and pimento stew in casserole; pease; 
rice balls. 
Lettuce or endive salad. 
Gingerbread pudding. 
Coffee, 
Thursday 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed apples. 
Broiled bacon; baked potatoes; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Deviled sardines on toast; potato salad; tea. 
Fresh sugar cookies and fruit. 
DINNER 
Roast beef; Yorkshire pudding; browned po- 
tatoes; string-beans. 
Home-made charlotte russe. 
Coffee. 
Friday 
BREAKFAST 
Creamed finnan-haddie ; rolls; 
yheat-cakes and syrup. 
LUNCHEON 
Cheese soufflé; baked potatoes; tea. 
Preserved pears and ginger; cakes. 
DINNER (COMPANY) 
Grapefruit. 
Oyster bisque. 

Roast chickens; cranberry and raisin com- 
pote: browned sweet-potatoes ; French pease. 
Lettuce and orange salad. 
Pistache and vanilla ice-cream; cakes. 
Coffee. 

Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 

Poached eggs on toast rounds; bacon; corn- 
meal muffins; coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Chicken surprise ; cocoa; toast. 
Oranges and bananas. 

DINNER 

‘ Tomato and chicken soup. 
Steak; baked onions; potatoes; celery. 
Cocoanut _ pudding. 

Coffee. 


coffee. 





Receipts for the Menus 


Club sandwiches.—Make some nice toast 
of baker’s bread and cut off the crust; 
lay two whole slices together and put be- 
tween first a layer of cold sliced chicken, 
then one of lettuce spread with mayon- 
naise; then very thin strips of broiled 
bacon: cut the slices diagonally and serve 
fresh but not hot. When lettuce is not 
obtainable, use pimentoes with the chicken. 

Scallop of veal and oysters.—Get a slice 
of veal and cut it up raw into pieces like 
oysters; simmer gently in well-seasoned 
water barely enough to cover; when ten- 
der and ready to drop to pieces, put in a 
cup of large oysters with their juice and 
let them just come to a boil; turn off the 
juice, thicken slightly, put the whole into 
a deep dish, and serve very hot; a crust 
may be added if desired. 

Oatmeal macaroons.—Two cups and a 
half of rolled oats, two and a half tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder, half a _ tea- 
spoonful of salt, three even tablespoonfuls 
of butter, one cup of sugar, three eggs 
beaten separately, and one teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Cream the butter, add the sugar 
and well-beaten yolks of the eggs, then 
the oatmeal, salt, and baking-powder, and 
last the stiff egg whites. Drop in very 
small bits on a buttered shallow pan, 
three inches apart, and bake in a cool 
oven; take from the pan while hot. 

Gingerbread pudding—Make any rule 
for nice soft gingerbread; to this add a 
eup of stoned raisins and a tablespoonful 
of cinnamon and cloves mixed, and bake; 
serve hot. either with whipped cream or a 
foamy sauce. 

Cheese soufflé—Mix a cup of grated 
cheese with a cup of hot milk, a table- 
spoonful of butter, three beaten egg yolks, 
half a cup of soft white bread crumbs, a 
little salt. and a dash of cayenne; cook 


all for three minutes, fold in the stiff 
whites of the eggs, and bake in small 


dishes for fifteen minutes in a moderate 
oven. 

Chicken  surprise—Slice some cold 
breast of roast chicken;+cook a cup of 
rice very tender and’ drain it; make a 
cup of very rich white sauce, using cream 
instead of milk; put into a deep dish a 
layer of rice, then slices of chicken, then 
more rice, putting a little sauce in 
through it; on top put more sauce so as 
to completely cover the whole, and add a 
good sprinkling of paprika. Serve very 
hot, but not browned. 

Cocoanut custard.—Mix a quart of milk 
with five half-beaten eggs and a quarter 
of a cup of sugar and a pinch of salt: 
add a cup of desiccated cocoanut which 
has stood for an hour in milk to cover. 
after draining it free from this milk: 
bake, stirring frequently, for half an hour 
in a hot oven; after this, let it stand in 
the oven till it is firm and has a brown 
coating; serve very cold. 

Vanilla and pistache ice-cream.—Mak« 
a rich cream, color with pale green, and 
add a little pistachio flavoring; freeze 
stiff, put into glasses, and to each add a 
little whipped, sweetened plain cream 
frozen by burying it in a little covered 
pail in ice and salt. Add chopped nuts. 








NEW YORK SOCIETY AT WORK 


(Continued from page 19) 

that is tantamount to excommunication. 
As one safeguard after another fails them, 
the music forces itself upon them more 
and more remorselessly. They find their 
ears being morbidly drawn to it, just as 
their eyes might be drawn again and 
again to some horrible sight they did not 
wish to see. ‘they cannot escape the de- 
lirious ravings of the wounded hero. They 
do not know that his yearnings are for 
his mistress’s ship; they do know that 
theirs are for their hostess’s automobile. 
Were they but gifted with his vocal 
cords, they might sing their impatience 
as earnestly as he. They have no faithful 
henchman to soothe their fevered brows 
and comfort their distress. They cannot 
even, as a last resort, end the suspense 
by tearing bandages from bleeding wounds. 
They must sit, and sit, in stoie resigna- 
tion. For if they left as yet they would 
arrive too early at the dance for which 
they are bound. 

And so, their bracelets growing into 
manacles, their necklaces into cold, heavy 


fetters, their rings into hard thumb- 
screws, their tiaras into slow-shrinking 


iron torture-caps, they gallantly set their 
teeth and, with never a writhe or whimper 
of their suffering, sit on in their vast and 


brilliant torture-chamber, heroic slaves t: 
duty and decorum. 

But now at last after a murmured cor 
sultation the hostess rises, the rest fol 
lowing hertexample. As they stand there 
for a moment their weary eyes wander for 
the glad last time to the stage from which 
they are escaping. There the hero has 
apparently just died, and the heroine, 
kneeling beside his body, is just beginning 
to sing. 

The curtain of the box rattles back, and 
the party, chatting briskly, passes out into 
the little room behind. ‘They agree that 
they are leaving at exactly the right mo- 
ment. By taking their time in getting 
into their wraps, and counting on the 
usual delay in getting their automobile. 
they will reach the dance at just about 
the proper time. 

Meanwhile many other curtains rattl 
open, letting rays of light flash merrily 
across the auditorium, as the box parties 
pass cheerily out on their way to the 
dance or to their homes. The boxes of th: 
“ Horseshoe” become, with a few excep 
tions, suddenly deserted. 

The opera is over. All that is left is thie 
ordinary audience, sitting with throbbing 
hearts and misty eyes and choking throats. 
pierced by the music of the “ Liebestodt.” 


Next month Mr. Pulitzer will describe “A New York Ball” 
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IGHTER than her 
Cheating longer novels, 
the short stories by 
at Mary Wilkins Freeman 
Brid in her new book, The 

nage Winning Lady, are ex- 
ceptionally bright, 
sparkling, full of comedy and the joy of 
living, yet by no means lacking in tender 
humanity. The book‘begins with the story 
of a woman who cheats at bridge and 
bitterly repents, only to find that the 
woman who ought to have won the prize 
cheated, too, and the prize punch-bowl 
wasn’t real cut-glass, after all. The other 
stories in this new book will please a wide 
range of readers, both admirers of Mrs. 
Freeman’s New England stories and new 
readers who come upon her work here for 
the first time. 














|‘ his most ~ecent 
novel—a_ spirited 
romance, with all the 
charm of this author’s a Romantic 
stvle—Justin Huntly 

McCarthy has made Hero 
the poet Dante his 
hero. The novel is called The God of Love, 
and the scene is the Florence of the great 
feuds. It is the story of a high and beau- 
tiful passion, the devotion of a great man 
for an almost perfect woman, as that ro- 
mance seemed in the eves of an actual ob- 
server. Here is told what Dante’s mystic 
confession in the Vita Nuova does not tell. 
The book has all the grace and dash of this 
author’s style. 


Dante as 














ATHER a daring 


Helen title is that 
chosen by Maurice 
as Hewlett for his new 


book, but challenging 
in the aptness of its 
meaning—The Ruin- 
ous Face. In this instanee it is the face of 
“a fair woman made for leve’’—the most 
beautiful in the world, for whom men died 
and cities fell, the face of Helen of Troy. 
Now Mr. Hewlett, with his subtle clarity 
of style, has woven a story about her which 
is like another monument to her beauty 
and her fate. But there is another note 
in the book, when Helen says: ‘I am not all 
fair flesh. I am wife and mother, and I 
would be companion and comforter.” Mr, 
Hewlett’s command of the beauties of 
language has never been more complete 
than in this new book. 


Heroine 











ENRY JAMES, 


in his latest book, The 
Julia Bride, tells with < 
simplicity and deli- Social 


cacy the story of a girl 
so beautiful .and so 
splendid in the per- 
fection of that beauty that even women 
stop to admire and wonder and bow dewn, 
She has been engaged to one rather un- 
desirable man, and when she really wishes 
to marry she. chooses another—a_ rock- 
ribbed conservative. Julia’s ex-fiancé goes 
to this new lover on a mission of apparent 
explanation for Julia herself. His real 
motive is to make use of Julia’s prospective 
married position. The social comedy was 
never more clearly or more delightfully put 
in the pages of a book, 
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N? one without a 
The Woman love for horses 
could have written 
and Trix and Over-the- 
The tens Moon, That is why 
the author, Amélie 
Rives, has told a re- 
markably fine tale—the story of a Southern 
woman and Over-the-Moon, her horse. 
Trix is a woman of Virginia, with a husband 
whose will is not so strong as hers. The 
book offers a study of the type of woman 
who loves horses better than anything else. 
A great deal of the Virginia atmosphere 
and beauty cling to this book. 














HAMLIN GAR- 

LAND, in his Out on the 
newest novel, The oe 
Moccasin Ranch, goes Prairie 
to that West of the Teo 
Dakotas, the haunting as 
country of his earlier 








novels, for the scene of The Moccasin 
Ranch. tie takes-a man who has made a 
failure back in Illinois, and his young wife, 
out on the prairie trail and sets them to 
make a home in a fresh pine cabin, in a 
lonely country of open skies and mighty 
winds, far away from civilization. Here we 
have the crude directness of life when “it 
has been freed froth the conventions of 
civilization, yet not from its bonds. 














The SILVER HORDE 


By Rex Beach 


@ That this new book by the author 
of THE BARRIER and THE 
SPOILERS should leap quickly into 
place among the best-selling novels was 
to be expected. That it should remain 
there is due solely to the sheer power 
and merit of the story. 

@ Neither Kipling nor Zola has created a more 


human adventuress—Cherry Malotte, a sol- 
dier of the frontier !—Portland Oregonian. 


@ Tempestuous story of fortune and love. 
" —Brooklyn Eagle. 
@ Beach at his best.—Rochester Union. 


@ “Not a dull ” literally true. 
il _ Saas Globe. 


@ Holds the reader breathless. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


By Sir Gilbert Parker 


@ The author says: 

@ “ Beginning with the days long before civilization, 
this work covers the period since the Royal North- 
West Mounted Police and the Pullman car fist 
startled the early pioneer, and either sent him farther 
north or turned him into a humdrum citizen.” 

@ These tales are thrilling, and house parties will be thankful 
to Sir Gilbert for hours of pleasure-—London Outlook. 

@ Wonderful power and insight take the reader straight to 
the time and the place.—Christian Advocate. 

@ Reveal the old-time Parker, exponent of the romance of 
the North and West.— Toronto Globe. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


ANN VERONICA 


By H. G. Wells 


@ The suffrage movementas Ann Veronica lived it in the raid on Parliament and 
a cell in Canongate—old Halloway being full !—is here for the first time treated 
fairly to both believers and scoffers. The chapters relating it are as live and terse as 
the cablegram which told us of the raid itself. Here, too, for the first time—com- 
pletely and brilliantly—is told the story of that unrest in the modern woman we 
see every day. Beside all else, a remarkable love romance is unfolded. 


q The story is surprisingly clever, amazingly daring, and—if the new woman (in her own fiction 
and out) has taught us anything—quite recklessly true to life, or a phase of life now very much 
in evidence.—New York Times. 

q Ithas to do with “ love,” not to please the sentimental reader, but to enlighten those who seek in 
fiction the whole of life, the whole of the human tragedy and comedy.—Boston Transcript. 


With Frontispiece in Color. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 — 


THE REDEMPTION OF 


KENNETH GALT 


By Will N. Harben 


@ Here is the power and the feeling which alone the successful novelist com- 
mands. This new novel has all the keen insight into the shadowy depths of ANN 
BOYD and all the quaint human touches that gave ABNER DANIEL its 
great success. The scene—as it should be—is again the rural Georgia Mr. 
Harben has made famous. 

q A captivating novel; it is as real as actuality; to the last line there is no check to the 
continuous interest.—Boston Globe. 

@ There is no lack of dramatic action and intense human interest, occasionally rising to 
heights “of emotional intensity—Brooklyn Eagle. 


With Frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


_ OPTIONS 


By O. Henry 


@ This is an edition de luxe of O. Henry 
—the pick of two years’ work of this most 
popular of all short-story writers. You've 
read O. Henry, and you always want more. Here is more—in heaping measure, 
16 new stories—all with that tang of American humor which is O. Henry's own. 
q Bubbling humor runs through these stories like a vein of gold.—Brooklyn Citizen. 
Illustrated. Post &vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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ERE is_ the old 
All Aboard Mark Twain in 

his new book, Captain 
for Stormfield’s Visit . to 
Heaven. The narra- 
tive is written in the 
first person, being 
Captain Stormfield’s own account of his 
celestial journey, taken from his own 
manuscript. It seems that the Captain 
had been thirty years dead and whirling 
through space when he made the visit to 
heaven. “One day,” says the Captain, 
“Tit. I drifted up to a gate with a swarm 
of people, and the head clerk says, in a 
business-like way, ‘Well, quick! Where 
are you from? ‘The world.’ ‘What 
world?’ he says. ‘There’s billions of them! 
Next!’” 


Heaven 














YOUNG widow, 

charming, only a | This Chaperon 
bit past thirty, is mak- 
ing a trip for the sake was 
oO chaperoning a . 
friend’s aaa. a Different 
wilful seventeen-year- 
old, who is being sent out of reach of a young 
suitor. With them is the girl’s bachelor 
uncle. Such is the beginning of Margaret 
Cameron’s new story, The Involuntary 
Chaperon, and it continues to the end rich 
in color, humor, and literary distinction. 
Incidentally there is much charm in the 
atmosphere of a journey to the tropics in 
February. The volume includes some ex- 
ceptional photographs of scenes of the 
story. Margaret Cameron’s style includes 
a generous amount of humor, and in this 
the book is specially rich. 














HAT Justus Miles 
A : Forman writes is 
usually read on both 
Golden Fleece sides of the Atlantic. 
Sadeod This is especially true 
of his new novel,Jason, 
which is a bit of a 
detective story with 2 chivalric love in- 
terest that is all heart and no problem. 
The scene is the Paris of to-day—and Mr. 
Forman knows his Paris. An impression- 
able Frenchman falls in love with a cool- 
headed American girl, whose young brother, 
after a quarrel, disappeared. The hero 
takes upon himself the task of finding the 
lad. The book has eight remarkably fine 
illustrations by Hatherell, R. I. 














E LIZABETH 

ar Ra RT The Dog 
PHELPS has written 
a story of a dog—a and 
dog and an old man. , 

She calls it Jonathan The Tax 
and David. Jonathan, 
very poor, has as his only possession a dog. 
One day the village collector comes to 
claim taxes for the dog, which his owner 
cannot pay. Heartbroken, old Jonathan 
knows that the crisis has come. The rest 
is almost a personal experience in its tender 
reality. It brims over with the spirit of 
love and brotherhood. W. T. Smediey has 
made the illustrations, and there is a 
pictorial cover. As a gift-book it is proving 
one of the most popular of the season. 














UMOR,. romance, 
The and exciting de- 
“Year er mark 8. 
The Men of the 
Pe novel, The Men oj the 
Termble Mountain. The Ger- 
man army’s presence 
in Switzerland during the “ Year Terrible” 
is the occasion of the story, which gives a 
charming picture of Swiss family life. The 
hero is a young Swiss minister, French- 
naturalized, of the Geneva Church, who 
deplores war, and goes about unarmed. 
There is much humor in this new novel as 
well as romance. The book is illustrated 
with a number of excellent drawings. 














CHARMING ma- 

tron and a de- 
voted bachelor, Peter 
—devoted equally a a 
the husband as to the 
wife, and the old friend Match-Maker 
of both—supply . the 
main situation in The Image of Eve, a new 
novel by Margaret Sutton Briscoe. It is 
this happy married woman’s ambition to 
see the unmarried settled in life. So she 
plans matches for Peter with every pretty 
girl they know. Occasionally Peter seems 
to fall in love, but somehow it never hap- 
pens. She is always relieved when it is a 
mistake. After years, her own daughter, 
Daphne, has grown up, and the story has a 
most delightful end. 
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Mark Cwain as 
an American 
Iustitution 











‘When in doubt, tell the truth.” 


—Pudd’nhead Wilson’s New Calendar. 


KSPITE the aver- 
age American’s 
complacent and chuck- 
_ling satisfaction in his 
* country’s possession of 
that superman of hu- 
mor, Mark Twain, there 
isroomforseriousdoubt 
whether a realization of 
the unique and incom- 
arable positionof Mark 
Twain in the republic of letters has fully 
dawned upon the American consciousness, 
says Archibald Henderson, writing lm 
Harper’s Magazine. On _ reflection, the 
number of living writers to whom can justly 
be attributed what a Frenchman would call 
mondial éclat is startlingly few. It was not 
so many years ago that Rudyard Kipling, 
with vigorous, imperialistic note, won for 
himself the unquestioned title as militant 
spokesman for the Anglo-Saxon race. To- 
day, Bernard Shaw has a fame more world- 
wide than that of any other literary figure 
in the British Isles, and his dramas are 
layed from Madrid to Helsingfors, from 
3udapest to Stockholm, from Vienna to 
St. Petersburg, from Paris to Berlin. Since 
Ibsen’s death, Tolstoi exerts unchallenged 
the profoundest influence upon the thought 
and consciousness of the world—not so 
much by his intellect as by the passionate 
integrity of his moral aspiration. But, in 
a sense not easily misunderstood, Mark 
Twain has a place in the minds and hearts 
of the great mass of humanity throughout 
the civilized world which, if measured in 
terms of affection, sympathy, and spon- 
taneous enjoyment, is without. a parallel. 

The robust nationalism — of Kipling 
challenges the defiant opposition of for- 
eigners; while his reportorial realism of- 
fends many an inviolable canon of European 
taste. With all his incandescent wit and 
radiant comic irony, Bernard Shaw makes 
his most- vivid impression upon the upper 
strata of society; while his legendary charac- 
ter is perpetually 
standing in the light 
of the serious reform- 
er. Tolstoi’s works 
are Russia’s greatest 
literary contribution 
to posterity; yet his 
extravagant ideals, his 
unrealizable hopes, in 
their almost maniacal 
mysticism, continue 
to detract from his 
fame. If Mark Twain makes a more 
generally popular appeal, it is because the 
instrument of his appeal is the universal 
solvent of humor. That eidolon of which 
Aldrich speaks—a compact of good-humor, 
robust sanity, and large-minded humanity 
—has diligently “ gone about in near and 
distant places,” everywhere making warm 
and lifelong friends of folk of all nationali- 
ties who have never known Mark Twain in 
the flesh. The stevedore on the dock, 
the motorman on the street-car, the news- 
boy on the street, the riverman on the Mis- 
sissippi—all speak with exuberant affection 
of this quaint figure in his white suit, ever 
wreathed in clouds of tobacco smoke. In 
one day an emperor and a concierge vie with 
each other in tributes of admiration and 
esteem for the man and his works. It is 
Mark Twain’s imperishable glory, not 
simply that his name is more widely known 
than that of any other living man, but that 
it is remembered with infinite and irre- 
pressible zest. 

Though exhibiting little of the melan- 
choly of Lincoln, Mark Twain has muchof the 
Yankee shrewdness and bed-rock common 
sense of Franklin; and commingled with all 
his boyish and exuberant fun is a note of 
pathos subdued but unmistakable. That 
“disposition for hard hitting with a moral 

urpose to sanction it,” which George 
Meredith pronounces the national disposi- 
tion of British humor, 
is Mark Twain’s racial 
hereditament; and it is, 
perhaps, because he re- 
lates us to our origins, 
as Mr. Brander Matthews 
has suggested, that Mark 
Twain is the foremost of 
American humorists. It 
is impossible to think of 
him in his maturer de- 
velopment as other than 
a moralist. His impassioned. and chivalric 
defence of Harriet Shelley, his eloquent 
tribute to the Maid of Orleans, his philip- 
pic against King Leopold and the atroci- 
ties in the Congo, are all, in essence, vin- 
dications of the moral principle. 

here is a “sort of contemporaneous 
posterity ” which has registered its verdict 
that Mark Twain is the world’s greatest 
ving humorist 
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Price 








It has been Mark Twain’s ambition to have his books in every merican home, 
and he has made a great personal sacrifice, which brings about this remarkable 
situation-—for the first time in the history of publishing, copyrighted books are 
sold at the price of non-copyrighted hooks. 











THE AUTHOR’S NATIONAL EDITION 
OF MARK TWAIN’S WORKS 
25 FINE VOLUMES 


ARK TWAIN is undoubtedly the most representative of American writers. He is an Amer- 

ican, blood and bone, heart and head. Not only is he the world’s greatest humorist; he 
is a wonderfully versatile writer—the entertaining story-teller, the historian of periods and the 
intimate chronicler of local conditions, the historical novelist, the philosopher of life, the keen 
observer, the brilliant essayist. He has those qualities that are typically American—* Huckle- 
berry Finn’s” genial tolerance united to the high ideals of his “ Joan of Arc”—and he is uncom- 
promisingly honest, with a hatred of pretence, affectation, and sham. 





TITLES OF THE 25 VOLUMES 


THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. (Vol. L) 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. (Vol. II.) 
A TRAMP ABROAD. (Vol. L) 

A TRAMP ABROAD. (Vol. IL) 
FOLLOWING THE EQUATOR. (Vol. L) 
FOLLOWING THE EQUATOR. (Vol IL.) 
ROUGHING IT. (Vol. L) 

ROUGHING IT. (Vol. IL) 

LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 

THE GILDED AGE. (Vol. L) 

THE GILDED AGE. (Vol. IL.) 

THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


TITLES OF THE 25 VOLUMES 


PUDD'NHEAD WILSON 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING 
ARTHUR'S COURT 


JCAN OF ARC. (Vol. L) 

JOAN OF ARC. (Vol. IL.) 
SKETCHES NEW AND OLD 
TOM SAWYER ABROAD, ETC. 
AMERICAN CLAIMANT, ETC. 
LITERARY ESSAYS 


THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED 
HADLEYBURG 


THE $30,000 BEQUEST 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE AUTHOR’S NATIONAL EDITION 


Mark Twain himself has written a preface to the edition. Brander Matthews has written the bio- 
graphical criticism of Mark Twain and his work which prefaces the first volume. There are portraits of 
the author from photographs and paintings taken at periods when the different books were in process of 


writing. This edition includes his later collected writings, such as “Christian Science,” “‘A Dog’s 
Tale,” “Eve’s Diary,” etc. 


THE ARTISTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


There are many illustrations—half-tone reproductions on plate paper of the work of 
such artists as 


Mark Twain is the youngest man 
of his day. All his books are imbued 
with his spirit—they are new books; 
to own them is always to have new 
books, a fountain of youth. They 
never age because humor, kindliness, 
and truth never grow old. They are 
books for young people of all ages. 
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J. G. Brown W. T. Smedley E. W. Kemble New York City 
A. B. Frost T. de Thulstrup C. Allan Gilbert Please send me for ex- 
Peter Newell B. W. Clinedinst F. V. Du Mond wae aaa 
Dan Beard F. Luis Mora Frank J. Merrill wane samen ‘ie 





tional Edition, twenty-five 
volumes, cloth binding. It is un- 
derstood that I may retain the set for 
five days, and at the expiration of that 
time, if I do not care for the books, I will 
return them at your expense. If I keep the 
books, I will remit $2.00 a month until the 
full price, $25.00, has been paid. 






Frederick Dielman C. D. Weldon F. B. Opper 
Etc. Etc. Etc. 


BINDING AND OTHER DETAILS 


The binding is a beautiful dark-red vellum book cloth, with blue 
title labels stamped in gold. The books are printed on white antique 
wove paper, especially made for this edition. The size of each 
volume is 5 x 7} inches. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City 
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